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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1985 


The annual progress of the excavation of the American Zone of the Athenian Agora 
will be described in the customary form of a general summary report. The fifth campaign 
of excavation extended for a period of twenty-two weeks, from January 28, 1935 until 
June 29.' Weather conditions were unusually favorable and it was necessary to suspend 
operations because of rain or mud for only five days throughout the season. As a result 
of the length of the season as well as of improved methods of transportation more earth 
was removed than in any previous campaign, the total being 30,850 tons. The area that 
was Cleared amounts to about three acres so that by the close of the year a total of nine 
of the sixteen acres of the American Zone had been excavated and more than 90,000 tons 
of earth had been carted away. The result is the disclosure of a great expanse of ancient 
remains, such as appears in a view of the area from the southeast shown in Pisure ie in 
which the historical buildings are being recognized one by one, so that at length the 
Agora is assuming a very definite and logical shape. 

The administration of the excavations has remained the same as in previous years with 
control vested in the Agora Commission under the chairmanship of Professor Edward Capps 
of Princeton University. The business management in Athens has been conducted as 
efficiently as usual by Mr. A. Adossides who, with the able support of the legal counsellor, 
Mr. Kyriakides, has been tireless in pressing for action on Agora business and has 
accomplished remarkable results in the face of innumerable difficulties. But it must be 
emphasized that little could have been achieved had it not been for the active sympathetic 
support of the governmental authorities. The Prime Minister and Madame Tsaldaris 
frequently gave evidence of their interest in the work, the Ministers of Education and of 
Public Welfare responded favorably to our every call, and Professor Oikonomos, Director 
of Antiquities in the Ministry of Education, promptly furnished active support on many 
occasions. For this generous codperation the Director of the excavations expresses the 
heartiest gratitude on behalf of the Agora Commission and of the staff of excavators. 

Few changes have been made in the personnel of the excavation staff. The assistant 
architect, Charles Spector, was called home by illness in his family before the beginning 
of the campaign and his place was filled by a young Greek architect, J. Travlos, who did 
such satisfactory work that his services have been engaged for another season. Mrs. 


1 Brief accounts of the season’s work have been published by me in A.J. A., XNXIX (1935), pp. 178—181, 
437—447; and in Illustrated London News, Oct. 19, 1935, pp. 645-648. Cp, also G. Karo in Arch, Anz., 


1935, cols. 162—170; and H. Payne, J. H.S., LV (1935), pp. 147-152. ; 
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Dorothy Burr Thompson withdrew temporarily from the corps of excavators but she will 
resume her position in 1936. One new Agora Fellow was appointed, Miss Margaret Crosby, 
who measured up adequately to the high standard set by her fellow excavators. The 
photographie work was admirably done by Miss Alison Frantz in the absence of Mrs. Joan 
Bush (now Mrs. Vanderpool) who was unable to come to Athens for the current season, 
and Miss Constance Curry was borrowed from the School to assist Miss Talcott in the 
Catalogue Department. In the Coin Department Miss Doris Raymond was appointed an 
assistant in place of Miss Baker and Miss Bunnell whose terms of service had expired. 
Great credit is due to the members of the staff for their unfaltering devotion to a very 
strenuous type of work during a long and intensive campaign. 

The group of foremen remained the same as in the preceding season with the same 
head foreman, Sophokles Lekkas, experienced solver of difficult excavation problems. The 
number of laborers averaged 200, most of whom had worked previously in the Agora. The 
major physical problem of the excavations is the disposal of the vast quantity of earth that 
must be removed, and as the depressions in the neighborhood have become filled it must 
be carried to longer and longer distances. While the use of motor trucks has assured the 
fairly rapid handling of the earth it has also increased the cost of operations, but in view 
of the distances to be covered no other method of transport is practicable. 

The work of the current season was conducted in four blocks that are marked with the 
Greek letters Nu (N), Xi (3), Omicron (0), and Pi (IJ) on the city plan of the American 
Zone that is published in Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 312, fig. 1. Besides these blocks some 
work remained from the preceding year to be completed in Sections Beta (B) and Gamma (J’) 
in the southwestern part of the Zone. In the latter Section the area was greatly enlarged 
by the acquisition of an extensive terrain of public property on its west and south sides. 
This land was occupied by the unsightly huts of sixty-seven refugee families and it was 
only after herculean efforts that they were finally removed by the Government to more 
suitable and hygienic quarters. The additional amount of land thus made available for 
excavation was so great that work was conducted in it throughout the season and will be 
continued in the next campaign. In connection with the extension of this area to the west 
the governmental authorities have granted permission for the complete exploration of the 
plateau of the Theseion. This investigation, which will be made in 1936, should prove very 
profitable if one may judge from the results achieved in a small area at the north end, 
which will be described later in this Report. 

A careful study of the excavated buildings on the west side of the area was made by 
Dr. Thompson in preparation of the publication of these buildings. The identifications 
announced at the close of last season were confirmed and additional chronological evidence 
was secured. An important piece of confirmatory evidence for the Metroén is a fragmentary 
statuette with an inscribed dedication to the Mother of the Gods that was found actually 
imbedded in the Hellenistic wall of the building. The chronological history of the Stoa 
of Zeus has been more accurately determined by the investigation of stratified deposits 
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below its floor level. It now appears that the present structure on the site was begun 
shortly before 430 n.c. Building operations were apparently suspended during the first 
decade of the Peloponnesian War, but were resumed in the interval of the Peace of 
Nikias, 421-415 n.c. The building was not entirely completed, however, until some time 
in the fourth century, because its interior walls were decorated with the paintings of 
Kuphranor. More evidence was also secured for another building, the Bouleuterion, proving 
that an earlier structure was erected on the site in the latter part of the sixth century. 


THE SOUTH, STOA 


The past season brought two important contributions to our knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the Agora through the complete excavation of two large buildings, which may 
be provisionally called the South Stoa and the Odeion. Both buildings lie in several 
Sections of the excavations and the South Stoa has been under excavation during three 


campaigns. For two seasons Mr. Parsons has been in charge of this branch of the work 


and his report on the building is the basis for the account here given. 


Fig. 2. The East End of the South Stoa seen from the Southwest 
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se side of the Agora forming a convenient boundary for the ares Its width is 
8.30 metres and it is divided longitudinally by a series of twenty-three columns or piers 


Fig, 3. The Steps and Stylobate at the East End of the South Stoa 


that are joined by walls. Most of the superstructure of the building is missing but at the 
east end there are preserved the lower drums of three unfluted Doric columns standing in 
place on the stylobate. These columns, which are shown in Figure 2, are spaced with 
an intercolumniation of two metres and by the use of the same intercolumniation on the 
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side it is possible to make a tentative reconstruction of a peripteral building with seventy- 
three columns on the sides and with nine on the ends. The necessity for this unusual 
shape was occasioned by the fact that when the stoa was built with its front facing the 
square on the north, some public buildings already existed south of it which could not 
reasonably be cut off from the Agora by a long blank wall. 

The foundation of the building was constructed of blocks of red conglomerate but the 
superstructure, as far asit has been preserved, is built entirely of poros. Figure 3 shows the 
steps, stylobate and a column drum of the east end of the stoa as seen from the east. The 
columns, which were covered by a thick coat of stueco, were joined by a screen of stone 
slabs about 0.25 m. thick and at least as high as the lowest drums. The excavation of this 
area was not completed by the end of the season and will be continued in the next campaign. 

The date of the construction of the stoa must be placed in the Hellenistic period for 
the mass of material thrown in to support its foundations contained objects, such as 
pottery, lamps, and coins, that belong chiefly in the third and second centuries. One 
coin, however, from the footing trench of the foundation walls, a coin of the Athenian 
Cleruchy of Delos, must be dated after 166 3b.c., so that the date of erection of the 
building must have been close to the middle of the second century x.c., and thus it was 
about contemporaneous with the Hellenistic reconstruction of the Metrodn on the west and 
with the Stoa of Attalos on the east. It is clear that at this period the shape of the Agora 
approximated a fairly compact square. The plan of the buildings published in Hesperia [IV 
(1935), pl. IH, opp. p. 362], which is supplemented by Fig. 13 below, shows that an additional 
stoa would make a suitable closure of the area on the north side; and that location would 
admirably accord with the literary references to the site of the Stoa Poikile, which is 
associated with the Stoa Basileios in the mention made by Harpokration (s. v. éouai) of 
the Herms, which certainly stood at the entrance to the Agora (Xen. Hipparch., UI, 2). 

The South Stoa was destroyed in the latter part of the third century a.p., on the 
evidence provided by the objects in a stratum of débris lying north of its west end and 
by the fact that some of its architectural members were used in the construction of the 
Valerian wall. Some time after the middle of the fourth century the site was partly 
occupied by an elaborate system of baths which made use of a stream of water that 
still flows steadily into the area from the southeast. It has not been possible to identify 
this great stoa with any building mentioned by ancient writers. 


THE ODEION 


At the north end of the central part of the American Zone a series of statues of giants 
standing on pedestals has baffled the ingenuity of archaeologists for a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of their structural purpose for the many years since they were uncovered 

T a jreek Arehaea TQ. SL maiatryw i= 7 AT: * 
by the Greek Archaeological Society (1859, 1871). Without any particular reason the 
building to which they belong has been usually called the ““Stoa of the Giants.” A view 


Fig. 4. The West End of the Row of Giants 


Fig. 5. The Theatre Building behind the Giants 
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from the north of the west end of the row of Giants is given in a photograph reproduced 
in Figure 4 that was made at the beginning of the season before the demolition of the 
modern houses in the neighborhood, while Figure 5 shows the same area as it appeared 
at the conclusion of the excavations. A comparison of these two views conveys the 
clearest impression of what is occurring in the heart of Athens where the modest houses 
of a humble section of the modern city are giving way to the streets and houses, the 
temples and monuments of the ancient city of classical fame. 


Fig. 6. The Orchestra from the North 


Ten metres south of the facade of the Giants was uncovered the north wall of 
a rectangular building, measuring 52.50 by 42.50 m., that encloses a small theatre 
(Fig. 5). The building is oriented north and south with its front on the north side and 
with its rear wall built against the terrace wall of the South Stoa. It lies in areas 
of excavation that were supervised by Dr. Oliver, Mr. Vanderpool and Miss Crosby, but 
since Miss Crosby was in charge of the clearance of the main part of the building she 
prepared the report on which this account of the work is based. 

The building consists of a rectangular auditorium that is surrounded by a corridor five 
metres wide that seems to have been a eryptoporticus except on the north where there 
was probably an entrance porch. A view of the theatre from the north (Fig. 6) shows the 
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orchestra a avea with its S i 
: a and the cavea with its five passage stairways and with the cuttings in the 
edrock for the marble seats of which only a few are preserved 


anal en The orchestra, which 
is less than a semicircle, has a floor paved with small pieces: Of rm 


white, green, gray, veined, and red, arranged in gj oe : ite ree 

a f ad, arranged in simple decorative designs ren), 
A cutting in the floor presumably marks the original location of an altar or a statue-base 
The orchestra was entered by lateral passages between the cavea and the stage, of Dalat 
the foundations are 1.10 m. above the level of the orchestra floor. aa 


Fig. 7. The Orchestra from the South 


A deposit of burned material varying in depth from 15 to 75¢m. overlay the floor. 
It was almost wholly composed of charred bits of marble and of broken roof-tiles, many 
of which are stamped with the name Dionysiou. Seventeen coins from the undisturbed 
burned filling have been identified in spite of the injury to their surfaces from the fire. 
These are 7 of Athens of the Greek period, 3 from other Greek cities, 1 Athens Imperial, 
1 Trajan, 1 Gordianus III, 2 Roman third century, and 2 Gallienus. The depth of the 
burned stratum and the serious injury to the surface of the marbles indicate a violent 
conflagration, and it is difficult to understand how so much fuel for flames could exist 


in a stone building of this sort. 
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The date of the construction of the building can be determined approximately from 
the methods of construction, from the stamped roof-tiles, from two marble heads found 
on the floor, and from the style of some of the architectural members. Parts of several 
large handsome Corinthian capitals have permitted the complete restoration of one of them 
which is reproduced in Figure 8 from a drawing by Mr. Travlos. The simple arrangement 
with a single row of acanthus leaves at the base and the water leaves extending above 
them characterizes a special type of Corinthian capital. This capital is identical in type 
with the capitals of the columns of the porches of the Horologion of Andronikos Kyr- 
rhestes,! which is dated on good grounds by Graindor about the middle of the first 


LISS 


Fig. 8. Restored Corinthian Capital from the Odeion 


century 3c.” The close similarity in style of these capitals of neighboring buildings 
predicates an approximately uniform date for the time of their construction which would 
have occurred in the course of the rebuilding of the city after the damage wrought by 
Sulla. A Corinthian anta capital that is built into a late Roman wall of the building 
(Fig. 9) may perhaps be attributed to the same era of construction in spite of the presence 
of a flower stalk below the tangent middle volutes which A. D. Fraser has noted to be 
a Characteristic of Hadrianic style [Art Bulletin, IV (1921), pp. 15 ff.}. 

To the same period may also be assigned three marble female heads in high relief 
that were lying in the burned stratum just above the floor of the orchestra. These heads, 
one of which is illustrated in Figure 10, will be discussed in a subsequent article dealing 
with the sculpture and for the present it will be sufficient to point out that they closely 
resemble the head of the Hera Farnese in the Naples Museum and must reflect ihe type 


* See Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, I, pl. VI. 
* Athenes sous Auguste, p. 179. 
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of the original source of that work. 


ink a as Wd - 
| 7 The background of the heads is a marble slab in the 
top of which are cutting 


¢ s for dowels so that they presumably served some decorative 
architectural purpose in connection with the theatre building. They were, therefore, made 
T y ys "A THC Ty A ] ; ie - ‘ f 
when the theatre was constructed and were buried when that buil 


ding was burned in the 
latter part of the third century «.p. 


eae "he destruction, of which the date is fixed by the 
€ 1 > S - . d sf ye a) P 1 
atest coins in the burned stratum, those of Gallienus, was probably due to the invasion of 


the Her io 967 aaa oY 4) E Or . 
eruli in 267 a.p. In the second half of the fourth century the foundations were used 


Fig. 9. Corinthian Anta Capital in a late Wall of the Odeion 


for the erection of another building, on the northern facade of which the statues of the Giants 
were placed. But the fate of this building was brief as it does not seem to have long sur- 
vived the end of the century and may have been ruined when Alaric visited Athens in 396. 

The evidence for the identification of this small theatre is fairly clear. Only two 
buildings, that may be considered in this connection because of their theatrical type, can 
possibly be located in this part of the Agora. They are the Orchestra, described by Arrian 
(Anab., III, 16, 8) as situated opposite the Metroén and the Odeion, mentioned by Pausanias 
(I, 8, 6) next after the statues of the Tyrannicides. The shape of the new building does 
not seem suitable for the Orchestra which should normally be a full circle and no trace 
was found of the bases of the statues of the Tyrannicides which, according to Arrian and 
Pausanias, were still standing there in the middle of the second century a.p. But the shape 
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is quite appropriate for that of a small covered theatre such as the Odeion certainly was. 
Pausanias locates the Odeion near the Enneakrounos and although the new building 1s 
separated by the South Stoa from the fountain house in the southwest part of the Agora, 


Fig. 10. Marble Head from Burned Stratum above the Orchestra 


which has a good claim to be considered the Enneakrounos, it is not far from it and, there- 
fore, because of its location and of its shape it may be provisionally identified as the Odeion. 
The proposed identification is supported by the discovery of two objects in the 


excavation of the building, one a statue of Dionysos (Fig. 11) and the other a fragment 
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of a marble base inscribed with the name Philadelphos (Fig. 12). The importance of 
these dis ies is rac hota te 

iscoveries 18 due to the fact that Pausanias states that the Odeion contained 

g at 4 . , ay RE ‘ Cas ee: 5 =, ar E ; ‘ 20 

a statue of Dionysos “worth seeing,” and that in front of it were erected statues of the 


Fig. 11. Statue of Dionysos 


Ptolemies. The workmanship of the figure of Dionysos is good and when complete the 
statue might justly have been considered to be “worth seeing.” The name in the 
fragmentary inscription may reasonably be restored as Ptolemy Philadelphus and the 


piece is presumably from the base of one of the statues mentioned by Pausanias. Such 
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is the evidence at present available for the identification of the building. Further 
evidence on the subject may be secured in the next campaign when the area to the 
north will be excavated. 

The ground plan of the ancient buildings of the Agora as they appeared at the close 
of the season, shown in Figure 13, should be compared with the plan published in 
Hesperia, IV (1935), pl. Ill, opp. p. 862. On the west side below the Theseion are the 
famous public buildings: the Stoa of Zeus, the Temple of Apollo, the Metrodn, the 
Bouleuterion, and the Tholos. The south and east sides are bounded by great stoae. 


Fig. 12, Fragment of an Inscribed Base 


In the centre is the Odeion; in the southwest corner the Fountain House, the Ennea- 
krounos; and on the north edge the Altar of the Twelve Gods. <A suitable completion 
of the plan requires another stoa along the north side and, as has been suggested, such 
a position for the Stoa Poikile would harmonize with ancient references to the site of 
that building. This possibility, however, cannot be explored in the immediate future 
because the suggested site is north of the electric railway that forms the northern boundary 
of the American Zone, 


THE PLATEAU OF THE THESEION 


On the plateau south of the Theseion the living rock is visible in many places and 
elsewhere it is covered by only a shallow deposit of earth. The ultimate plan for the 
inclusion of this area in the archaeological zone presumes its embellishment by the discreet 
planting of shrubbery. Before this can be done the rock must be covered with earth and 
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Fig. 13. The Plan of the Agora at the Close of the Season 
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the space is so large that many thousands of tons will be required for the purpose. It 
will obviously be a great convenience for the excavations if the earth, which is now 
carted for a long distance at considerable trouble and expense, can be dumped in the 
immediate neighborhood. Before covering the rock, however, it was essential to explore 
it thoroughly and this investigation, which was partially made this year and will be 
completed next season, produced unexpected results. Cuttings for early graves and an 
unrifled Protogeometric burial, which will be described later, were uncovered; many 
objects of various periods were found lying close to the bedrock; and a large cistern was 
opened that had not been entered since the: fourth century a.p. 


THE CISTERN 


The cistern is located on the axis of the eleventh column of the Theseion and lies 
58.20 m. south of the stylobate. It is cut in the solid rock and is lined on the interior with 
a thick coat of stueco. The diameter of the mouth is 1.05 m. and its depth is 4.70 m. 
It was packed with stones and earth through which the ancient objects were scattered, 
but it did not contain water, which was originally received through channels cut in the 
surface of the bedrock extending south and southwest of its mouth. The contents of 
the cistern are varied in character and represent a long range of time, as is indicated 
by the dates of the coins, which include the following: Megara, 307-243 x.c.; Athenian 
New Style, 229—30 n.c.; Delian Cleruchy, after 166 8.c.; Athenian Imperial, 1st century ..p.; 
and the Emperors: Philippus, 244-249; Gallienus, 253-268; Postumus, 259-268: Constan- 
tius Chlorus, 293-306; Constantine I, 306-337; Constantius II, 323-361 A.p. Nothing 
later than the time of Constantius was found in the deposit. 

The objects from the cistern, of which forty have been catalogued, are of much 
interest and importance. They include a marble herm, two ivory statuettes, the lower 
part of a marble statuette of Herakles, a Roman lamp of the second century a.p., a lamp 
of the third century signed EV (Eutyches), two terracotta heads, twenty-two lead seals, 
and the following bronzes: a bull, statuettes of Herakles and of a shepherd, a coiled snake, 
a spout in the shape of a boar’s head, and an arrow tip. The fragile ivories and the 
bronzes are well preserved because of the dry condition of the earth in the cistern. 


THE MARBLE HERM 


The herm is of the usual type consisting of a tall shaft of Pentelic marble, supported 
by a base, which is surmounted by the bust of a man with marble projections at the 
shoulders in place of arms. The piece, which has a total height of 1.52 m., is remarkable 
for its excellent state of preservation and is particularly interesting because it bears the 
hame of the individual portrayed inseribed across the top of the face of the shaft |Fig. 14. 
IHlustrated London News, Oct. 19, 1935, p.-645, S19. 70> Ass A ee (1935), p. 444, 
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fig. 7]. The head, which. will be discussed in a subsequent article on Sculpture, is an 
admirable portrait of an elderly man. The style of the workmanship suggests a date in 
the second century a.p. and such a date would be 
fitting for the shapes of the letters of the inscription. 
But although the name is fully given: Moiragenes son of 
Dromokles, of the Deme Koile, Eponymos of the Tribe 
Hippothontis, this man is not otherwise known from an- 
cient records unless, as Mr. Sterling Dow has suggested, 
he may be identified with a Moiragenes mentioned in an 
inscription of the second century a.p. CE Gacll S00 


=~ 


THE IVORY STATURTTES 


The two small ivory figures of seated women are 
similar in type, style and costume, and were evidently 
made by the same hand (Fig. 15). Both women are 
seated on an irregularly shaped block and both wear 
the same style of dress, a chiton girdled just below the 
breasts and a himation folded across the lap. The type 
of head is also similar with placid, reposeful features in 
the Praxitelean style. In each case the hair is parted in 
the middle, brushed back over a fillet and caught in a 
knot behind. The figure on the left of the pieture (height: 
0.057 m.), whose arms are missing, is facing forward with 
her head slightly inclined to her left side. The other 
woman (height: 0.05 m.) has twisted the upper part of 
her body to the left where she is holding a large lyre. 
The presence of the lyre and the type and pose of the 
figures suggest the interpretation of them as Muses, and 
the woman with the lyre resembles in style and costume 
the figure of the seated Muse on the Mantineian base. 
The style of the figures and the admirable technical 
execution of the work are characteristic of products 
of the Greek period and since several Greek coins 
were found in the cistern there is no obstacle raised 
by the circumstances of discovery against their attri- 
bution to the fourth or third century n.c. The figures 
evidently formed the decorations of some large object as a small hole is visible at the 
back of each seat. It may be conjectured that all nine Muses made in the same 


exquisite style were set up in an aediculum or used for some other decorative purpose. 
3) 


a 


Fig. 14. The Herm of Moiragenes 


Fig. 15. Two Ivory Statuettes 


lie. 16. Bronze Statuettes 
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THE SMALL BRONZES 


By contrast with the delicately wrought ivories the bronze statuettes are crudely 
made. The two figures on the left of the picture shown in Figure 16 came from within 
the cistern, the one on the right was found on the surface outside lying above the bedrock, 
but as all are of similar careless type and of late date they have been gvrouped together. 
The figure of Herakles in the centre (height including base: 0.094 m.) is a copy in 
miniature of the famous statue of the hero resting that is well represented by the Farnese 
Herakles in the Museum at Naples. Here he is seen in similar pose with the massive 
head inclined towards the left shoulder, with the right arm bent behind his back, and 
with the left arm resting on a support over which the lion’s skin has been thrown. Similar, 
too, are the shaggy hair and beard, the exaggerated calves of the legs, and the heavily 
muscled body. The chief divergence between the statuette and its presumptive model 
is in the type of the support. The Farnese Herakles leans on his club which is resting 
on a rock, but the bronze figure holds his arm over a large tree trunk, a much less 
pleasing composition. 

The statuette on the left of the picture (height: 0.091 m.) appears to be from the same 
workshop as the Herakles. A youth is represented who is nude except for an animal’s skin 
that is girded about the loins with its ends hanging down on his thighs. He should 
probably be identified as Pan or Paris or perhaps as a simple shepherd. His right arm 
is raised aloft but in his lowered left-hand he is holding a lagobolon, a weapon with 
a curved end used for killing hares. 

The figure of Hermes on the right of the picture is even cruder than the other two. 
He is standing on a circular base holding a purse in his right hand and the caduceus in 
the left (height with.base: 0.086 m.). He wears a peaked cap and has a chlamys draped 
over the left shoulder. Large wings were attached to the ankles, part of one of which 
remains. A work of such careless character may have been intended for use merely 
as a cheap offering at some shrine. 

The contents of the cistern included also twenty-two lead seals, and seventy-one of 
similar type were found elsewhere on the plateau in the vicinity. More than half have 
on the obverse the head of Hermes with a caduceus, all counterstruck with a dolphin; 
the reverse is plain. Ten others show a standing figure of Hermes holding money bag 
and caduceus on the obverse, and on the reverse a draped standing figure. Other types 
include a head of Athena, a bearded head that is probably Poseidon with a_ trident, 
a Pegasus, a rayed head of Helios, and a bust of Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet. It 
is not certain for what purpose these seals were made but because of the predominance 
of the type of Hermes, the god of trade, it is possible that they were used in some way 


as a guarantee in connection with the production or sale of merchandise. 
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THE EARLY GRAVES 


An astonishing feature of the current campaign has been the discovery of burials of 
sundry early periods. One of these that is particularly interesting for the history of 
Athens is a grave of the neolithic period that must be dated prior to 3000 z.c., and is the 
earliest record of habitation on the site of the Agora that has been found. About two 


Fig. 17. Section and Plan of Neolithic Shaft Grave 


metres east of the facade of the Metrodn a circular cutting, ninety centimetres in dia- 
meter, appeared in the bedrock. This proved to be the top of a shaft that extended down 
to a depth of three metres; at its bottom a rectangular cutting in the rock on the east 
side contained the skeleton of an adult in crouching position and two vases. Figure 17 
shows above, in section, the shaft in relation to the foundation of the Metroén on the 
right, and to the water-channel of the sixth century p.c. on the left, and below, in plan, 
the grave and its contents. 

The two vases (Fig. 18) are primitive hand-made bowls. The one on the right of 
the picture, that was lying near the head of the skeleton, has lugs on each side for 
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handles. It has irec A ash ere ; # eae 
as been fired to an ash gray color and is slipped and polished both inside 


and out. Three pairs of drilled holes along the edges of a fracture show that this crude 
bowl had been mended in antiquity. The second vase, which had two loop handles, is 
made of equally coarse clay but it has been fired to a reddish orange color on the outside. 
The colors with which these vases were reproduced in the Illustrated London News 
(Oct, 19, 1935,-p.-647) are approximately correct. These vases do not fall into any of 
the categories of Helladic pottery and they are dated by Mrs. Leslie Walker Kosmopoulos, 
a specialist who has devoted years of study to the Greek prehistoric period, at the close of 
the neolithic age. The shaft itself contained sherds of the Middle Helladice period, 


including pieces of gray Minyan and of matt painted ware, but nothing later than that 


Fig. 18. Neolithic Vases 


period. This discovery of a neolithic burial supplements in an important way the 
revelation by Della Seta in 1922 of a settlement of the period on the south slope of the 
Acropolis [Bollettino ‘d’ Arte, N. 8., Il (1922), pp. 278f.], and the excavation of a neolithic 
tomb in the same neighborhood by A. N. Skias in 1899 (Arch. Ephem., 1902, pp. 123 ff.). 
By the courtesy of the Greek Government the bones from the grave have been deposited 
in the American Museum of Natural History in New York where they are being studied 
by Dr. H. L. Shapiro who will present an anthropological study of the material in a sub- 


sequent number of Hesperia. 


THE MYCENAEAN BURIAL 


Since a grave of the late Mycenaean period containing pottery and a gold signet ring 
was discovered in 1933 in Section Eta of the excavations |Hesperia, 1V (1935), pp. 818-820} 
it was not surprising to find another grave of the period this year. A cutting was care- 
fully made in the bedrock in Section Lambda (length: 1.90 m.) with vertical sides and 
a flat bottom. Its orientation is from east to west and the body was laid in it with 
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Fig. 19. Plan of the Mycenaean Grave 


Fig. 20 Late Mycenaean Vase 
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the head at the west end. The upper part of the skeleton is well preserved but the middle 


of the body is missing and the bones of the legs were disarranged. This disturbance 
of the bones undoubtedly occurred when a Roman wall was built across the grave as is 
shown on the plan in Figure 19. The skeleton lay in a curious position with the head 
lowered to the left so that it rested on the left shoulder. The right arm was bent across 
the chest and the fingers were tightly clasped about the left upper arm. The left forearm 
was raised so that when uncovered it pointed n arly straight up toward the surface. 
The date of the grave is fixed in the late Mycenaean period (Late Helladie HI), about 
1200 n.c., by the pottery from it which includes one vase that is practically complete 
(Fig. 20). This is a jug of familiar Mycenaean shape and decoration, with three loop 
handles on the shoulder, and with bands and stripes painted red on a buff ground. 
Another grave nearby, containing a complete skeleton, which was similarly cut in 
the bedrock, is presumably also to be classified as Mycenaean although no pottery was 
found in it. The physiological characteristics of a man of this period will presently be 
reported since the Greek Government has also presented the skeleton from the grave with 
the pottery to the American School for the Museum of Natural History in New York. 


THE PROTOGEOMETRIC GRAVE 


On the plateau south of the Theseion the bedrock is covered by a shallow deposit of 
earth, varying in depth from thirty to forty centimetres, beneath which numerous rect- 
angular cuttings in the rock were uncovered. As one of the cuttings contained an 
unrifled burial of the Protogeometric period, about 1000 3.c., and as Protogeometric 
sherds were scattered over the area these shafts are evidently the remains of a cemetery 
of that period which was located on the crest of the hill. The preserved grave was cut 
in the rock in a direction from northwest to southeast and contained the skeletons of 
two young children,-one placed above the other, both with their heads at the southeast 
end. Twelve vases were deposited with the upper skeleton, and the presence of carbonized 


Fig. 21. Plan of Protogeometric Grave 
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matter and of bones of animals in the earth above the body indicates a burnt sacrifice 
at the funeral. The plan of the grave shown in Figure 21 gives the position of the Upper 
skeleton and the offerings. The vases, which are preserved intact except for a few TUSSLE 
chips, are decorated in characteristic Protogeometric style (Fig. 22). Four of thes juss a 
the top row of the photograph bear on the shoulder the usual design of concentric sore 
circles and the vases in the lower row have equally characteristic decorative motives 


Fig. 22. Vases from Protogeometric Grave 


consisting of squares or rectangles or triangles of cross-hateching or of checker-board 
pattern. When the remainder of the plateau is excavated in the next season it may 
be expected that a farther extension of this early cemetery will be revealed. 


THE GEOMETRIC BURIALS 


Valuable historical and topographical evidence is furnished by the discovery of 
a cemetery of the Geometric period. Archaeological research always produces un- 
expected results but nothing could be more surprising than to find a cemetery in the Agora 
of Athens. Obviously the burials must have been made prior.to the time when the area 
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was selected as an agora, and the site of the cemetery, therefore, suggests the important 
topographical inference that the early town of Athens did not extend far to the north, 
but was clustered closely around the slopes of the Acropolis and the Areopagus. Twenty- 
one burials, of which most were intact, were uncovered in a limited area lying at the 
base of the south end of the Kolonos Agoraios. They are situated south of the Tholos 
and at a depth of from two to three metres below the floor of that building. It is 
reasonable to suppose that many similar graves have been destroyed by the later 
buildings and intrusions; and such violated graves may have been the source for the 
countless fragments of Geometric pottery scattered everywhere about the area at a level 
slightly above bedrock. The abundance of this deposit points to the interesting historical 
conclusion that the town of the Geometric age was a large and important one. 

The period covered by the burials extends from the beginning of the eighth well down 
into the seventh century x.c., and thus the material provided permits a study of the 
development of the Geometric style and of its transition to the early Attic. Two types 
of interment were practised, the. shaft grave which was used for adults and urn burials 
used for children. The earlier graves, dating from the beginning of the eighth century, 
had been disturbed by the later, and in one instance the second shaft had been cut across 
the earlier one and its filling earth contained dedicatory objects from its predecessor. 

From one of the disturbed early burials came a vase of unique character and of 
interesting decoration, the handsome oenochoe (height: 0.228 m.) which is illustrated 
in Figure 23. The vase has a tall vertical handle and a trefoil mouth, and its surface 
is covered with decorative designs. In addition to the linear decorations there are also 
two bands on which are represented chariots and warriors of primitive type and crude 
appearance, painted in black on the buff ground. Three warriors appear on the band 
encircling the high neck of the vase. They wear helmets with long waving crests, have 
long swords suspended at the waist, and each carries two spears and a shield of hour-glass 
shape. The shoulder decoration of the oenochoe consists of a large meander pattern set 
between narrow bands of zigzags, and then below, about the body of the vase, comes the 
main zone of decoration. 

The frieze of warriors engaged in a combat of Homeric type is shown in developed 
form in Figure 24. The central part of the scene is a hand-to-hand fight between two men 
of opposing sides. The single combatant who is facing two foes is protecting himself and 
his charioteer with a square shield; the driver of the four-wheeled cart on the right, who 
is equipped with an hour-glass shield, is undoubtedly to be associated with the attacking 
foot soldiers on the left and thus the opposing forces are distinguished by shields of 
different shapes.2 The human figures are crudely made, with eyes formed by dots in 


1 Dr. Hampe of the German Institute has made the interesting suggestion that the “Siamese” twins, 
the Aktorions, are here represented, cp. C. Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, pp. 165 ff. 

2 For the use of shields of different shape by a single group see G. Lippold, Griechische Schilde in 
Miinchener Archdologische Studien, p. 424. 
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reserved areas, with broad shoulders, wasp waists, and large hips, but in spite of the naive 
erudity of the execution the artist has succeeded in presenting variety of composition and 
in instilling a sense of action into the scene. 
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Fig. 28. Early Geometric Oenochoe 


This vase, as far as the decoration is concerned, is an unusually interesting example of 


a familiar type of pottery, but it has also an additional and unique characteristic. Four 
round holes are cut in the body, pairs opposite one another, front and back and on the 
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sides, and through these holes are passed two 


hollow terracotta tubes, which thus cross 
on the interior of the vase. 


No parallel exists for this curious arrangement and the signi- 
ficance of the tubes is far from clear. They 


were made with much care and with con- 


Fig. 24. Combat Scene on the Frieze of the Oenochoe 


Fig. 25. Geometric Terracotta Figurines 


siderable difficulty, and must have been essential to the purpose for which they were 
intended, but that purpose, which may have been concerned with magic or ritual, remains 
for the present an enigma. Bash . 

A group of contemporaneous terracotta figurines was found in thes Ls, on the 
oenochoe and in the filling of a neighboring grave (Fig. 25). On the left of the picture 
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a charioteer is seen standing in his car, on the right are two seated figures, and in the 
centre are a bird and two erude animals, horses or dogs. The technique is similar to that 
used on the oenochoe and the figures are covered with decorations painted in black on 
a buff ground. The most interesting of these terracottas is the seated figure on the extreme 
right. The person, presumably a woman, has its arms raised aloft in the position of 
tearing the hair, so that a mourning attitude is 
portrayed. The body is entirely covered with de- 
coration but besides the usual geometric designs 
a small figure is painted on the centre of both 
front and back in the same attitude as that of 
the terracotta itself, with arms raised and with 
the hands tearing the hair. The figure on the 
front of the body is set between two swastikas; 
on the back there are also two swastikas but 
their arrangement is different, one being at the 
left of the figure and the other below it. These 
terracottas were funeral dedications, and _ re- 
presentations of mourning scenes are commonly 
portrayed on sepulchral vases of the Dipylon style. 

Such a scene is, in fact, represented on an 
amphora found near the figurines that is adorned 
with plastic snakes of sepulchral significance on 
rim, handles and shoulder (Fig. 26). Besides 
the linear designs three bands of figured orna- 
mentation present scenes associated with sepul- 
ture. On the front the narrow band just below 
the rim is occupied by a series of men bringing 


offerings, the panel on the neck portrays a pro- 

thesis scene, and on the main band around the body 

Fig. 26. Geometric Amphora is a series of five three-horse chariots, symbolical 

of the funeral games held in honor of the dead. 

These scenes illustrate some of the burial customs of the early Greeks, and the elaborate- 
ness of the designs bespeaks developed skill on the part of both the potter and painter. 


THE SHAFT GRAVES 


Six shaft graves were uncovered which yielded pottery dating in the latter part of the 
eighth century. One of these was a double burial that differed in type from its neighbors. 
The skeleton of a man was lying in undisturbed state in a direction from northwest to 
southeast with the head at the northwest end. The bones were covered with hard packed 
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earth but there was no stone cover preserved above them. Figure 27 shows the out- 
Stretched skeleton, with the stone slabs covering another grave 


south of it still in place 
and on the left the urn burial of an infant. 


No vases were found with the bones of the 
man but an iron dagger was lying under his left arm. When the skeleton had been 
fee and a thin stratum of earth beneath it had been cleared seven vases appeared 
C . lw 1 € <|> | 
irectly below lying on a skeleton of a woman that was placed in the opposite direction 


Fig. 27. Geometrie Shaft Graves and Urn Burial 


to that of the man, that is with the head toward the southeast. The vases from the grave 
are a pyxis, four bowls, a tall pitcher and a kantharos. 

The neighboring grave to the south also contained the skeleton of a woman and seven 
vases, of which five are pyxides.t. This grave is a typical example of the group. ‘The 
bedrock had been cut away to form the shaft which was covered with seven slabs of gray 
limestone. After the removal of the slabs earth was encountered for a depth of forty 
centimetres, below which was a layer of ashes ten centimetres deep. Under the ashes was 
a thin stratum of earth that had been strewn over the body and the offerings. Apparently 
when the body had been placed in the grave and the vases deposited sufficient earth was 
thrown in to cover them; then sacrifices were held and the ashes scattered over the earth 


before the cover slabs were set in place. 


1 These vases are illustrated in A. J..A., XXXIX (1935), p. 176, fig. 4. 
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Three graves of men contained few offerings forming a noticeable contrast to the 
richness of the contents of the graves of women. This contrast is intensified when we 
come to the last and richest grave of the group, that of a young woman. The appearance 
of the grave after the removal of the cover slabs and the clearance of the filling earth is 


Fig. 28. Geometric Grave of a Young Woman, as Excavated 
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Vig. 29. Plan of Geometric Grave showing Offerings in Place 
shown in Figure 28. The grave was oriented approximately east and west and the body 
lay with the head at the west end. The offerings, of which the position is clearly marked 
on the plan (Fig. 29), comprise a large iron brooch, a small bronze brooch, a bronze stick 
pin, two bronze rings, a terracotta disc, and twenty-two vases. The vases (Fie. 30), eleven 


of which are pyxides, illustrate the beauty and the variety of the best geometric technique. 
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here the shaft graves eleven urn burials were uncovered in the cemetery. These 
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arge amphorae or small pithoi that contained, when found in undisturbed condition 
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the partially burned bones of infants and offerings of small vases such as would be appro 
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Fig. 30. Vases from Geometric Grave 


priate for the use of children. Some of these urn burials extend in date into the seventh 
century and thus approach the time when this area was preempted for the location of 


the Agora. 
THE: POTTERY 


In addition to many complete vases secured from the unrifled graves pottery in more 
or less well preserved condition was found elsewhere in the excavations, in wells and 
cisterns and in disturbed deposits, in such abundance that the season may be appropriately 
characterized as distinctively a pottery year. Many different periods are represented by 
ceramic masterpieces and even works from the hands of the famous Attic potters are not 
lacking. Several of the categories will be discussed in special articles by members of the 


staff so that only a brief account of the material need be presented here. 


Fig. 31. Early Geometric Oenochoe from the Shaft 


Fig. 32. Geometric Krater from the Shaft 
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some clearing of late walls in the northeast corner of Se 


' ction Kita, that was excavated 
In 1933, led to the discovery of a well cut in tl 


1e bedrock. The mouth of the well lies 
6 metres below modern level and the well itself extended to a depth of 5% metres; its 


filling belonged uniformly to the early Geometric period. In addition to many baskets 
of sherds from the shaft two vases that are practically 


complete were found at the 
342 metre level. 


Qne of these is a large oenochoe of the black Dipylon style (Fig. 31), 
and the other is a handsome krater tl 


iat is decorated with dark brown bands painted on 
a light buff ground (Fig. 32). 


In the same stratum with these vases was discovered an 
imported object of extraordinary character. This is a pendant made of blue glass that is 
illustrated in Figure 33 from an enlarged water-color made by Piet de Jong. The head of 
a woman is portrayed whose face is framed by a wig or a heavy mass of hair. The shape 
of the face is long and tapering, the eyes are harrow, the cheek bones are high and pro- 
minent, the mouth is small, and the neck is encircled by two rows of beads. The 
appearance of this head and the material from which it is made suggest an eastern source, 
perhaps Phoenician or Syrian, but no parallel has yet been noted that might be helpful in 
determining its origin or its date. 

Another interesting object. of the Geometric period is a two-handled bowl that bears 
on its side in incised letters the name of its owner (Fig. 34). The shape is rather shallow 
with an outflaring rim, and the handles are horizontal. The buff clay had been covered 
with a black slip that has largely flaked away. The bowl was found in a late Geometric 
context and its shape is exactly similar to bowls found in the late Geometric cemetery at 
Corinth. It should be dated near the end of the eighth century z.c. The unusual feature 
about it is the presence of the inscription by which the owner records his proprietary rights. 
It reads: GAPIO EIMI POTEPION, I am the cup of Tharios. The name Tharios is not other- 
wise known, and the use of the diphthong instead of the simple E in the verb should 
be noted. The letters are carefully made and show no signs of chipping so that 
the inscription is evidently contemporaneous with the manufacture of the bowl. The 
shapes of the letters are similar to those inscribed on the Geometric pottery found 
by Blegen on Mt. Hymettus [4./.A4., XXXVUI (1934), pp. 10ff.], and the bowl fur- 
nishes another illustration of the advanced development of Greek writing in the eighth 
century. 

Succeeding the Geometric style a new type of pottery appeared in Athens in the early 
seventh century that is characterized by altered shapes and by a greater repertory of decora- 
tive motives. A magnificent specimen of this Proto-attic style is a stately krater that is 
decorated on each side by two large birds, resembling an ostrich in appearance, that face 
each other in a field of ornamental designs consisting of rosettes, circles, zigzags, and 
elaborate spirals. Figure 35 shows the vase as restored by de Jong. The only uncertain 
element in this restoration is the shape of the base of which no part was recovered, and 
which perhaps should haye been made higher on the analogy of the vase in the Fitzwilliam 


Museum (Corp. Vas. Ant., Cambridge, 1, IU GH, pl. Il, 7). Other pottery of this group 
i> . . 3 £ ; 


Fig. 33. Glass Pendant. Seale 4:1 


Fig. 34. Late Geometrie Bowl with Inseription 
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includes a panel from a large vase that is occupied by a realistic cock and a side of a vase 
decorated with two facing sphinxes. 

Other early ceramic types include several imported Corinthian vases, a fine fragment 


from the neck of a large amphora of Attic orientalizing style that is decorated with a run- 


Fig. 35. Proto-attic Krater 


ning Gorgon, and an Attic Black-figured jug with an arming scene portrayed on its front 
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panel. The many pieces of fifth century ware, of which the two most important are 
. 5 c ; » fraomentarv vase signed bv 

a white-ground dise with Helios standing in a chariot and a fragmentary vase signed by 


i i lis in later articles by Miss Taleott. Attention, however, may 
Euthymides, will be published in later articles by Miss Te : ie 


oO 
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be called here to an interesting inscription incised on the bottom of the base of a sue 
two-handled bowl that was found in connection with other vases with incised names I 
a pit beneath the floor of the Stoa of Zeus. The earliest datable object from the pit is an 
ostrakon of Aristeides that cannot be placed after 483, the year when Aristeides was 
ostracized. The inscription is in the form of a dactylic hexameter line divided between 
the outer rim of the bottom of the base and its inner disc. It reads as follows: gyoty 


Fig. 36. Incised Inseription on Bottom of Vase 


6 yoawas E[vpedy|iog Swolag xavemvyoy, which may be freely translated: “ Euphronios who 
painted the vase (or scratched the inscription) says Sosias be damned!” All the letters are 
clear except those of the name Euphronios which have been deliberately deleted, but the 
remaining traces of letters seem to me to warrant the suggested restoration. In order to 
show the spacing of the restored letters the inscription is illustrated in Figure 36 from 
a drawing by de Jong. The rivalry between Euthymides and Euphronios is well known 
from the inscription on an amphora in Munich (E. Pfuhl, Malerei uw. Zeichnung d. Griechen, 
I, p. 433), and whether or not the Sosias here cursed is to be identified with the potter 
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Sosias, I am incline ; i 
posias, | am inclined to connee e new inscripti i i i 
onnect the new inscription with the rivalries existing among the 
ceramic masters in Athens. | 5 
CRIS Sie NOR SAT ER ee iy: ak ae 
great quantity of pottery dating from the fourth and third e 


from several cisterns on the west side of the area of excavations 


enturies was secured 


One of the deposits 
| 7 a Jne » deposits that 
can be dated in the middle years of the fourth century contained a vase that had been 


Fig. 37. Hydria of Hadra Type 


imported from Cyprus. Another imported vase is a hydria (Fig. 37) that belongs stylistic- 
ally to a group that has acquired its name from the cemetery of Hadra near Alexandria 
where many have been found. The evidence secured at Hadra dates this pottery in the 
second quarter of the third century n.c. It is interesting to secure these imported vases 
both for the confirmatory chronological evidence that they provide and for the enlargement 


of the variety of pottery in the Agora collection. 
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The local Hellenistic ware is abundantly represented in the year’s harvest, and two 
vases are selected to illustrate this group (Fig. 38). They are of similar shape, ike 
kantharos type, and both have the rich black glaze that is characteristic of ie period 
with decorative motives added in opaque white. The vase on the left of the picture 1s 
decorated with pairs of dolphins, while that on the right has above its ornamental eee 
the painted word, grdiac, “ Friendship’s cup,” thus identifying the authentic “loving cup” 
of the ancient Greeks. The thin walls and graceful shape of these cups recall the statement 


Fig. 38. Hellenistic Vases 


of Epigenes, a fourth century writer quoted by Athenaeus (XI, 474 a), that “potters do not 
make fat kantharoi now but they make them small and dainty as if people were going to 
drink the cups and not the wine.” 

The excavations always produce considerable pottery of the later periods, Roman, 
syzantine, and Turkish but this does not require detailed description in this place. The 
fact should be emphasized, however, that well preserved specimens in the Agora collection 
now handsomely illustrate many diverse periods of ceramic development. Contrary to all 
previous expectations the Agora has become a new centre in Athens for the study of 
pottery, and especially valuable for that study is the fact that accurate records furnish 
all details of the circumstances of discovery so that precious chronological evidence is 
usually available. 
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TERRACOTTAS 


Figurines of many types and periods are commonly found in the area, and evidence 
that they were locally made is provided by the frequent discovery of the 


used in their manufacture. 


moulds that were 
The number of Greek and Roman lamps is steadily increasing, 
and those secured during the present season, 369 in number representing practically all 
periods, bring the total catalogued in the Agora. to 1921. One Hellenistic example is 
particularly interesting because a piece of the wick is preserved in place extending from 
the channel of the nozzle into the bowl. Since the dates of lamps are now fairly well 


fixed they supplement coins in providing chronological evidence for stratified deposits. 
COINS 


The problem of handling the coins from the excavations is an ever growing one because 
of the constantly increasing numbers. The harvest of the present year was 9,690 pieces, 
and the grand total for the five seasons is 41,290. This total includes modern coins and 
many that will disintegrate in the cleaning process, but the proportion of those lost is 
surprisingly small in view of the badly corroded condition in which they come from the 
ground. This is demonstrated by the complete returns from Section Eta. Of a total of 
3,624 coins from this Section 395 (10.9%) disintegrated and 93 (2.5%) were illegible, 
leaving 3,136 (86.5%) that were legible and identified. An analytical study of the coins 
is presented by Mrs. Shear in a later article in this Number. 


OSTRAKA 


The collection of ostraka now numbers 145 pieces, including the names of all those 
listed by Aristotle as ostracized before the Persian invasion, names of Athenians known 
in history, and names not otherwise known from historical records. Ballots derived from 
the early ostracisms, of which specimens are shown in Figure 389, include seven against 
Hipparchos son of Charmos, seven against Megakles son of Hippokrates, six against Xan- 
thippos son of Arriphron, twenty-eight against Aristeides son of Lysimachos, fifty-four 
against Themistokles son of Neokles, and thirteen against Hippokrates son of Anaxilas 
(or Alkmeonides). 

Many curious variations occur in the spelling of the names indicative of the low degree 
of ieeraey of the period. One ballot of Aristeides is particularly interesting in view of 
the story related by Plutarch (4risteides, VII, 5—6) about the embarrassment of an illiterate 
man who could not write the name. On the sherd the name was poorly written and below 
it the father’s name was started. Then the name of the Deme, Alopekethen, was incised 
and later crossed out, and below it the father’s name, Lysimachos, was carefully incised in 
a different hand. Evidently a voter became quite confused with the name and sought help 
from a neighbor just as in the tale of Plutarch the illiterate man did of Aristeides himself. 
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The name of Themistokles is also variously written. In one case patronymic and demotic 
are added, in fifteen cases only patronymic appears, and in twenty-one only the demotic. 
One sherd (lower right corner of the picture) is unique in showing the use of the four- 
barred sigma, and of omega instead of omikron in the termination of the father’s name. 
An interesting ostrakon bears the name of Kallias son of Didymias, who was a famous 
athlete and won the Pankration at Olympia in 472. A monument was erected to him at 


Fig. 39. Ostraka 


Olympia and numerous victories at other games are recorded, but we hear nothing of any 
political activity in which he was engaged at Athens. Pseudo-Andocides (IV, 32) simply 
mentions the ostracism as a reproach to the city. Perhaps the votes of ostracism against 
him were assembled by jealous athletic groups.! 


INSCRIPTIONS 


New inscriptions, complete and fragmentary, to the number of 1079 have raised the 
grand total from the excavations to 3058. As in previous years the new pieces represent 


many types of documents and date from many different periods. They require detailed 


' The ostracism of Kallias was questioned by Careopino, L’Ostracisme Athénien® (Paris, 1935), p. 120. 
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t : Fe ec Re 
a raaaiaa aaen is being devoted to them by Professor Meritt and his assistants. 
e results are being published regularly in Hesperia and form the exclusive contents of 


two numbers of the latest volume Cree era 
s and 4). Only several pieces ; 
interest will be mentioned here. . a eee aaa 


Fig. 40. Notice of Library Regulations 


Some boundary stones of precincts have been secured of which the most interesting 
are those of the Metroon and of the sanctuary of the Dioscuri, but since they were not in 
place they have no topographical significance. Decrees with the names and dates of 
archons are always of value for establishing the chronology of the Attic calendar, but 
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especially important is a fragment preserving part of a list of treasurers, which carries 
a sequence of names of seven archons beginning with Philanthes 87/6. The following 
names are Hierophantes, Pythokritos, Niketes, Pammenes, Demetrios and one beginning 
with the letters AR. Of the names of the treasurers Pasinikos is not otherwise known in 
Attic prosopography. The significance of the new list is that it fixes exact dates for the 
archons Pythokritos, Niketes and Pammenes, who had been previously known but had not 
been exactly dated, and it gives the names of two archons, Demetrios and AR...., who 
had not been known before. It also necessitates the determination of new dates for the 
series of three archons who had been placed tentatively in the years 84 to 81 which are 
now definitely oceupied. This is a good illustration of the type of historical information 
that is being supplied by the excavations in the Agora. 

An inscription of quite modern tone referring to library regulations was found in the 
vicinity of the dedicatory inscription of the library of Trajan |Hesperia, IV (1935), p. B02, 
fig. 19]. It is evidently an official notice that was posted in or before the building (Fig. 40), 
and reads: fuPatoy (sic) ove e€evexOioerar ene Oudoauev’ cvvyioeta ad Weag mQurIg 
uéyou Extyg: “No book shall be taken out, since we have sworn it. It will be open from 
the first hour until the sixth.” The strong prohibition against removing books possibly 
indicates the irritation of the librarian at the abuse of this privilege by readers. 

This account of the main achievements of the current campaign is clear evidence of the 
steady progress of the work and of the invaluable results that have been accomplished. 
Forty modern houses have been expropriated and demolished in the blocks designated for 
excavation in 1936. This great enterprise is beyond the half-way mark and is now on the 
home stretch. There is no reason to doubt that the discoveries of the future will equal in 
interest and importance the splendid achievements of the past. 
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AN ATHENIAN MALEDICTORY INSCRIPTION ON LEAD 


The discovery of forty-five lead tablets in a well in the Athenian Agora was an- 
nounced by T. L. Shear in his general report on the excavations there in 1933.2. The 
tablet here published is the first of the remarkable “hoard” to be unrolled and partly 
read. Since it is a curse inscription the others may be assumed to be of the same 
character. They promise to be a welcome addition to the tabellue defixionum which 
have been found in Attica and elsewhere.2 Obviously the Athenians of the Roman 
period believed in the potency of the cryptic curse and used it extensively. The large 
number of the tablets may mean that the curse on lead originated in Attica, as Wiinsch 
is inclined to believe.s The place of discovery shows that the Athenians observed the 
prescription that such curses be thrown eg goéce eyonucriotoy.* 

As a result of long burial in the earth the tablet has partly disintegrated (Fig. 1). 
The missing parts contained among other items the name of the deity invoked and of 
the person cursed. In several places the surface of the tablet is so badly preserved 
that the letters cannot be made out with certainty. It is possible that what is missing 
may be restored with the help of the other tablets which were inscribed and thrown 
into the well at approximately the same time, because in curse inscriptions there was 
a tendency to repeat certain phrases and formulae. Of the eighteen lines of our in- 
scription the last seven are quite intelligible while the general meaning of the rest may 
be safely inferred from the portions preserved. The writing is from left to right and is 
not stoichedon. The lines averaged forty letters. There were apparently no abbreviations 
and few ligatures. The forms of the letters resemble closely those of literary papyri of 
the third century after Christ. Such date for the tablet is confirmed by the coarse 
Roman pottery with which it was found. The most useful objects for dating the deposit 
to the third century were two lamps of Broneer’s type XXVII° which were discovered 
at depths of 7.50 m. and 9.05 m. Another significant object in the deposit was a water- 
jar with basket-handle which has been found in other contexts of late Roman date. 
Thirty-seven of the tablets including the one here published lay in the well at a depth 
varying from 9m. to 9.50m. Its inventory number is 1440-IL 72. The tablet measures 
0.16 m. by 0.116 m. It was rolled from side to side, and was not transfixed with a nail, 


1 4. J, A., XXXVII (1933), p. 546, fig. 7; p. 548; Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 325, fig. 12. 

2 R. Wiinsch, Defixvionum Tabellae Atticae; A. Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae; KE. Ziebarth, Neue Ver- 
fluchingstafeln aus Attika, Bovotien und Hubova. 

= Op, ct., p. XXXII. 

4 C. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1, p. 192. 
Cf, E. M. Thompson, Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 147. 
6 Q. Broneer, Corinth, Lamps, p. 96. 
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Fig. 1. Inseribed Lead Tablet 
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Tupwrtow!anovBrarmegsnO8ohyoonbarcbros 
CTOUYO . . EQQWWLIHT . EQWOKALALOLVALTWILOCY {WEE 

1d TElalworan.. TOHOVOURTRYWVYETALOVEWOZALEOWLOO 
Wvyxechwroovouanwuynnooynorovonmeovurcodo 
VEO LOGGED Wie \. « LOahcLooavovoaercodtowoun 
OEVHXOLWYTTEQLEQYOY 


TRANSCRIPTION 


Shas alm ens PaPagpogfosapoes........ Boopapar. 
ae ek eee vy meeoadtdwutloot] Eolwva ov &\texev Eiovyé- 
Solr geet Seman Tag EWS att [od] xai ry yr[d]uny adros 
Bettye A ete, «dn ood aéoa xal tobe oy abt [@ . .|Pote etc tov 
oy Ce ae ne riggwy al@rva not zavaws ..c nal ertohe- 
.. aC mEdSEls dtd |oac UéhAeL woLEiy. nave [oyele xetl Wi) 
3 eee modo, Eev dé net émiPaddy [te]i ce wod( evel 
Xe, et ee eee nhogvovy ; chvennmrnonssare ve ited! 
mccocOt|OLwut oor] *Eowre dy éve[zely Etouyévec, xocerous Tepe 
Te ee eee tore... S76 SaPow[6] . cacy av. . emouw gorovoryl 
émt eplajmoug@ én apari[oul@ zat wis[e] oxcor Xerdww 
woyijte “Eows xai at oby able] @ socyuoreteee, vee HOKTOLE 
Trpar “lee “Iaxob fice Iw °Eo1,6 Bokyoon§ Tarabvas 
"Arouweo .. soow. Poyjt(o] “Bows xal at ody abt@ mocyuc- 
15 rete. Qe rad[ra] tc drdpara Whyerar obtwg uci “Eowvos 
woyéob@ td dvouc 1 Wry) i) Goyi) 6 rods H meobvuta 6 ho- 
node. Eoltw &Wv] yoo tdahog tvorvg audgdr(o)g ws wy- 


dev axovwy 7EQlegyor. 


TRANSLATION 


BRR hc caees awe Babarphorbobaborb........ borphabai . 
I deliver over to you Eros whom Isigenia bare. 


el eee eae 6) ef Jal) ‘e. 0) i¢ 


... [May you bind with magic] his digestion(?) and his judgment 
beneath(?) thy mist, and those with him may you [receive?] into 


Ree we epee s Tears: sf) 's, 


forever, and may you chill and bring to nought 


(eb)! 


fe) (ei is, whe. wei ites es 9 


whatsoever deeds he is about to accomplish. Restrain and do not 
[permit him] to do [anything]. But if he even desires to do something 


- a eae ITC ES TOLE CUD E) Acree, ease eT ee ee i ie 


I deliver over to you Eros whom Isigenia bare, mighty Typhon 
Ph Glthed Precis Saar an Seth Sabaoth eaanau .. Apomps Phriourigz 

that he may disappear and become cold ochaoi cheilops. 

Let Eros become cold and his affairs with him, yes mighty 
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Typhon Iao Iakoubia io Erbeth Bolchoseth Patathnax 
Apompso.. erro. Let Eros become cold and his affairs with him. 
15 As these names become cold, so also of Eros 
let be chilled the name, the soul, the wrath, the mind, the zeal, the 
reason. Let him be without soul, without speech, without mind, without heart, as 
one who hears nothing curious. 


CoMMENTARY 


Line 1. In the initial line the author of the curse invoked a deity whose name is 
now lost but whose magical appellatives survive and suggest Hecate. Thus in the great 
magical papyrus at Paris which is dated to the fourth century this goddess is addressed 
as xvole “Exérn pooSapooswfag x%.v. 4.1 Farther on in our tablet Typhon is invoked 
twice (lines 9, 13) but this does not imply an initial invocation of him. Kvela ‘Exéry 
is then a possible restoration for the very beginning of the inscription where ap- 
proximately ten letters are missing. The rest of the initial line, with the exception of 
the last two letters perhaps, was occupied with the magical title or titles of the deity 
invoked. These cryptic names were supposed to compel the compliance of the chthonic 
deity with the demands of the curse. 


Line 2. The first extant letter may be the final one of vexvdaluwy which precedes 
meoadlowut, although not immediately, in a magical papyrus in the British Museum.? 
This verb is followed by the dative of the deity to whom the accursed is consigned.’ 
The pronoun oot is a certain restoration in the small space available in our tablet. 
The name of the victim followed, and of it the letters eg can be made out. Its recurrence 
in line 9 makes the restoration here of "Eowre unquestioned. The name of the mother 
of Eros is given in the formula Oy érezey Etovy[érex] which recurs in line 9.4. There is 
no trace of an ¢ in the penult. The mother’s name which means “ daughter of Isis ” 
shows that her family were devotees of the Egyptian goddess Isis whose cult had been 
established in Athens centuries before the date of our tablet. The name of Eros was 
apparently common in Egypt at this time, for it occurs in inscriptions and papyri. 
Three examples in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri are dated to the second or third century.® 
Several others are listed by F. Preisigke.® An inscription at Philae records the it 


ie Ovarearia ani Df) Tina 1d22. of Tina OOF eee Ce . 2 

Preisendanz, I, p. 120, line 1433; ef. line 2959. I ersephone is called in the same papyrus poepooopooese. 

2 Preisendanz 99 line 33h: f , 8 > vT ov ;. f = 

; Ee ene eH, I, p. 192, line 835: vexvdatuwy, boris mov ot él, meocdidwul gor tov dsiva bums uy 
MOUjon tO Osive moayuc. 

* Cf. Preisendanz, IT, p. 20: megedWwul oor, déonore "Oorgr. 

4 Wraetlene vance + F 7 OR |a71. Nak wit < s . 
re I urther examples in Audollent, pp. 57, 208, 374; Nock, Jour. Haypt. Arch., 1929, p. 234 (in Cairo). 
Che formula is common in papyri. 

PVT, mos, 927, 930% SDI mo. Lou6. 

® Namenbuch, s. vy. Eros. 
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of one Eros who came 
appropriate the string 
lines 13 and 14, 


to worship Isis.1 The names Isigenia and Eros thus make very 
of Egyptian magical titles with which Typhon is invoked in 


Line 3. The gap in this line must have contained a verb of cursing, possibly xeradety, 


which governed the following accusatives. This verb is of common occurrence in Athenian 
defixiones.” If the first object of the curse is correctly read as tac méwne for tég méwerc 
then the victim’s digestion is linked with his intelligence for impairment at the hands 
of the infernal deity, 


Line 4. The digestive function and the intellectual faculty of Eros appear to be 
consigned to the terrifying gloom of Tartarus, if the gap in this line may be filled in 
part with td roy poatxjdd7. Another Attic curse combines in one imprecation murky 
Tartarus and Hecate: 

Ajow éye zetvny bid Téotaooy ceoderta 
deouoig coyakeloig avy & “Exctn yfovic.® 


The expression xet tode oty atr@ is found also in magical papyri.4 
S f s ; 


Line 5. The missing accusative after e@g may have been Téeraoor. It is possible 
also that the preposition should be construed with oaf@ve. The two concluding verbs 
of the line are probably to be restored as aorist optatives of wish correlative with 
[Ac]@org in the preceding line. The optative of wish is found in a curse inscription 
from Patissia: “Egui [yOdrie, Ad] Bor weyry.® 


Line 6. For the restoration [tég modgerg ébadjoag may be cited another Attic tablet 
which has at sodgerg brd[oag nal] goye wéhhet ...6 The word zocgerg is to be joined 
with the verb zarawtE[erg] since in another tablet certain medSeg are condemned to 
become cold: [w]vyed[c] tag meckeg.7 The imperative xardoyeg which is here regarded 
as the first word of a sentence, is amplified with a prohibition. Kerdoyeg is found in 
magical papyri with zroeéyuc.® 


d ee aaili é 9 ae ” 
Line 8. This seems to be a jumble of letters conveniently described as “ Ephesian. 


G p sant s gas 2 « O s ~ ” is $ 
Line 9. With the exception of the invocation of the “mighty Typhon this line 
repeats the second. Such repetition is a feature of the curse inscription. 


ITOLInNG. Ue p. 430, no. 4918. 

2 Wiinsch, p. 48, Devyovendi Verba. 

3 Wiinsch, p. 29, no. 108. 

4 Preisendanz, I, p. 140, line 2215. 

5 Wiinsch, p. 22, no. 93, 1. 

6 Wiinsch, p. 12, no. 63. 

7 Audollent, p. 95, no. 67, line a Ae ee RA meee 

8 Prei Q T, p. 192, lines 364, 369. Cf. abid., p. 02, SORE f Rak lyse 2 
2 oy Se ne 105; Pi doltont! pp. 40—68. For xoutare Tupay see Preisendanz, I, p. 76, line 180. 


Cf. ibid., p. 36, line 87. 
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Line 10. Seth Sabaoth is here invoked and the invocation made more compelling 
by the addition of his cryptic titles. Seth was the Egyptian name of Typhon.* Hesychius 
tells us that Sabaoth was wavrozedérwe. At the end of the line is the title evoup poroveryt 
the first part of which is repeated in line 14 in slightly variant form while the second 
part is found in other cryptie appeals.® 


Line 11. The prepositional phrase which is repeated for emphasis is dependent 
upon the verb in line 9 which is safely conjectured to have been zagadidwut. The 
phrase expresses purpose. The épamoude, “removal from the earth” i.e. death which 
is here demanded for Eros, appears in verbal form in another tablet found in Attica.* 
The zai which follows seems to compel the restoration of wv§- as a dative. The last 
letters of the line seem again to be cryptic. Xedww may perhaps be compared with 
nxousadktww which is found in a magical papyrus.* 


Lines 12-18. This passage is practically complete and developes the wi&ig of line 11. 
Eros and his affairs are to become cold, a fate twice demanded just as his “ removal ” 
is twice demanded (line 11). The name of Typhon is reénforced with a series of Egyptian 
and Jewish titles. These occur for the first time in Athenian curse-inscriptions but are 


at home in the magical papyri. A papyrus in London has tw eefr6..... tw PodyoorG, 
wo matabyes.© Another offers closer similarity: Jaxov® tae tw eofrO.......... Pie (8 


Bokyoonf ..... watabvas, awowo oosogw.® The fact that these titles occur in the same 
sequence in the papyri and in our tablet attests the wide propagation of this cryptic 
formula. A magical papyrus in Berlin contains a meocevy) ‘Iazwe." The pair aowo 
ooeoow favors the conjecture that the form ..egem of our tablet may be restored as 
ooeoow, a title suggesting the name Osiris. In the great magical papyrus in Paris the 
titles Im ¢98,6 and Iw Bodyoorf are described as e@Ayifue dréuare of Typhon.S They are 
referred to in our tablet as tetra cé édréucte. In line 15 the author of the curse uses 
a conventional comparison, a variant of which is found in the Athenian tablets. With 
wg... obrme zal compare wg obtog 6 udAvBdog Weyodg.... orwg zat Ta THY artatbe véeyoou- 
usrorv Woyoe éorw. This comparison oceurs regularly at the end of the curse as in our 
instance. The verbs whyw (wiya), xarewryo and the adjective weyode are well attested 
for the vocabulary of the maledictory inseription.® A magical papyrus in the British 


S ARM, Ce HEY ee MOS. mize |oy. 

* Por oporovery and geroveryec see Audollent, p. 848, line 24; p. 509. 

* apavito, Audollent, p. 84, line 17. éperj also occurs in a tablet from the Peiraeus, Wiinsch, p. 24, 
no. 9%, line 31. 

* Audollent, p. 500; cf. Aecdeow, ibid., p. 503. 

* Preisendanz, II, p. 133. 

® Preisendanz, Il, p. 82. Of. pp. 29, 85, 163, 165, 186. With Ino Iakoubia ef. Iao Tossef in Audollent, 
p. 346 (from Carthage). Such titles are assembled by Audollent, pp. 509—510. 

7 Preisendanz, Il, p. 148. 

® Preisendanz, I, p. 80, lines 280—281. 

* Audollent, p. 209 B11, p. 210, line 24; Wiinsch, p. 49D, e. 
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Museum prescribes that one inscribe a demand upon a lead tablet taken from a cold 
aqueduct.t Apparently it was desirable that the lead plaque be cold, as it would be if 
thrown into a well. In our instance the name of Eros was to become as cold as the 
names of the underworld gods. If his name was chilled, he would be too. In line 17 
the restoration go[rw] seems the only one possible. A Cypriote curse discovered at 


Curium has ijrwoar (= %orwoar) &heador, épovot, &yhwooo.? Another of uncertain pro- 
venance in Attica contains the words wWoyod zorw.3 


1 


Preisendanz, IJ, p. 20, line 432. Cf. Wiinsch, p. IIT. 
Audollent, p. 46, no. 25, line 18. 
Wiinsch, p. 28, no. 107, line 5. 


to 
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PANATHENAIC AMPHORAE FROM THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


It was believed not long since that the awarding of Panathenaie prize amphorae 
was ended by the sumptuary legislation or rearrangements of Demetrios of Phaleron. 
Consequently no such amphora was dated after 308/78.c. The seemingly later evidence 
could be, and was, explained away. In 1922 E. Schmidt first made out a Case for 
a Hellenistic continuation, or revival. His argument was embarrassed by a paucity of 
evidence; also, by the very mixed value of such evidence as existed. The result was 
that his case, though worthy of credence in the absence of any better material, fell 
short of being a demonstration. 

The excavations in the Agora have produced certain sherds which make it possible 
to settle the question, and to illuminate the various other items of evidence. It will 
appear that some fragmentary vases can be securely dated in the latter half of the 
third, and others in the second century z.c.; and that the series probably continued 
into Roman times. 

The conclusive demonstration that Panathenaic prize amphorae were made after 
308/7 z.c. rests on two inscribed sherds. The first is from Pergamon (Fig. 1).2 One 
notes the use of “ apices” (serifs), and the broken bar in the alpha. From systematic 
study of Athenian lettering in inscriptions, it can be said that such traits, though found 
very infrequently in the late third century, almost invariably date an inscription in the 
second century or later; they are really common only after ca. 150 3.0.3 On coins they 
* the commencement 
of which is usually put in 229.4 There is no known significant occurrence in Athens 
of the serif or the broken bar earlier than 229 z.c.® 


appear a generation or so earlier, beginning with the “ New Series,’ 


' Archaistische Kunst, pp. 84-86. The older literature is listed in G. y. Brauchitsch, Die Panathendischen 
Preisamphoren, p.1; also in Corpus Vasorwm Antiquorum, Brit. Mus. no. I, which contains a collection of 
fourth century examples convenient for comparison. The author of this fascicule seems not to have been 
impressed by the view of Schmidt. For the historical aspects see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, esp. p. 56. 

* M. Fraenkel, Inschriften von Pergamon (Altertiimer yon Pergamon, VIII, 2), p.502, no. 1328. Brauchitsch, 
no. 123; Sehmidt, doc. cit. This sherd, found in 1886, was published in 1895. Two things prevented the 
realization of its importance. First, it has only become possible very recently to speak with complete 
certainty about the style of the letters. Second, even if the date had been known, the temporal isolation 
of that one sherd would haye been suspicious. 

® Outside of Athens such features are known much earlier. Especially to be noted is the form A in 
the Apulian “ Perservase” (Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 88). Omega in other vases 
of that series (F. R., pl. 90) still has an early shape. 

4 J. N. Svoronos, Trésor des Mon. Ath., pl. 33. 

° The standard reference for forms of inscribed letters is now J. Kirchner, Imagines Inscriptionum 
Atticarwm (Berlin, 1935). 
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‘ig. 1. Sherd from Pergamon: Drawing 
Enlarged to Approximately Actual Size 
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We have now a piece with similar lettering.t The fragments were found near the 


Tholos in a context of the third and second centuries B.c. 


Fig. 6. Agora P 372, Detail of Lip 


1 Inv. No. 
least 0.007 m. 


2 Kirchner, op. cit., 106, 112, ete. 


eo agShabit,, 


Firm black glaze. 


Estimated greatest 


diameter 


Preserved: obverse (Fig. 2), 
parts of Athena’s robes; reverse (Fig. 3), 
wrestling. The drawing consists of rapid 
incisions. If well done, it would have had 
a certain dashing quality; as it is, one 
can only say that it suits figures in motion 
better than figures in repose; and that 
the fourth century produced prize vases 
with comparable drawing. 

The inscription (Fig. 4), c@v “A [GjynGer 
e6dwr], is regular, like the Pergamene, which 
reads [tov ‘Abivn| Ger ¢64[wr]. Enough is pre- 
served in the Agora sherd to show that the 
bar of the alpha was broken. The omega 
also has a particularly characteristic second 
century s.c. shape.” The general resem- 
blance between the two sherds, to judge 
by Schuchhardt’s drawing, is such as to 
suggest the same period, though not the 
same hand. 

We may now consider briefly the other 
items of evidence which have been, or 
ought to be, assigned to a Hellenistic date. 
Various pieces have been dated late by 
To 
those given by Schmidt (loc. cit.) add some 
cited in K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den 
Kertschen Vasen, p. 109 and n. 129; and 
in Wiirzburg (catalogue by E. Langlotz 
and W. Hahland), no. 172. Several frag- 
ments at the Kerameikos, mostly necks, 


the evidence chiefly of the drawing. 


are early Hellenistic in shape and draw- 


Later than any of these is a fragment 
(Fig. 5) from the Agora which preserves the 


ca. 0.9m. Thickness of sherds, greatest 0.012 m.; 


Dr. K. Kiibler has kindly assisted me in the examination of these fragments. 
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neck and lip.'| The context would suggest that the piece was Hellenistic even if the 


i 
workmanship were less pronounced. Below a band of palmettes is painted a head of 


Athena in a crested helmet, the details of which are incised. The-colors are accessory 
white on Athena’s face, and purplish red around the edge of the rim and on both sides 
of the ridge of the neck. The glaze and method of decoration are typical of the second 
century. They find close parallels, inter alia, in contemporary West Slope ware, such 
as, for instance, the cross-hatching on the crest, of which Thompson publishes a good 
example in Hesperia, HI (1934), p. 399, fig. 88. One notes also that subsequent to 
the latest preserved vases of the fourth century, the neck was elongated, and lost 
the gradual curve which joined it to the shoulder (ef. vases in the Brit. Mus. cited 
above). These technical details have their interest; but for Athenian craft in the 
second century, one can say no more than that the potters could still throw and bake 
a large vase. 

On the lip is a graffito NIKIWN (Fig. 6). The shape W is not to be considered evidence 
of a late Roman date; it is probably merely the easiest way to scratch a cursive w in 
terracotta. Such a shape does however favor a late Hellenistic date. The letters must 
form the name Nixiwy. To attempt identification of this person might be rash were it 
not that the name, rare in Greece generally, is confined, so far as we know, to only one 
Athenian family. We have no proof that Nixiwy was an Athenian, but the fact is 
suggestive that one member of the Athenian family was interested in athletics at a time 
well suited to the forms of the letters in the inscriptions on the vase. Nixiwy “Aovoto- 
yévove Maoabariog (P.A., 10836) was listed in a catalogue of free boys dywrofetyodytwy xat 
heurcdcaoynodyvtwy t& “Eouaie of ca. 135-130 p.c. His name on the rim might refer 
to similar functions at the Panathenaia, perhaps including that of providing the vase 
as a prize. 

Two other sherds from the Agora, both of which are from the necks of Panathenaic 
vases, may be mentioned here. The first (Fig. 7) shows the head of Athena.’ The drawing 
of the crest is earlier than that of Fig. 5, but the quality of the glaze bespeaks a late 
date, i.e., early Hellenistic. The face was added, or was to be added, in white, as usual. 
From the same period is a fragment with a handle and palmettes (Fig. 8).? 

There is a variety of other evidence which can now be fitted into place. Thus three 
sherds which were inscribed, if the restorations are correct, eywroletotrvteg tod deivoc, 
may be dated earlier than the series with the reuteg (which is of the middle and late 


1 Iny. No. P 372. Found near the Stoa of Zeus. Diameter of rim, 0.25 m.; of neck, 0.085 m. Two 
large vertical handles, springing from ridge around neck, broken away. Very heavy fabric; fine pinkish- 
buff clay; thin black glaze, much worn; accessory white on face; purplish red around edge of rim and on 
both sides of neck ridge. 

2 Inv. No. P120. Broad red band to left; black band to right. Details of helmet indicated by coarse 
incision. Found in Hellenistic fill south of railway, just west of the Stoa of Zeus. 

3 Iny, No. P 339. Found in an area disturbed by railway cutting, region of the Stoa of Zeus. 
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third century: see below), but probably later than the series, ending in ca. 3811/0, which 
has merely the Coywy.! 

A mosaic in Delos plainly shows a Panathenaic amphora (of terracotta, not of metal) 
with a chariot scene.2 The houses in the area where it lies date from the end of the 
third to the beginning of the first century s.c.? Bulard argued that the mosaic, which 
shows also a wreath and a palm, was nothing 
but a symbol of victory in the ludi compitalicit, 
akin to many similar representations in Delos 
of vase, wreath and palm. This explains the 


ee 


moet acy ee 
figs 7. Agora P 120 Fig. 8. Agora P 339 


presence of an amphora, but not of a Panathenaic amphora. The inference is rather 
that the owner of the house was a victor in the two-horse chariot race, the event 
illustrated on the vase.4 


* Cecil Smith, B.S.A., 1896/7, 194f.; Graef- Langlotz nos. 1109, 1138. The glaze and drawi i 10 
latter two fragments seem to support this intermediate dating; bat ef. Graef-Langlotz. In ae fi " 
letter, as the photograph shows, appears as a Sean bar, disturbingly lone ie a fout ie se 
it is hard to see what else it might represent. No. 1137 may be one of ane or : lat | 3 ae a 
significant that none of the other sherds preserved ae recorded in this SoRcaeE fy a hy aa 
appears to be “late” in this sense. One is struck also by ie huge size of the vases he, ae ae 

: Smith, op. cit., with reference: M. Bul: ard, Mon. Piot, 1908, 194f. and pl. X (in ae eet i 

Hap. Arch. de Délos, Le Quartier du Théatre, by J. Chamonaiat pp. 69—73 es ai 
The owner, not, as Cecil Smith had to suggest, an ancestor (B.S. A 18967 187) 
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On Athenian coins the Panathenaic amphora is represented under the owl from 229 
to Roman times. The shape varies more or less from one coin to the next; on the 
whole, the neck tends to become longer in the later series. It seems doubtful whether 
minute study would be rewarding; some of the Shapes strongly suggest metal, but one 
could hardly speak with certainty. The main point, however, is that. the amphora as 
a symbol on coins represents something more than a mere memory of earlier athletic 
awards. 

It seems in fact that the Panathenaic amphora was widely known and imitated in 
the Hellenistic world. The persistent occurrence of amphorae on Athenian coins would 
suggest as much. We might note that the shape is common in Delian paintings;! re- 
presentations were evidently to be seen abundantly in the residential quarters. Con- 
sonantly, the word ITare6yraizdy had gained a wide denotation even by 100 z.c., whatever 
may have been the precise shapes which it signified.2 It is tantamount to a xoivn form 
of vase. The shape doubtless appealed to the taste of the time: more powerful doubtless 
was the prestige of Athens and its greatest festival, in an age when Athens was admired 
and festivals flourished. 

A Panathenaic amphora is depicted on an inscribed stele of 126/7 a.p., between 
a crown and a palm (P. Graindor, Album, pl. XXXVII; I.G., Il2, 3734). Doubtless the 
shape persisted late into Roman times. 

So much by way of proof and confirmation of the theory that the Panathenaic prize 
vase had a long history. Whenever precisely the end may have come, there can be 
no vestige of doubt that such vases were made, and that some at least were of terracotta, 
in Hellenistic times. Hence without hesitation we can now assign two inscribed sherds 
to the period of activity of the two men named in the inscriptions on the vases. These 
two men, who were related, were famous Athenians. 

The first appears on a somewhat peculiar sherd which has always, and rightly, been 
accepted as part of a Panathenaic amphora (Fig. 9).2 On the left, as the sherd is 
broken, appear folds of Athena’s garment. In the middle is shown a statue possibly of 
bronze, on a tall base. Most of the details are clear in the photograph. The figure 
wears a short chiton, high-girt, and tall boots with decorative lacings flying out to either 
side. On the left shoulder appears the end of a ribbon, painted in white.® The staff 


1 Bulard, op. cit., and Mxp. Arch. de Délos, Description des Revétements Peuuts. 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 188, with references. 

3 The context was mixed. Parts of at least five other Panathenaic amphorae occurred in the deposit. 
O. Benndorf, Griechische wid sicilische Vasenbilder, p. 22 and pl. 10; Cecil Smith in B.S.A., 1896/7, 198; 
W. S. Ferguson, Klio, 1908, 348; A. Wilhelm, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1902, 1100, and Beitrdge Co EAE 
kunde (1909); G. v. Brauchitsch, Die Panatheniischen Preisamphoren, pp. 73 (no. 121) and 115; B. Graef and 
E. Langlotz, Vasen von der Akropolis, I, p. 126 and pl. 65, no. 1118a; E. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, 
pp. 84-86; I.G., IL, 834, commentary. ; 

£ Miss M. E. Barton of Yale University, who is studying ancient foot-gear, informs me that high boots 
ordinarily are worn by gods, soldiers (especially cavalrymen), and messengers. 

5 Brauchitsch took this to be the tip of the crest of a helmet. 
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9. Sherd from the Acropolis 


Fig. 10. Agora P 109 
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is also decorated by a white ribbon-like object, of which both ends show. The last 
preserved part of the staff at the top shows the beginning of a bulge. The left foot 


rests on a shield. Certain representations of a similar figure in sculpture portray Dionysos.! 


earest is a figure in high relief from Magnesia, which has the high-girt chiton, the boots, 


and even the folds of the chlamys hanging over the left arm.2 The ribbons on the 


Acropolis sherd, which fall from head and staff, are therefore tavia, and the staff, 
bulging at the end, is the thyrsos. The Tavita, a Symbol of what we think of as sanctity,? 
often appears bound about the head of Dionysos, and hanging from the thyrsos.4 

A similar sherd has been unearthed in the Agora of Athens, and is published herein 
(Fig. 10). Again we see the base, the boots, and the shield. The boots and pose are 
not shown in precisely the same way—the one draughtsman did not copy the other—but 
the pose of the figure was probably similar, and in fact both paintings were doubtless 
made from the same statue.® 

The inscription on the sherd from the Acropolis was first read and restored correctly 
by Wilhelm: [cau]ietovrog Evgvxdeidov. Wilhelm explained the appearance of a tautag on 
a Panathenaic sherd by a reference to Aristotle, Ath. Pol., XLIX, 3: xai tie wouposws tev 
Nexoy zai toy thhov téy sig ve Hevebiven ovventucheiver (the Boule) weve vod taulov trey 
oreatiotix@y. A famous Eurykleides, son of Mikion of Kephisia, held this office in 253/2." 


* The short chiton, the boots, and the shield suggest a military subject, but the staff is hardly a lance. 

* Konigl. Mus. zu Berlin, Magnesia, Bericht, 18911893, pp. 176, 179 and pl. VII (C. Watzinger). See 
also the Dionysos on the large frieze of the altar at Pergamon (Kénigl. Mus. zu Berlin, Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, vol. III 2, pl. I, and text pp. 13 f. (H. Winnefeld). A similarly-garbed figure on the small frieze 
has been taken for Herakles (loc. cit., pl. XX XI, no. 2, text pp. 159, 218). On a vase, Lenormant-de Witte, 
Monuments Céramographiques, pl. XLI. A few others are referred to in Roscher, Lexikon, I, 1132 f. (Thriimer), 
The Roman relief representing Mars, from a chariot, which Brauchitsch (op. cit., p. 115) would compare, 
is irrelevant. 

> Dow, Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil., XLI, 68. 

* The large fragment with runners, published by Graef-Langlotz as a second piece of the same vase, 
has a certain importance, since the drawing is better than anything on the Hellenistic vases considered 
above, which aesthetically are far from good. The curvature in the two pieces is similar, but the drawing 
and the red slip are decidedly opposed to the theory that both sherds are from one pot. Hence the com- 
paratively good drawing need not be dated with the poor; the runners are probably of the fourth century. 

®> Iny. No. P 109. Found just west of the Stoa of Zeus; the context is of the third and second cen- 
turies z.c., but it is possible that a few earlier sherds found their way into the fill. 

6 The Agora fragment (Iny. No. P 109) is two sherds joined. Maximum height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.094 m.; 
thickness, 0,006 m.; estimated diameter at level of sherd, 0.45 m. Either no red slip was applied, or the 
slip has disappeared. The clay was fired to a buff-pink shade. The drawing is by crude broad incision. 
For lack of comparative vase material it would be a mistake to venture an opinion on the date of the 
lettering. The broken right edge preserves for us traces of dark brown glaze. The edge of this is straight, 
and it slopes upward at an angle, away from the vertical lines of statue base and plinth. The angle is 
not too great however for the traces to be the side of the panel. 

From this description we may note certain minor points of divergence from the Acropolis sherd. 
(1) The Acropolis sherd is rather thick, and the curvature seems to be that of a larger vase. (2) The 
Acropolis sherd has a better red wash, 

7 Wilhelm, Joc. cit., I G., 11, 791. For the date, Ferguson, Zribal Cycles (see index) and A.J.P., LV, 
1935, 334 ff.; the years 241/0 and 232/1 are also to be admitted, as unlikely possibilities. Since Panathenaic 
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It is tempting to restore the sherd from the Agora [rep levorros | [Mixi]wvos. The 
space accommodates this exactly.!| Eurykleides had both a brother and a son named 
Mikion, and both were active in politics. In fact we know that Eurykleides, after per- 
forming the duties of cewteo in his own name, fulfilled them a second time in the name 
of his son.2 The appearance of the title and name of the Treasurer of Military Funds 
on the vases he had prepared, and which he had to fill with oil received from the 
archon, accords with the known increasing prominence of the Treasurer in the late 
third century.® 

The sherds evidently reveal to us an actual Athenian statue, quite likely a then 
famous monument which had been set up within a generation or two of the Treasurership 
of Eurykleides. Possibly he or his family had erected it; some such special circumstance 
is necessary to explain its appearance on a Panathenaic vase, in place of the usual 
column surmounted by a cock or some other object. Be this as it may, the taste of 
the time is hardly known to us in any more direct way. No trace appears of the right 
arm, which must have been raised: this detail, and the position of the left foot on the 
shield, give a histrionic pose already in the spirit of Roman imperial statues. 


amphorae were not otherwise known after the fourth century, Wilhelm admitted that the Eurykleides on 
the vase may have been an ancestor, whose name had not elsewhere appeared in our records. This 
possibility need no longer be considered. 

1 For the first line, [xoouytjevortos is too long. The second line, in work so careless, probably began 
just below the beginning of the first, instead of being carefully indented for cxact symmetry. 

2 1.G., 112, 834 and Ferguson, A.J. P., LV (1935), 334 f. 

3 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 203. For receiving the oil, see E. N. Gardiner, J.H.S., XXXII (1912), 192. 
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A STAND SIGNED BY EUTHYMIDES 


On one of several fragments from a large red-figured stand (Fig. 1) found in the 
Agora in 1935,1 the signature Ev6Gvutdeg ho Tokio may with certainty be restored.? 

The principal fragment preserves the head of Apollo, magnificently wreathed in red and 
white; his shoulder with a bit of chiton and himation; and much of his large lyre. To 
the left above is the end of the signature, ]TOLIO. Here (as on both his Munich amphorae 
with arming scenes and on his Turin psykter), the painter has set himself down as the 
son of the “grey-haired one.” <A bit of a second inseription, the single letter O, can be 
seen at the lower right corner of the fragment which preserves the mid-part of the god’s 
figure; most probably Apollo’s name was written beside him.? 

To the right stands Artemis, her left hand holding up her skirt. She faces towards 
the musician; behind her is the sacred palm! whose spreading branches overshadow her 


* Agora Iny. P 4683. Nine fragments, found scattered through a terrace filling of the early fifth 
century, at the foot of the southeast slope of the Kolonos Agoraios. : 

Height of largest fragment, 0.11 m.; diameter at edge of rim estimated at 0.29 m.; full height estimated 
at about 0.40m. Purple red for inscriptions, flower sprays, leaves of wreath, lyre-keys and plectron string; 
white for the berries of the wreath, black relief lines as strings for the lyre; brown for the fold-lines of 
the chitons, for the iris of the eye, and for the inner drawing. Relief contours throughout, save on part 
of the border and around the hair; the bunch of curls incised. The rim is reserved above; inside the 
vase, bands of glaze alternate with reserved bands; near the top the bands are narrow and the glaze 
a shiny black; lower down they are wider, and the glaze rougher. 

In studying this vase I have been continually indebted to Professor J. D. Beazley. For criticism and 
suggestions I wish also to thank Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor H. R. W. Smith, and Dr. Hans Diepolder. 
To Mr. Eugene Vanderpool-I owe my acquaintance with the stands in Eleusis, Figures 5 and 6, whose 
publication Professor K. Kourouniotes has generously made possible. I have further to thank Professor 
Camillo Praschniker for permission to include a photograph, Figure 4, of an amphora in the Vienna 
University collection. 

* The new vase adds a seventh to the six signatures of Euthymides already known: 

Munich 2307: A. Furtwiingler and K. Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmaleret, Berlin, 1904-1932, [F*. R.], pl. 14; 
J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, Tiibingen, 1925, (Att. V.], p. 63, 1. 

Munich 2308: F.R., pl. 81; Att. Vs p. 63, 4. 

pli cists Sipe NONOY CLG), olsnoy os Att. Vix pe 64, 9. 

Bonn: J.C. Hoppin, Huthymides and His Fellows, Cambridge, Mass., 1917, [Hoppin], pl. 6; Até. V., p. 64, 12. 

Formerly Adria: R. Schéne, Le Antichita del Museo Bocchi di Adria, Rome, 1878, pl. 4,2; Att. V., p. 64, 14. 

Rome, Villa Giulia (other fragments in Florence and in Boston): J. D. Beazley, Campana Fragments in 
Florence, Oxford, 1933, [C.F], pl. 7, 2—3; pl. Y, 23-24. 

5 The god’s name appears in this position, written lengthwise of the pot, on a related amphora in Vienna; 
see below, p. 64, note 1, and Figure 4. Euthymides, whose love of inscriptions has often been noted, may 
well, likewise, have labelled an unmistakable figure. 

# No attempt is made to render any of the natural details of the tree; the palm shows the stylized version 
most usual in archaic red figure (Paul Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pp. 99-101). 
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Shoulder. Between her arm and the trunk of their 
KA[Adc. Of the figure to the left there is preserv 
hand holding a flower spray. 


ee is part of a third inseription, 
ed, behind Apollo’s head, a raised left 
A small hon-joining fragment should also belong to this 
figure. On it we can distinguish the lower line of the left breast, the folds of an himation 


eee scarf-wise over the shoulder, and the lower line of the upper arm, outstretched, 
with folds of the sleeve falling over it. One more figure would have filled out the cirele 
of the vase, but of it no fragments have been found. Conjecture might possibly supply 
Ares, whom Psiax® represents in a similar concert scene} or, perhaps better, a messenger 
such as Iris. Her spread of wing (compare Fig. 5) would suit the available space; nor 
would her association with the Delian palm‘ be inappropriate. 

The palmette border which appears above these figures is by no means rare;® the 
single interpolated lotus is, however, odd and agreeably ingenious. From the manner 
in which its right side is squeezed in we may believe that it was not part of the original 
plan, but that it served as an expedient when the spacing of the palmettes did not come 
out evenly. Yet we need not imagine that the painter much regretted the necessity 
for punctuating his border here over the head of the principal figure.° The lotus provides 
something of an exclamation point. It does not altogether replace the proud inscription, 
but at least it invites us to linger over Euthymides’ Apollo. . 

That the Agora stand belongs to the time of Euthymides’ Munich masterpiece with 
Theseus carrying off Korone (note 1, below) any comparison of the head of Apollo (Fig. 2) 
with the head of Theseus will suggest. The meditative god lacks the abounding vitality 


* For a similar arrangement compare Antiope on the reverse of Euthymides’ amphora with the rape 
of Korone, Munich 2309: F.R., pl. 33; Att. V., p. 68, 3. 

* G. M. A. Richter, “The Menon Painter = Psiax,” A.J. A.. XXXVIII (1934), pp. 547-554. 

* Madrid: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum [C.V.A], Madrid 1, III He, pl. 23,1 and pl. 24; Att. V., p. 9, 3. 
The composition on this vase and that on the same painter’s amphora in Philadelphia (Philadelphia 
Museum Journal, 1914, V, pp. 32, 33; Att. V., p.9,4) provide good comparisons with the vases illustrated 
here. The connection between this painter and Euthymides was pointed out by Hoppin (p. 37) and is 
emphasized by H. R. W. Smith, New Aspects of the Menon Painter, Berkeley, 1929, pp. 54, 55. 

4 In the Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo, Il. 102 ff., Ivis is sent to summon Eilithyia to Leto’s assistance. 

5 Hoppin, p. 9, I(b). In Euthymides’ work the pattern appears on the Bonn hydria and the Munich 
Theseus amphora. Related ornament, with similar irregularities of execution, appears on both of the signed 
Munich amphorae. On Munich 2308 an abbreviated lotus alternates regularly with pointed palmettes. 

The spindly lotus of our ornament, springing from no proper calyx, reflects a tendency towards a 
loosening up of the elements of the motif, which appears at about the time of transition from black-figure 
to red-figure painting: Jacobsthal, op. cit., p. 166 ff.; cp. pl. 8c, where a straight-based lotus comparable 
with ours appears on the same vase as a blossom of the more persistent full-calyxed type. 

6 There is a fair possibility that the lotus was deliberate. No evidence of erasure can be seen at 
the point where the frames of the adjoining palmettes are attached to the volutes serving as calyx for the 
lotus. It is difficult to see how something of the sort could have been avoided, if the artist had drawn 
the full curve of the palmette frame without planning for this junction. 

We may, moreover, reasonably enquire why if the painter had not intended the lotus he would have 
begun his pattern over the head of the principal figure, at the very point where the chances of not coming 
out even might have proved most disastrous. His vase is without handles and has no obvious distinction 
between front and back. An eye to careless housemaids, and a desire to point out to all beholders that 
here indeed is the centre of the picture, might seem sufficient reasons for the presence of the flower. 


Fig. 2. Agora P 4683: Detail (actual size) 
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of the hero, but the drawing is no less sensitive and no less superb. Apollo’s gaze 
Is Singularly softened by the use of a brown wash over the iris of the eye. The outline 
of his hair is reserved, save for an incised bunch of curls projecting at the back. 


On the Theseus vase incision is rather the rule.t The reserved outline cannot, however, 


in the work of our painter be considered as indicative of a late date, for it occurs on 
the signed hydria in Bonn, where he praises the fair Megakles.? To the same time as 
this hydria, the years between 510 and 505, the Munich amphorae belong.? 

Apollo’s drapery shows no departure from the Kuthymidean canon as seen on the 
Theseus amphora, though the proportion of black fold-lines to brown is somewhat higher. 
On the skirt of the figure to the right, whom we call Artemis, we remark not the fine 
radiating folds seen on the dresses of Antiope and her fleeing companions, but a more 
rigid arrangement, suitable to a standing figure, a treatment with which we may compare 
Heeuba’s skirt and Hector’s chiton on the Munich amphora which shows Hector arming. 
For the hand of Artemis, Helen’s right hand and Antiope’s left, again from the Theseus 
amphora, will supply line for line comparisons. The contrast in the treatment of drapery 
and details which our fragments provide with Euthymides’ later chariot amphora in the 
Louvre* serves to emphasize their relationship to the vases of the painter’s middle period, 
and especially to the Munich amphorae. 

Among many contemporary renderings of the scene on our stand one of the most 
useful for the reconstruction of its composition appears on an amphora in London® 
(Fig. 3) painted by an unnamed follower of Euthymides. The arrangement of the figures 
on the Agora vase seems to have been very close to that of the Apollo, Artemis and 
Leto of this amphora. Another version appears on a fragmentary amphora in the Vienna 
University collection, the masterpiece of the painter of the London amphorae,® an imitator 


1 Euthymides seems to use the reserved hair-outline sometimes from choice, sometimes from necessity. 
On the new fragments, the arm of the lyre, against which Apollo’s head in part appears, may have in- 
fluenced the technique of the outline. We may compare the head of Korone on the Munich Theseus 
amphora. Imitators were not always so logical and might cling to the less troublesome incision; compare 
Figure 3. It is worth noting that on Psiax’s Madrid amphora (p. 61, note 3) Apollo’s curls are painted 
against a reserved background. 

2 For Megakles’ chronology, see E. Buschor, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1925, pp. 148, 149, and 
H. R. W. Smith, op. cit., p. 54. 

3 KE. Langlotz, Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasenmalerei, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 61, 62. 

4 G 44: Hoppin, pls. 15, 16 and p. 61, fig. 6; Att. V., p. 68,2; Langlotz, loc. cit. 

5 British Museum E 256: Hoppin, pl. 9; there assigned to Euthymides, but see Beazley’s review, J. H.S., 
XXXVII (1917), p. 235. The new photograph, used here by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
has been provided by Mr. FE, J. Forsdyke. 

6 Ait. V., p. 65, 1-3, and p. 468; C.F, p. 33, 7. Besides the Eleusis fragment, here Figure 5, Mr. Beazley’s 
unpublished list, which he kindly allows me to cite, now includes two black-figured amphorae, one in 
Bologna (A. Zannoni, Gli Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, Bologna, SIGE, jal 8; C.V.A., Bologna 2, III He, 
pl. 8, 4-5), and another in Agrigento: A, Athena mounting a chariot; behind the horses, Apollo and 
Artemis; B, Apollo between Artemis and Athena. This vase I know from a photograph taken by Miss 
Emilie Haspels, who made the attribution, and sent to me by Mr. Beazley. is 

The amphorae in Vienna, Bologna and Agrigento, and one of those in London (B.M. EK 254: Hoppin, 


pl. 7), all carry concert scenes. 
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of Euthvmides who worked in both black- and red-figure. Figure 4 gives a detail from 
this vase,! showing the head of Leto, and part of the figure of Apollo. wes pee 
is a much more accomplished piece than that in London; we shall find on it no such 


ineptitudes as the hand and skirt of Artemis on the latter. But a glance at the 
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Fig. 3. British Museum E 256 


drapery of the new Apollo suggests how relative is this excellence. No comparison could 
better serve to illuminate the freshness and animation, the crisp assurance and the spirit 
of Kuthymides’ draughtsmanship. 


~ oes : : : 
Att. V., p. 468, and C.F, loc. cit., where two fragments of the same vase are noted as in Freibure 
; : g. 
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Over against the red-figure I 


seto O the \ lenna re ay to) 
W pho a e ma se a | c 
] W ~) of a iI ek fi ure 
Tri D5 | IUTLEe ov, a tributed by 


rOfedenr Ra. he : 6 
Professo1 Beazley to the same painter. This delightful 


fragment comes, like th 
ag ‘ ike the Agora 4s, fr a lare 
) e Agora pieces, from a large stand, and shows us that not 


member of his immediate circle, decorated a 


Euthymides only, but at least one other 


Fig. 4. Vienna, University. Fragmentary Amphora: Detail (slightly reduced) 


fase of just the same shape as his. The form is not a common one in archaic or 
classical red-figure; of related pieces? known, no one is preserved complete. We may, 

1 Eleusis Iny. 1223. Height preserved, 0.22m. White for the flesh; red for the wreath, the wand, and 
the borders of hair-band and himation. The fold lines are incised lightly for the chiton, more heavily for 
the himation. Inside, at the top, two glazed bands; below, unglazed. 

* Athens, National Museum, Acropolis Collection: B. Graef and E. Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen aus der 
Akropolis zu Athen, Berlin, 1933, II, 675, pl. 52; J.D. Beazley, Der Pan-Maler, Berlin, 1931, 83, pl. 28, 3. 
Beazley’s suggestion that the fragment comes from a stand seems preferable to Langlotz’s view that it 
might have belonged to an incense-burner. Our vase has, however, no trace of any such openings in the 
wall as those which characterize this fragment. 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum: C.V.A., Cambridge, IIT Id, pl.38; Att.V., p.352, 41, the Villa Giulia painter. 


The Hague, Scheurleer Collection: C.V. A., The Hague 2, III Id, pl.4, 4; Att. V., p.421, 22, the Kleophon painter. 
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Fig. 6. Eleusis 1244 


however, compare other black-figured stands one of which,' found like the Iris fragment 
at Eleusis, is illustrated in Figure 6. On this vase, upper and lower rims narrow to a 


1 Eleusis Iny. 1244. Height, 0.22 m.; diameter at rim 0.155m, Artemis mounting a chariot; behind her, 
a man with a spear; behind the horses, Apollo with his lyre; and Dionysos; Hermes leads the way. Red 
and white freely used. 

Eleusis Iny. 1243 is another stand of the same shape decorated with a similar subject. For the provenience 


of these vases see K. Kourouniotes, “ Das eleusinische Heiligtum,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, SOONG G jon Cle 
De 
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29 cms diam. 


2/ cms dam. 


Fig. 7. Agora P 4683: Restored Profile (one-third actual size) 


sharp edge. It may be that the Agora stand also had both rims alike, but the vertical 
face of its upper rim suggests an alternative and in the drawing of the restored profile 
given in Figure 7 a somewhat more substantial basis is suggested, on the analogy of 
squatter black-figured stands, in Frankfort and in Toronto.! 


We should also compare Athens, National Museum, Iny. 501. from Eleusis: CV. A., Athens 1; Il He, 
pl. 5, 1-2, a small black-figured stand on which appear Demeter, Kore and attendants. The prevalence of 
tall, polos-shaped stands at Eleusis strengthens the possibility, already suggested in connection with the 
vase last named, that the shape had a special significance in the worship of the two goddesses. 

* Frankfort: A, Purtwiingler, Kleine Schriften, 11, Munich, 1913, p. 122; Hans Schaal, Griechische Vasen 
aus Frankfurter Sammlungen, Frankfort, 1923, pl. 24. 
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The tranquil scene of the new vase is remote fr 


om those in which Euthymides achieved 
his most personal and most original successes, 


Here we have no Theseus, carrying off 
Korone, no komasts, no discus-throwers or wrestlers, not even the action provided by 
an arming scene, and nothing certainly of those “ pioneer-studies of movement ”! by 
which Euthymides most Strongly influenced the next generation of vase-painters. Our 
vase iS separately significant. By providing Euthymides’ version of a thoroughly formal 
and traditional scene it sets the painter clearly forth in relation both to predecessors 
and to contemporaries, and enables us to trace an artistic sequence remarkably precise. 


Toronto: D. M. Robinson, C.G. Harcum and J. H. lliffe, A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 1930, pl. 27, 284. 

I am indebted to Mr. Beazley for calling my attention to the stands of this type. 

1 J.D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928, pp. 14, 15. 


Lucy TaLcott 


A ROMAN WATER-MILL IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


In 1933, in Section Iota, just south of the Stoa of Attalos, a long stretch of the 
so-called Wall of Valerian was uncovered, with two towers projecting towards the west.! 
Here, in the sunny southwest corner where the northernmost of the towers makes an 
obtuse angle with the west face of the wall,’ an unpretentious but curious building 


was revealed. 
A great slot-like structure was found first: long, narrow, set deeply into the bedrock? 


(Fig. 1, A and Fig. 6). Its walls were thickly coated with lime deposit, left by the hard 
Athenian water. From the foot of its north wall, a drain of considerable size had 
served to carry off the water towards the north (Figs. 1 and 2), but in all the three-metre 
height of the south wall there was no trace of an inlet of proportionate size (Fig. 3). 
In the west wall an arched niche rose above a ledge which ran the length of the slot. 
The niche was floored with a block of marble with a rectangular cutting, like a socket, 
in its outer edge (Figs. 2 and 4,a@). Just opposite, in the east wall, an arched aperture 
(Figs. 3 and 5 A) opened into an adjoining room (Fig. 1, B; Figs.6 and 7). This room, 
though bonded with the “slot” at the southwest corner, was of much more summary 
construction; and the lower courses of the “ Valerian Wall” and the south wall of its 
tower had served as east and north walls of the building. The floor was covered in 
great part by a layer of carbon and ashes on which lay two circular mill stones, as 
well as fragments of several others.4 In the floor, just inside the arch, was a rectangular 


1 Hesperia, LV (1935), pp. 329 if. 

* Tbid., pl. II. The wheel-race and flume of the mill are shown with a broken line. 

My indebtedness for assistance in preparing this study is gratefully acknowledged to the following: 
Professor A. W. Van Buren who called to my notice a Roman mill-wheel in the Naples Museum and 
a Roman water-wheel in London; Cay. Ing. Luigi Jacono who supplied me with a photograph of the 
Naples wheel and a most helpful accompanying letter; the authorities of the British Museum, particularly 
F.N. Pryce, Esq., who sent me information about the London wheel and saw that I was supplied with 
photographs; André Kenny, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, who generously placed at my disposal 
his expert knowledge of ancient hydraulics and made many useful suggestions; Col. R. W. Gaussman, 
general manager of the Athens Water Supply Works, whose wide experience and practical knowledge 
helped solve many a puzzling problem; and finally, my colleagues, H. A. Thompson and J. Travlos, the 
latter of whom has prepared all the drawings for the article. 

e The maximum dimensions preserved are: Length, 5.50m.; width, 1.10m.; height, 4.20m. Levels 
where given in the drawings are in metres above the floor of the drain north of the mill (ci Biesays 

* The dimensions of the room are roughly 7.00m. X 4.60m. Like the slot, the room was sunk into 
the bedrock, but less deeply; while the floor at the south is ca. 0.80m. below bedrock level and 1.70m. 
below the ancient ground level, the slope is such (Fig. 1) that at the north the depth is very slight. The 
shabby wall of rubble in the southeast corner (Fig. 6) is merely a facing for the bedrock exposed below 
the foundation of the “ Valerian Wall.” 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Mill-room and Wheel-race, Actual Condition 
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pit with built-up sides and a heavy wall of large blocks at its east end (Figs. 5 B te 
here was a second block of marble with a rectangular cutting, apparently corresponding 
to that in. the niche (Vig. 4, 8).? 

The stones lying on the floor and the socket-like cuttings suggested the CHT ee 
of the building. But the complete interpretation was not clear until further excavation 
showed, first, that a massive but considerably broken wall running towards the south 
from the end of the slot had originally been bonded to—an integral part of—the slot 
(Figs. 1, © and 6),? and then that a carefully built water-channel previously exposed some 
20m. to the south had once been carried all the way north on this wall (Figs. 1, D and 9). 
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Fig. 5. Longitudinal and Cross Sections 


No further question now remained as to its identity; no one familiar with the mills 
which are today a picturesque and charming feature of the Greek countryside, wherever 
there are streams copious and permanent enough, could fail to be struck by the similarity, 
in every essential detail, between this simple structure of the late Imperial period and 
the only slightly more elaborate installations of modern times. 


The entire complex 
could be nothing but a flour-mill, powered by water. 


' The pit is ca. 115m, long, ca. 110m. wide, and ca. 140m. deep. Its floor is formed by the rough 


bedrock. The wall below the arched opening is piereed, at the level of the floor of the pit, by a runout 
hole (Fig. 5B) apparently made after the wall was built when it was found that water collected in the pit. 
The “socket” shows plainly in Figure 7, and in Figure 8 in the foreground. 

* The wall was completely destroyed just south of the slot by a well sunk in the Middle Ages. 


Fie. 7, Mill-room and Wheel-race from Northeast 
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No other mill of this type, preserved from antiquity, seems to have been found, or, 
if found, to have been published,! although the existence of the ddeadéryg in many parts 
of the ancient world and over a long period of time is well attested in literature.” But 
Vitruvius’ account of how a water-mill is to be built is, despite its brevity, sufficient 
to show that the Agora mill is as close to the ancient tradition as to the modern. 


These are the relevant passages from the de architectura: 


(X,4,1)... Et primum dicam de tympano ... ad tornum aut circinum fabricatus (axis), capitibus 
lamna ferratis, habens in medio circa se tympanum ex tabulis inter se coagmentatis, conlocatur 
in stipitibus habentibus in se sub capita axis ferreas lamminas .. 

(X, 5,1) Fiunt etiam in fluminibus rotae eisdem rationibus, quibus supra secriptum est. Circa earum 
frontes adfiguntur pinnae, quae cum percutiuntur ab impetu fluminis, cogunt progredientes 
versal rotam ... 

(X, 5,2) Eadem ratione etiam versantur hydraletae, in quibus eadem sunt omnia, praeterquam quod 
in uno capite axis tympanum dentatum est inclusum. Id autem ad perpendiculum conlocatum 
in cultrum versatur cum rota pariter. Secundum id tympanum maius item dentatum planum 
est conlocatum, quo continetur. Ita dentes tympani eius quod est in axe inclusum, inpellendo 
dentes tympani plani cogunt fieri molarum cirecinationem, In qua machina inpendens infundi- 
bulum subministrat molis frumentum et eadem yersatione subigitur farina, 


The mill has been badly destroyed; its walls are standing, roughly, only to the 
ground level contemporary with the destruction (Fig. 1) but, thanks to the fact that 
its floor level was far below that of the ground outside, an unusual number of details 
are preserved. So many, indeed, that the temptation to try a reconstruction, using the 
text of Vitruvius as a basis and the analogy of modern mills as an aid, is too great 
to be resisted. 

If for the flumen we substitute the great slot, setting the wheel, the rota, here, we 
have the Vitruvian scheme exactly. The axis runs between the sockets, from the niche 


‘ Seanty traces of water-mills have been found on the Janiculum in Rome (A. W. Van Buren and 
G.P. Stevens, Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 1915-16, pp. 59 ff, and tbid., 1933, pp. 69 ff.). 
There must have been a water-mill at Venafrum, where the Naples wheel was found. The wood had 
entirely decayed but had left its impression in the heavy inerustation of lime which had formed about it; 
enough of this incrustation is preserved to permit reconstruction of a wheel of Vitruvian type with pinnae. 
The wheel, restored in wood, is now in the Technological Section of the Naples Museum, but is, as yet, 
unpublished. 

* The important collections of source material on mills are these: Bliimner, Technologie und Termino- 
logie... bei Griechen und Rémern, I (1875), pp. 23-49 (water-mills, pp. 45—49); L. Lindet, “ Les origines du 
moulin 4 grains,” Rev. Arch., XXXV (1899), pp. 413-497, and XXXVI (1900), pp. 17—44 (water-mills, Rev. Arch., 
XXXVI, pp. 35 ff.); Baudrillart, art. Mola, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Antiquités (water-mills, pp. 1961 f.); 
A. Hug, art. Mvdy in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- Encyclopédie, XVI (1933). Bliimner’s article is basic, 
particularly for the technical aspects and the terminology. Lindet’s is the most historical in its approach, 
as the title implies; but much ean still be done with the history and still more could be done were 
excavators to overcome their reluctance about publishing millstones found on ancient sites. A reference 
to Kourouniotes, ‘dey. Ep., 1917, pp. 15148, would be in place in Hug’s article, following his citation 
(col. 1071, top) of Versakis, ‘dey. Ey., 1914, pl. I. An interesting recent addition to the source material is 
the epitaph of a wavyavégesos idgadéca of the 4th or dth century 4.p., from Sardis (Buckler-Robinson, Sardis, 
VU, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, I, 1932, pp. 188 f., no. 169), 
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in the wheel-race to the far end of the pit in the 


mill-room (Fig. 5B, @ and f). On 
the shaft where it crosses the pit must be 


Set the vertical tympanum, meshing! at the 
top with the larger? horizontal tympanum. The vertical shaft on which this is fixed 
will, in turn, move the mill-stone on 
a platform above. 

These are the main outlines; some- 
thing more can be made from a detailed 
examination (Fig. 10). First the wheel- 
race: its walls are stoutly built of 
rubble and mortar, with courses of 
brick at intervals of ca. 0.75 m.° Its 
unpaved floor is deep below the ground 
level, so that the socket for the axle- 
bearing, 2.10 m. above, may be firmly 
braced against the bedrock. The ledge, 
or catwalk, is wide enough for a man 
to move about on in comfort, if he 
supports himself with his hand ‘against 
the opposite wall. The arched recess 
is high enough and deep enough for 
a man to crouch in and have room to 
work at the bearing. The catwalk could 
be reached without great difficulty 
from the north end of the race, which 
was apparently never built higher than 
the two large blocks which now crown 
the wall. At either end of the wheel-race 


a small drain opening, from the street 
level helped to keep the ground outside Gees Meee ort he vst com Westerman cocket 
the mill dry (Fig. 4, y, 0; and Fig. 5 A).* shows beyond the Arched Opening 


1 This is surely the meaning of quo continetur, and makes it unnecessary to assume that something 
has been lost from the text. 

2 This seems the easiest and most natural interpretation of secundwm id tympanum maius..ete. In 
the Agora mill, at least, there is reasonably sound evidence that the horizontal gear was the larger. 

3 On the brick courses rested the crossbeams of the builders’ scaffolding; the holes, still visible (Fig. 5 A), 
pass completely through the wall. This was, as it still is in Greece, the common method of supporting the 
staging (cf. a good illustration of such a seaffolding in a tomb painting of the late third century in Rome, 
Arch. Anz., 1912, p. 293, fig. 14). The walls themselves are ca. 0.50 m. thick, bound with a strong mortar. 

4 The small drain which empties into the wheel-race through the north wall was certainly intended, 
originally, to catch and carry off the water which would otherwise haye run from the higher level of the 
street down to the door of the mill-room. The drain which discharged into the southwest corner of the 
mill-race just at the level of the street, unquestionably represents an already existing channel which was 
cut off by the construction of the mill. 


Fig. 9. General View of Mill-race and Mill, from the South 
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The most interesting feature of the wheel-race is the evidence it offers as to the 
nature and size of the wheel itself. Here, two things help: first, the way in which ule 
lime deposit has formed on the walls shows at once that the wheel was OS ines 
that the wheel, as seen in elevation from the west (Fig. 5A), received the impulsion of 
the water on its upper left perimeter and turned in a counter-clockwise direction. Only 
if this were the case could the deposit have formed as it has, most thickly and evenly 
along the left perimeter of the wheel and down to the floor of the race, and aoa in 
great, irregular blobs at the lower right where the last drops were kicked off ae 3 
and 5 A).! Secondly, a builders’ blunder which was undoubtedly a sad inconvenience 
in antiquity has proven a boon to the modern student. <A straight-edge laid on the 
plan (Fig. 1) will show that the axis of the flume falls just a little out of line with 
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Fig. 11. Profile and Projection of Seratehes made by Wheel 


that of the wheel-race. The divergence is not great but it is enough so that the wheel, 
in order that it might take the force of the water as squarely as possible, had to be 
set at a slight angle to the walls of the wheel-race. The result was that the rim of 
the wheel, swinging close to the east wall, has left plain traces in the heavy lime 
deposit, in the form of a series of concentric grooves (Fig. 3). Thus the profile of the 
wheel, for something over 0.30 m. back from the circumference, is perfectly preserved.? 
This enables us not only to determine exactly the diameter of the wheel—3.24 m.—but 
aso to fix its centre with accuracy. Further, the clear marks of nails and of projecting 
planks which show that the rim was attached outside the spokes, not inside, as often 
in modern times, give us a hint of what may have been the actual construction of the 
wheel. The wheel will, naturally, have been of wood; its chief difference from that of 
Vitruvius being that since this is an overshot wheel we must substitute some sort of 
buckets for his pinnae. 


* The lime deposit is indicated in Figure 5 A by stippling; where the dots are densest, the deposit is 
heaviest. 

” Fig. 11 shows the profile of the rim as it is preserved in the lime deposit; the restoration in Figures 10 A 
and 10 B has, except in respeet to its diameter and width, no claims to authenticity, and is shown simply 
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Just such a wheel as this it must have been which Antipatros of Thessalonik: 
pictures, in a not unpleasing conceit, as turned by the leaping feet of De 
To it the water was brought through a nearly horizontal mill-r 
in many a modern mill (Figs. 12 and 13), with 


meter’s nymphs. 
ace, just as it is done 


one striking difference, The modern 
overshot wheel is turned by the weight of the water alone; 
v ke Soe LN : 


the water drops into the 


oe — ~~ Sa Reem 
yt 


Fig. 12. The Agora Mill-race looking North Fig. 13. Modern Mill-race near Livadia in Boeotia 


exempli gratia. ‘Vhe wheel in London may give some clue to the way our wheel was put together. It is 
not a mill-wheel but a wheel for raising water (Vitr. X, 4,3) from a Roman mine in Spain. A similar 
wheel (from the same mine?) is illustrated by Ardaillon in Daremberg-Sagho, Dict. des Ant., s.v. Metalla, 
figs. 5002 and 5003, Despite the difference in function, these wheels with their modioli (Vitr. J. ¢.) and their 
many long spokes, are in their general structure closer to what ours must have been than is the Venafrum 
wheel, that is smail, chunky, and designed to turn rapidly in a fast-running stream. 
x Anw yao viupaor yeowy émetethato mdzfovs’ 
ai d& xav exootaétny GAhouEvae TOOxUAY 
éEova divevovow’ 6 0 axrivecow éhvxTatS 5 
atompeé Niovelwy xoiha Bdon wvdduwy: 


Anth. Pal. IX, 418, vv. 3-6 


The poet can only have been thinking of an overshot wheel; otherwise the picture suggested by 
xe axootarny Ghdduevae tooyujvy quite loses its point. The exrives Ehizraé must be, of course, the teeth 
of the tympana dentata, as the editors of the revised Liddell and Scott point out. 
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buckets from but a hand’s breadth above (Fig. 14). Only in the case of small EHEC! 
wheels or horizontal turbine wheels is the force of the water utilized by crOppile it 
through a sharply inclined channel or pipe before it strikes the ee But the desiene 
of the Agora mill seems to have hoped to combine the two principles: me gradient 
indicated by the floor tiles of the mill-race where they are preserved 15m. to the 
south will bring the channel, restored, to the wheel-race at a height of ca. 1.40 m. 
above the wheel. This is certainly too high for the water to fall uncontrolled onto 
the wheel; some such solution as that suggested in Figure 1 must have been adopted 
to avoid loss of both water and efficiency. When the wheel was to be stopped a 
simple trap in the floor of the channel above the south wall of the wheel-race let 
the water fall directly to the floor; 
both common sense and modern prac- 
tice are enough to suggest this, while 
the extraordinarily heavy lme de- 
posit which covers this wall from 
top to bottom is ample proof of it. 
The channel, where it is carried above 
the ground on what Frontinus calls 
the substructio, is ca. 0.42 m. wide 
and 0.42 m. deep, floored with rect- 
angular tiles; below ground, north of 
the mill, and at the south where it 
first appears, it is deeper and un- 
paved, its walls built up of rubble 


and mortar, covered with semi-ellip- 
tical drain tiles.? 

The axle, like the wheel, was of wood; a single beam ca. 3.50 m. long, ad tornum 
aut circum fabricatus. Vitruvius says of it only capitibus lamna ferratis. We can be 
more specific: the diameter of the shaft was a little over 0.20 in.; the metal ferrules, 
the lamminae, were placed, not at the ends, but a little back from them, and the 
projecting wood worked down to form the bearing (Fig. 10). Modern practice and 
the wear on the east socket permit us to restore these details with reasonable 
certainty. 


* Immediately north of the wheel-race, outside the door of the mill-room, the tiles have been replaced 
with re-used marble slabs (Fig. 1); that this was done just before the destruction is suggested by the fact 
that the surface of the path which led down from the street to the doorway had not re-formed before the 


whole building was abandoned. A manhole lined with circular tiles, 5m. to the north, permitted easy 
cleaning (Fig. 1), 


> Fig. 15 and Fig. 16, 1, 2,3 show the details of the socket. Note the deeply worn groove left by the 
0.04m. wide metal collar; note, too, how the sloping floor of the socket gives us at least a hint of the 
taper of the axle (this is exactly the w: ay in which such wooden shafts are treated today). 
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The centre of the shaft, in the last phase of the mill, was 0.20 m. above the floor 


of the sockets. This leaves space to set into the sockets wooden blocks, stipites, hollowed 
out above to receive the ends of the shaft. 


On the axle, within the mill- room, the vertical gear wheel, the tympanum dentatum ad 
perpendiculum conlocatum, was fastened. Its position, almost in the centre 


of the pit, and 
its diameter, 1.11 m 


+5 are, happily, fixed: at some time during the long life of the mill the 
rim of the tympanum has struck the upper edge of the pit at the south and, little by 
little, has bit deeply into stone and brick, wearing them to ol 

For the size and position of the horizontal tympanum 
there is also evidence, even if it is less precise. The 
solidly founded block of marble below the east bearing 
of the axle (Fig. 4, e; Fig. 15) is justified only if we 
assume that it carried the supports for the bearing 
block in which the vertical shaft was set. Thus the 
diameter of the wheel cannot have been much more 
or less than 1.36 m.’ This is considerably larger than 
that of the vertical tympanum, and’ means, of course, 
a proportionate loss in speed. But it is likely that the 
flow of water through the mill-race was never such 
that the mill-wheel developed any surplus of power ; 
and speed, in late Roman Athens, was doubtless a matter 
of little importance. 


assy smoothness. 


How all this is to be held in place: how the mill- 
stones and the infundibulum are to be supported, Vitru- 
vius did not think it necessary to specify. Nor need Fig. 15. The East Socket 
he have; a modern mill shows what is needed: the 


millstones must be set directly above the horizontal tympanum, whose axle, passing 
through a bearing in the lower stone, turns the upper. If we have little beside the 


' These bearing blocks were presumably made of one or more pieces of wood, the grain running up 
and down, strapped, below the bearing, with ferreae lamminae to prevent splitting. ‘The wear on the east 
socket can only be explained if the bearings were of wood; a metal bearing, if it wore out, would have 
been replaced at once. 

® Neither this wear nor that on the east socket belongs to the last period of the mill, when the shaft 
was set too high. But the mill was in use for more than a century and the wooden parts must have had 
to be replaced on more than one occasion. It has not seemed too great a stretching of the facts to treat 
the evidence as though it all belonged to one period. 

5 For the construction of the tympana we can say with certainty only that the teeth were set as we 
have shown them (Fig. 10); teeth set around the circumference in the same plane as the wheel would have 
broken when the wheel came in contact with the side of the pit. The builders of modern Greek mills 
make the teeth of short sections eut from the limbs or trunk of the werydéee (the ancient ectvos), the 
holm-oak, unworked except for removal of the bark. The depth and sharpness of the wear suggest that 


the circumference of the wheel was bound with an iron strap. Ps 
se 
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Fig. 17. The Millstones 
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diameters : sitions of 
é ers oe the positions of the tympana, we have at le 
and something to indicate the arrangement of the pl 
The requirements for the platform are simple. 


ast samples of the millstones 
atform on which they rested. 

7 It must be high enough to clear the 
oats comfortably and to permit a man to crawl underneath and into the pit to lubricate 
bearings or make necessary repairs. It must be high enough, too, so that a sack may 
be stood below it to receive the fresh-ground flour. It must. be long and wide enough 
so that a man may work on it, lifting the heavy bags of grain, emptying them into the 
hopper—the infundibulum. 

There is also some evidence, besides the modern mill, to help us. "There are no 
beam holes in the walls, except a series just at floor-level; clearly the platform stood 
essentially free of the walls. That it did so is easily explained: rubble and mortar walls 
are ill-suited to withstand vibration, which here may have been considerable. There 
are no post holes in the floor; it is hard to see why, but we must do what we can 
without them. In suggesting a restoration of the foundation for the platform we have 
used the ledge at the north edge of the pit (Fig. 4, C), the small projection just at the 
south side of the opening (Fig. 4, 7), together with its mate which is to be restored at 
the north and the curious row of heavy square tiles close to the south wall of the room 
(Fig. 4, 6). There are beam holes in the south wall of the room at two points (Fig. 7; 
ef. Fig. 10): one near the middle, just opposite the east end of the ledge where a bedding 
worked in a projecting stone indicates a corner (Fig. 8, in right foreground); the second 
close to the southwest corner. Both are at the level of the row of tiles. A third beam 
hole appears in the west wall of the room, opposite the last tile and ca. 0.11 m. above it. 
The breaks at either side of the opening above the pitt and at the west end of the 
ledge (Fig. 8—the wooden braces are, of course, ours) must mean that beam-ends or 
braces have been torn out. But the levels are a little puzzling even when the restorations 
demanded by the evidence are made.’ 

We must doubtless make allowance, on the part of the builders, for a willingness 
(not infrequently observed in their modern descendants) to substitute for careful work- 
manship at the start an elaborate arrangement of wedges, braces, struts and such makeshift 
devices. For the height of the platform, a metre or so above the floor will be ample, 
with a pair of steps for easy access.’ 


1 Quite possibly a third bearing should be restored at the east side of the opening. 

2 Taking the floor of the room as zero, the levels are as follows: the ledge (its west end restored), 
—0.175 m.; the projecting shelf, south of the arched opening, —0.17 m.; the westernmost tile, opposite the beam 
hole, —0.162 m.; the fourth tile, opposite the centre of the beam hole, —0.11m, A complicating factor is the 
axle whose centre is only 0.02m. below the level of the ledge, the shelf and the western tile; but the 
original axle for which the installation was designed may have been as much as 0.10 m. lower. 

The original purpose of the row of tiles remains obscure. If the whole floor or a part of it was 
originally tiled, all traces not only of the tiles, but of the thick cement-bedding in which they were laid, 


have disappeared. 
3 In the restored section, Fig. 10B, we have used a broken line to indicate those parts for which we 


have no evidence whatever. 
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Now the stones (Fig. 17): two are completely preserved or nearly so; happily, one 
(Fig. 17, 6) is an upper stone, one (Fig. 17, d) a lower; unhappily, they are not a pair. 
But there are fragments of four others, all of which are upper stones; the diameter and 
profile of one of them (Fig. 17, a) would make it a very good mate for the solitary 
lower stone. The material of all is rough, gray, voleanic stone, which is the common 
material for millstones in Greece throughout antiquity.!.| The lower stone is slightly 
convex above, flat below, with innumerable tiny channels on its upper face running in 
a whirling pattern from centre to edge.? It must be fixed to the platform or, better, to 
some sort of wooden bed which can be raised or lowered with wedges. Through its 
central hole, fitting tightly, passes the vertical shaft, terminating in a double “ swallowtail ” 
of metal by which the power is finally transmitted to the upper stone (cf. Fig. 10 B). 
This is concave below to fit the convexity of the lower stone but may be convex, flat 
or even concave (Fig. 17, a) on top. Four shallow notches in the under side at the edge 
of the central hole held the “swallowtail” in place. Remarkable by contrast with 
modern stones is the thinness of these. No doubt they are badly worn down—to the 
point of uselessness, perhaps, else they would scarcely have escaped the looters who 
ransacked the mill at the time of the destruction. The thickest of the fragments is 
ca. 0.08 m.—only a fraction of the thickness of the stones used today—an indication 
surely of the relative simplicity of this establishment. 

Set above the millstones an infundibulum, a simple hopper of wood such as is often 
illustrated in Roman art,® and the mill is ready to work. 

Less can be said and, on the whole, with less certainty, about the rest of the 
arrangements within the mill. But some evidence remains. Just north of the pit two 
carefully placed bits of marble (both are fragments of statue bases. Fig. 4, v, x), together 


* The most favored source of this stone was, so far as we know, Nisyros (ef. Strabo, X, 5, 16: 4 tev 
wbhov edrogta; Anth. Pal., IX, 21; Antipatros’ epigram, quoted above, p.81, where, however, Nioveéwy is a 
restoration). The ancient quarries were still visible in the nineteenth century (Ross, Inselreisen, II, p. 80). 
The excavators of Priene suggested the peninsula of Erythrae (the éxe«e Mélawe of Strabo, XIV, 1, 33) 
or Thera as a centre of export (Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, pp. 393 f.). For a collection of the source 
material, see Fr. Ebert, Real-Encyc., s. v. Molaris Lapis. For the commonly held notion that Melos shipped 
millstones in antiquity (ef, e.g., Mackenzie, B.S.A., II [1896/97], p. 72) there appears to be no basis. 
The millstones produced there in modern, and in mediaeval, times are of another stone, a porous quartzite 
(Ehrenburg, Die Inselgruppe von Melos, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 115 ff). The millstones most in demand in Greece 
today are imported from France. 

* One notes with surprise that the upper stone must have turned against, not with, the swirl of the 
channels. The intention was, clearly, to assure a finely ground flour. 

* Lindet, Rev. Arch., XXXVI (1900), p. 39, fig. 21, illustrates the kind of “swallowtail ” 
in the XVIIIth century. Note that the differing arrangements of the notches in eres HT 
as many different shapes of “swallowtail.” 


in use in France 
a, b, and ¢ suggest 


Dr. H. A. Thompson makes the suggestion that perhaps the upper stones were weighted by blocks 
laid on top, thus enabling the miller to economize considerably on millstone. 


; * Cf, © 2. @ velief in the Vatican (Baudrillart, op. cit., p- 1961, fig. 5106; Bliimner, op. cit., p. 44 
ng. 6). Sia 
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with a beam hole in the wall opposite the southernmost, might | 


o¢ the supports for a 

1 rc rua 

tablet From below its southwest corner, a length of reetangul 
? z Cet) 


; ar tile-drain leads i 
the pit (Fig. 4, 4). Here, perhaps, the grain was washed before milling.? eee ee 
Bee ae ei cylindrical basin against the south wall of the room (Fig. 4, «) Pena 
he trench of a small water-channel, laid throug are : ee - 
period the washing place was ae ie a iene bie a a 
the channel (Fig. 4, ») which runs hath ay Slate 7 ae ee Ta tages es 

pie e S a Shallow depression in the floor to the northeast 
corner of the pit. The channel was out of use in the last phase of the mill; its outlet 
poo acces oe a stone set in to brace the east bearing, its covers were broken or 
missing, and its channel was choked with earth. The washing place may have been 
mee when the block of poros, of which the stump still remains (Fig. 4, €), was set 
into the floor near the northeast corner.‘ 

There is little more that can be added: the threshold block has cuttings for a door 
that opened inwards—a slot for the wooden framing, a pivot hole for the hinge; there 
seems to have been a small window in the wall above the pit, through which the miller 
could watch his wheel (Fig. 4, w and Fig. 5 A); a great mass of fragments of roof-tiles, 
heaped up against the south wall by the looters, is all that is left of the roof. 

The picture which emerges is reasonably complete. Our partnership with Vitruvius 
has been a profitable one. Without his text the problem would have been more difficult; 
the restoration, in many respects, more hesitant. But we have added something: Vitruvius 
was not writing specifications, but explaining in the briefest possible terms the general 
principles of a water-mill. The actual specifications would be drawn up by the individual 
mill-builder, who, while basing his design, on Vitruvius’ account, would supply the details 
from his own experience and adapt them to the particular requirements of each mill 
which he planned. And in the Agora we have now, for the first time, such a mill, one 
which might, as we have seen, have been designed with Vitruvius’ text in hand, which 
is so well preserved that in nearly all its essential parts it provides a clear idea of just 


1 We have suggested its restoration in Figure 10 A. 

2 Washing the grain is shown on a very interesting molded bowl in Athens (‘4oy. *E@., 1914, fig. 3 and 
pl. I; ef. Kourouniotes, *Agy. Ey., 1917, pp. 152 f.). The round object which the miller holds is certainly 
a sieve; and it is a basin on a stand, not a table, over which he bends. Clearly he is using the sieve to 
drain the water from the wet grain, not to sift it. The bowl is probably to be dated in the late third 
or early second century s.c., according to Dr. Thompson, who has examined it with me. Washing the 
grain before it is ground is still the practice in many Greek mills. 

8 The basin is 0.75m. deep, 0.40m. in diameter, lined with hard waterproof cement. The overflow 
ran out through a channel scooped in the bedrock between the tiles and the wall, emptying into the pit 
in its southwest corner. The built-up rim of rubble and mortar which now covers the easternmost of the 
tiles is certainly an addition, put on, perhaps, when accumulated débris had raised the floor in the south 
half of the room level with that in the north. 

4 The post, like the built-up rim of the water basin, was not a part of the original scheme, for a piece 
of a much worn mill-stone is incorporated in the cement bedding. How high it may have been we have 
no way of knowing. It can hardly have been needed as a support for the roof but possibly supported 
the corner of a loft or platform for grain storage, built into the northeast corner of the room. 
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how the builder applied Vitruvius’ general rules. If we have been unable to reproduce 
the original specifications im toto, it has been possible to restore at least a great part 
of them, much with authentic detail, the remainder with fair certainty.! 

The faithfulness with which the local architect clung to the Vitruvian plan is parti- 
cularly interesting because of the date of the Agora mill, which can be established with 
some accuracy. Where the mill now stands, in earlier times, a paved street climbed 
towards the Acropolis. After the disastrous invasion of the Heruli in a.p. 267, after 
the building of the “Valerian Wall,” this part of the street was for years abandoned; 
its paving blocks were gradually covered with rubbish, later by the gravel and sand 
washed down by a winter torrent.2. When the mill was built this process was checked 
and a new ground level was formed, some 0.60—0.75 m. above the old (Figs. 1 and 5B). 
During the excavation, much of the filling, in and below the new level was examined ; 
a great quantity of pottery and many coins were found. The bulk of the coins are of 
the late fourth and early fifth centuries A.D.; four are of the emperor Marcianus 
(a.p. 405-457), three of Leon I (457-474). These are the latest; with them the lamps 
and potsherds agree: we shall not go far astray if we date the construction of the 
mill some time during the long reign of Leon. 

The mill was finally destroyed by fire—or sufficiently so that it was not rebuilt. 
The floor north of the pit in the mill-room was covered by a layer of ash and carbon, 
as thick in some parts as 0.25m. More than seven hundred bronze coins were found 
on the hard floor below this layer, and scattered through the softer filling in the southern 
portion of the room. In the pit, in the rubbish in the bottom, covered by the charred 
remains of wood and iron, some thirty more coins were discovered, with several complete 
lamps and vases. The coins form a particularly interesting group. Well over four 
hundred proved legible; nearly all are of the fifth and sixth centuries (only twelve are 
earlier). Most of them are the tiny bits of bronze of the class called “ Vandal.” Justinus I 
is well represented, and Justinian the Great; the latest are five of the emperor Justinus II 
(a.p. 565-578). We must set the destruction of the mill in his reign or not long after it.4 

The mill was planned and built nearly five hundred years after Vitruvius wrote. It 
might as well have been five years or fifty, as far as the actual installation is concerned, 
for once the principle was discovered, this simplest application of it must have been 


* One has but to compare the drawings of the Agora mill, especially Figure 10, with restorations based 
on the text of Vitruvius alone (e.g. Choisy, Vitruve, 1V, pl. 68, fig. 2: Neuburger, Technik des Altertums, 
pp. 96f., fig. 157) to see how much the Agora mill has contributed. 

* The remaining paving blocks, once more exposed, are visible, Just south of the mill, in Figures 6 and 7. 

® This is hard to explain. Hither the mill-room had a board floor, through the eracks of which a sinall 
coin might easily slip—no single coin being worth the effort of raising the planks; or the miller could 
afford to be more casual with his money than the scale of his establishment would lead one to suspect. 

Is it simply coincidence that this is so close in date to the great invasion of Greece by the Slavs 
. Pre . . iz 
m 4.v. 577? Dy. Gladys Davidson has been kind enough to tell me that she h 
showing that the Slavs were in Corinth, whieh, like Athens, 
invaders, 


as recently found evidence 
had been thought to have escaped these 
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rapidly developed. The earliest tdgcdkérycg of which we hear, that of Mithridates, at Kabeira 
in Pontus' was doubtless not very different from ours. The mills in the aqueducts at 
Rome?” which Belisarios replaced with ship mills in the Tibor in A.D. 5387, were certainly 
much the same. And today in lands which have not yet felt the full influence of the 
Industrial Revolution, mills like these are still in use. 

The Agora mill is thus interesting, not merely as an illustration to Vitruvius but as 
a link in a two-thousand year tradition, a comment on what is all too easily forgotten, 
the conservative, the unchanging life of the mass of the population. 

Only one more aspect of the mill need here concern us. That is its immediate 
significance for the history and topography of the Athenian Agora. <A water-mill implies 
both a copious and a steady stream; and it Suggests an Agora of a very different 
character from the traditional one. 

Where did the water come from to turn the wheel? The “ Wasserarmut ” of Athens 
has been axiomatic with modern commentators; if the ancient Athenians themselves 
thought of their water supply as. inadequate, none of them has mentioned it. True, 
Herakleides, 6 xgurixdg, found the city Syed méou zai otx etddooc.? But Herakleides, like 
more recent critics, was a foreigner; he came, doubtless, from some well-watered Asiatic 
homeland and chose perhaps a scorching midsummer day for his visit. There is nothing 
elsewhere in literature to bear out his judgment. A mean annual rainfall in Athens of 
0.393 m. (ca. 15.5 inches) must have kept the countless cisterns and reservoirs filled, 
while wells tapped water at a reasonable depth.t Once the sources of Pentelikon and 
Hymettos had been brought in by the Peisistratids, the supply seems to have been 
quite sufficient for the demands of the inhabitants, granting that these were, by modern 
(and Herakleidian) standards, relatively modest. 

And now the excavations in the Agora are showing that from early times a copious 


source, probably a series of springs, existed in this region—and still exists, for that 
matter; the lively underground streams which bubble out through the central area are 
a constant and serious obstacle to the excavator’s progress. If the springs themselves 
have not yet been found, they le, certainly, somewhere on the north slope of the 
Aveiopavos: on some point here all the lines are converging—the aqueduct orale ered 
fountain-house, the channel that fed the mill, a whole series of mains and eee of 
various epochs. Always, the supply appears to have been plentiful: in classical ines 
it was adequate not only for the fountain-house but apparently for several capacious 
pipelines which distributed the water to other parts of the city; a thousand years later, 


1 Strabo, XII, 3, 30. | ae 
2 Procopius, bell. Goth., 1,19 (pp. 96f., Bonn). Until the discovery of the Agora mill these were the 
s, bell. : 
latest water-mills known from antiquity. 7m 
3 Herakleides, I, 1 (#.H.G., I], pp. 254f.; Geog. gr. min., 1, pp. 97 t.). - 
4 The rainfall figures are modern, cf. Judeich, Top.*, p.51. Wells in the Agora region run generally 
from 12-14 m. in depth. 
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although the fountain-house had been abandoned, there was still the Roman bath to be 
supplied as well as our mill. 

It was the destruction of the great fountain-house which rendered the water available 
for other uses, the desertion, late in the third century, of the Agora of the old days, 
which turned it into more prosaic channels. The city, which, a century or so after the 
construction of the “ Valerian Wall,” began once more to expand in the Agora region, 
was little more than a small University town. The complex of baths, gymnasium and 
lecture-halls was not unimpressive,’ but it represented another spirit, another economy 
than the Odeion and the South Stoa whose site it occupied. That, fifty years later, the 
mill could be built only a stone’s throw away is, surely, an indication of rapid decline. 
Justinian’s edict in a.p. 529 closed the doors of the University. Only the mill survived: 


Athens had become a village. 


‘See above, p. 6. 
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THE SARAPION MONUMENT AND THE PABAN OF SOPHOCLES 


During the demolition of modern houses prior to the campaign of 1932 there was 
found in Section Delta of the American excavations in the Athenian Agora an inscribed 
fragment of Pentelic marble, broken away above, below, at the right and at the left, 
but preserving in back another face with incised decoration. In the Epigraphical 
Museum appeared many other fragments which belonged to the same monument and of 
which the majority were first published by W. Dittenberger in I.G., III, passim (as 
separate inscriptions) on the basis of copies made by Duhn and Lolling. The stones 
have now been assembled and with them the monument has been partially rebuilt in 
the Epigraphical Museum. For this I am particularly indebted to the excavation mender, 
J. Bakoules, who in finding fragments, in discovering joins and in performing the difficult 
task of putting together the large monument, has supplied me with the very foundation 
of my article. I am deeply indebted also to the Director of the Epigraphical Museum, 
Kk. Kourouniotes, who provided me with every facility and aided me with a most im- 
portant suggestion which will be acknowledged in its place further on. 

The monument, with slightly concave sides, originally consisted of a large triangular 
base surmounted by an overlapping triangular cap which supported a tripod, not centered 
on the monument but located toward the front as appears from the cuttings on the 
stone, E[pigraphical] M[useum] 12469. The latter fragment, preserving both top and 
bottom but elsewhere broken away, is a piece of the cap with a height of 0.42 m. 
K. Kourouniotes, who supervised its restoration in plaster at the time of its discovery, 
estimated that each face of the cap had a width of 0.955 m. Most of the extant frag- 
ments of the base join as one piece, 1.38 m. high, broken away above and below 
(Illustrations on pp. 96, 104, 110). The width of each face is 0.865 m. A beveled surface, 
0.065 m. wide lower down but narrowing somewhat toward the top, forms the edge of 
each side. The non-contiguous fragment b from the upper right hand corner of the 
front is 0.244 m. high. It is unknown how much is missing between the main piece of 
the base and the fragment at the upper right hand corner or how much is missing 
below the point where the main piece is broken away, where the paean of Sarapion 


merely begins. 


1 Inventory No. 1059 I 103. Height, 0.23 m.; Width, 0.41 m.; Thickness, 0.24 m, It is the fragment 
with the letters EXMA on the front of the monument line 16. The uninscribed face of it may be seen 
on the right side of the monument above the fragment with the letters MIAPX in line 2. 
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4 


The monument is inscribed on all three sides, and honors Sarapion of Chollidae, 
whose descendants constituted one of the great families of Roman Athens. The majority 
of the fragments came from the neighborhood of the Asclepieum on the south slope of 
the Acropolis. The provenience of a few fragments is not recorded, but the place and 
date of their entry into the Museum catalogue indicate that they also came from the 
Asclepieum. Only two pieces are known to have been found elsewhere, namely the 
fragment from the Agora and one small piece from the north slope of the Acropolis. 
These two fragments were carried away obviously after the destruction of the monument, 
which may have taken place as early as the latter part of the third century after 
Christ. Furthermore, the monument was already known from a large base which is 
still to be seen in the Asclepieum and which bears the following inscription (1.G., 
Il?, 3704): 

Prpioauéerng vic && “Agetov 
ITéyov Poviiig Kéwvtoy Srat[or] 
Geuctoriéa Xodhetonr, vid[y] 
tov Ole Blov tegéwo tod Swrhoo[c] 

5 ‘Aoxdyntod Kotytov Svar < Vhavxov 
Xohhetdov zat Khavodtag -Aupiac tic] 
nat dyounnetyrg é% Meoabwriwy, 
Ki < Oeuovoxkéove ‘Ao.oyou < fv(yatode), 
piooopar xat bratixa@y xa -Aolt] 

10 aoxyay &xyovoy xa estdyovoy 
Tivos Dhedbvog Viatxog Maoabiy, 
Monts” xal OFtwE “al Piddoogos, 
amd ovrnyool@y tTaulov, xAErdov 
xjoarvra émiparas tod bot, mao[e] 

15 TOY xolvdy medmanmoy Kéuytoyr 
Stdtiov Saoantwve, ob xai 6 why 


aioy obtog tTelmouve < 


The monument to Sarapion, erected by his grandson, recorded a paean which 
Sarapion had written on some oceasion two generations before, and of which only a 
few traces are preserved on the front of the monument, lines 41-45. The main part 
of the front is covered by a preamble in prose anda philosophical poem in the dactvlie 
hexameter, of which the first and probably also the second are due to the grandson. 
Between them stood another inscription of uncertain length and character. On the left 
side of the monument. is engraved an old paean of the tragic poet Sophocles, sung 
presumably on the same occasion as that of Sarapion. On the right side is me ae : 

S graved ¢ 


eh OWA . : : 
KM 12752 published with a photograph in Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 184, by O. Broneer 
* Compare Anth. Pal., IX, 774 and 775. aE: ia 
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catalogue of the chorus, who chanted the paean in the archonship of Munatius Vopiscus, 


ca. 174/5 a.p. At that time, the reader will recall, the plague of Antoninus was. still 
raging. 

We are here dealing with two sets of dates. For an interpretation of their relation- 
ship we start with the known fact that Quintus Statius Sarapion of the deme Chollidae 
had been cosmete in the year 158/9 a.p.,! and with the probability that a grandson 
Quintus Statius Glaucus was ephebe about 218/9 s.p.2 Therefore the archonship of 
Munatius Vopiscus (ca. 174/5 a.p.), the date on the left side, probably falls within the 
period of Sarapion and not of his grandson, and it records the year of the original 
occasion on which the paean of Sarapion was sung by the chorus whose names are 
inscribed below. On the other hand, the dates on the front indicate the time at which 
the grandson erected the monument. The rounded letters on the left side are different 
from those on the right and front, but other inscriptions of the third century (e.g. the 
ephebic catalogue published with a photograph in Hesperia, II [1933], p. 506) exhibit a 
similar mixture of straight and rounded letters. It is natural to suppose that all three 
sides were inscribed at the same time,—in the archonship of [Dionysod]orus in the first 
half of the third century. . 

The fact that in the sanctuary of Asclepius the dedication was one of a tripod and 
its triangular base, seems to imply that Sarapion had won a victory in a literary con- 
test to the greater honor and glory of the Savior God. 

The heterogeneous character of the inscription, which contains elements in prose as 
well as several poems, recalls J.G., IV?, 128, the Isyllus monument in the Asclepieum 
at Epidaurus. The latter inscription, which dates from the early third century B.c., 
likewise contains elements in prose as well as in verse. The Isyllus monument, moreover, 
as also the Sarapion monument, preserves a paean and above it among other things a 
poem of a philosophical character. Even the Doric dialect is imperfectly imitated in 
the Athenian poem. The grandson of Sarapion followed an ancient precedent when he 
erected the monument in the Asclepieum at Athens. 


FRONT 


Height of Letters: in lines 1-6 and 8—37, 0.02 m.; in line CrO.U3 Moe Mig line 239, 
0.023 m.; in lines 41-45, 0.011 m. 


The non-contiguous fragment a, the upper left hand corner of the base, is broken away below, in 
back and at the right. Height, 0.21 m.; Width, 0.15 m,; Thickness, 0.20 m. Inyentory No., EM 8350. 


1 7,G., I1?, 2079 and 3743. 

2 7,.G., 117, 3704 and 2226. vo ate 

8 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Philologische Untersuchungen, Heft 9 Isyllos von Hpidaurus 
(Berlin, 1885). 
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Three fragments, namely EM 8336, EM 8337 and EM 4589, join as one large non-contiguous fragment b 
to form the upper right hand corner of the base. Fragment b is broken away below, in back and at the 
left. Height, 0.244 m.; Width, 0.48 m.; Thickness, 0.18 m. 

The non-contiguous fragment ¢, broken away on all sides, belongs somewhere between lines 9 and 33. 
Height, 0.14 m.; Width, 0.16 m.; Thickness, 0.20 m. Height of Letters, 0.02 m. Inventory No., 


EM 8343. 
Likewise the non-contiguous fragment d, broken away on all sides, belongs somewhere between lines 9 
Height, 0.09 m.; Width, 0.15 m.; Thickness, 0.21 m. Height of Letters, 0.02 m. Inventory No., 


and da. 
EM 8347. 


Fig. 1. The Cap (EM 12469) Restored in Plaster 


Fig. 2, Front: Fragments a and b 


On cap 


On base 
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Fig. 3. Front: Main Piece of the Base 
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A list of the inseribed fragments which belong to the front of the monument: 


Inventory No. Previous Publication 
EM 12469 EG MUO? Ga Weert 
VBE SSBIO! ay eS ee Se | 


EM 8336 | 
EM 8337 | 


B.C.H, LI (1927), 284, No. 56. 2 3es 
1G It, Ada, 720) | , LI (1927), 284, No. 56. 1.G., IL’, 8631 


EM 4589 Unpublished 

EM 8251 Ge lil, ov 

EM 4580 B.C.H, LI 19270),-286 
EM 4578 Unpublished 

EM 9844 I.G., Ill, 3944 


EM 4581 B.C. H., W927), 286 
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Inventory No. Previous Publication 
EM 8388 DeGey Wi, 1414 

EM 8344 TG 3940 

EM 12752 Hesperia, IV (1935), 184 
EM 4582 Unpublished | 
Agora I 103 Unpublished 

EM 4583 B,C.H., Li (1927), 286 
EM 8341 | 

EM 8340 | 1 Gey IIe 1415 

EM 8252 TGs allie ssa 

EM 8348 2G ell Sea 

EM 8346 Lae es 943 

EM 2995 Unpublished 

EM 8345 f.G:, lil, 3942 

EM 8342 1G. 11) 3865 

EM 4590 BoC LL 192 ay 286 
EM 4587 Unpublished 

EM 8253 — TOG, 11, 4003 

EM 9820 ToGree LIN S866 

EM 4579 EME Jake JACI wre Terra 
EM 8335 Tete Lil keel G a? A544. 
EM 8343 IG LIN 33893 

EM 8347 eG Allo ve3 


The restorations are my own except for the following: ll. 1-2, Kirchner CiGaal tes 
3196); Il. 3, 4 and 6, Graindor (B.C.H., LI [1927], p. 285); 1. 19 fin, [én] tHeoc(?), Ditten- 
berger (/.G., HI, 3845); 1. 21, [¢]yrfjoec, Dittenberger ibid.; 1. 25, [S]awrho, Dittenberger 
wid.; 1. 387, Megt(uov(?)], Dittenberger (.G., II, 3866). 


Only one previous attempt at assembling the inscription achieved important results. 
P. Graindor in the Budl. Cor. Hell., LI (1927), pp. 284-286, put together lines 3—6 of the 
preamble and indicated the existence of thirteen published and five unpublished fragments 
of the rest of the inscription, but he made no attempt to restore or to discover the 
relationship to one another of these eighteen fragments. In /.G., Il’, 3631 J. Kirchner 
republished lines 3—6 of the preamble without the eighteen unintelligible fragments, for 
which he referred the reader to Graindor’s article. In his interpretation of the preamble 
Graindor fell into an error because he did not know that a cap with the name of 
Sarapion surmounted the monument. For this valuable advantage I am indebted to 
K. Kourouniotes, who himself discovered the cap in the Asclepieum years ago and who 
now called it to my attention with the correct suggestion that it fitted over the triangular 
base. It has been published through a curious error in /.G., XII, 9,40 as from Carystus, 


iso 
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but it has been published also in J.G., IL’, 3796 by J. Kirchner, who recognized the 
name and identified the family. 

The name of Sarapion in whose honor the monument was erected, appears at ie 
beginning in the accusative. Sarapion, therefore, is the grandfather of Sens Statius 
mvopdeog && “Axoondhews.’ The base in the Asclepieum, moreover, I.G., II’, abs quoted 
above on p. 92, records in Quintus Statius Sarapion, of zai 6 mhjolor obtos toimous, the 
erandfather of Quintus Statius Glaucus, priest of Asclepius. It seems that AT 
Statius Glaucus and the mvopdgos && ‘Axgordlews are the same man, for the restoration 
te[osd¢ Nwrijoog] Geod exactly fills the lacuna in line 4 of the inscription here published. 
He appears as ephebe in 1.G., I1®, 2226 (ca. 218/9 a.p.) and as zacorus in the two un- 
dated inscriptions J.G., I1?, 3804 and 3805. The feoedg mvoepdgos & "Axoomdhews, a priest 

i era ; 
unknown before the empire, was connected with the cult of ‘Eotla én ?Axoomdder and 
used to bring the fire necessary for certain sacrifices.” 

Since he was only an ephebe around 218/9 a.p., Quintus Statius Glaucus cannot 
possibly have been appointed life-long priest of Asclepius before 220 a.p., and probably 
not as soon even as that. We do not know when he came into office or how soon 
afterwards he erected the monument. On this point a potential clue will come to us 
from line 7 where the contemporary archon is named, but line 7 requires first a few 
words of explanation. 

A Dionysodorus son of Eucarpus is cited as archon in 1.G., 112, 3120, which cannot 
be dated earlier than the end of the second century. J.G., Il*?, 1826, moreover, a cata- 
logue of about 210 a.p., records the name of the prytanis Euearpus son of Dionyso- 
dorus. We may assume that the two officials are from the same family and probably 
father and son. The question arises, which is the father and which the son. Having 
no other evidence to guide him, P. Graindor® felt that the lettering of 1.G., IL*, 3120 
was more suitable for the end of the second century than for the middle of the third, 
and therefore he preferred to regard the archon Dionysodorus as the father of the 
prytanis Eucarpus. But the lettering of this eclectic period is a most uncertain guide, 
totally useless for chronological delimitation within very close limits. In fact, there has 
been a tendency among epigraphists to locate the good lettering of the third in the 
first or second century, until discoveries of other fragments have disclosed the date. 
The lettering of I.G., I%, 3120, as far as I can see, is equally suitable for the middle 
of the third century, and therefore the archon Dionysodorus, whom I regard as the son 
rather than the father of the prytanis Eucarpus, becomes available for the period of a 
base erected by Statius Glaucus sometime after 220 a.p. 


1 Graindor [B.C.H., LI (1927), p. 285] recognized because of 1.G., I1*, 8704 that Sarapion was the 
man honored on our base, but through an error, natural enough at the time, he identified Sarapion with 
the mvepdoos é& ‘Axoonddews, an error in which Kirchner followed him in the publication of 1.G., 11°, 3631. 

2 P. Graindor, Recueil de travaux publiés par la faculté des lettres de ’université égyptienne: Premier 
fascicule, Athénes sous Auguste (Cairo 1927), p. 154. 

® Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous UV Empire, Mém, Acad. Belg., 2nd ser., VIII, 2 (1922), p. 208. 
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I have ventured to restore the name Dionysodorus in line 7 on consideration of 


I.G., Il?, 4718, which exists only in Pococke’s defective copy: 


IXEXONTOSANAONYSOA..OY...... =IZEOEOEAIS 
TQIPOSIZAATE- SN 


The stone must have been badly worn. At the beginning of Pococke’s transcription, 


the editors have recognized the phrase ét teyxorvog Atovvoodweov. There was another 
archon by that name in the first century after Christ, and J.G., Il?, 4718, otherwise 
undated, can be placed equally well in the archonship of Dionysodorus I or in the 
archonship of Dionysodorus II. The reader will notice, however, that between the word 
(to)yortog and the name AXt)ovvoo0d[welov Pococke has recorded two other letters. These 
two letters ought to represent the abbreviation of some common praenomen, and a mis- 
reading TM for EY is not unlikely, Therefore, I suspect that the beginning of the in- 
scription should be edited [Ex]i lL (do) yovtog AXev) A(tovveod[welov. The same abbreviation 
occurs in the catalogue J.G., II, 2160, line 21: ed Etvzoonidyg. Then if we measure 
the extent of the lacuna in line 7 on the base, we find that the restoration e[dxoc 
Ahovvoddjweog joye fills it perfectly, and we recall that also 1Ge, Usa 120 affects the 
archaic formula 4vor[vo]édweog (I) foxes. 

With the date in line 7 the preamble terminates. In line 9 begins a mutilated in- 
scription of uncertain character, and in line 14 begins a prosaic philosophical poem in 
the dactylic hexameter. Since the preamble has mentioned only a paean by Sarapion, 
we must assign the philosophical poem to the grandson, Quintus Statius Glaucus, priest 
of Asclepius. As we know from J.G., IL?, 3704, quoted above on p. 92, the latter was 
both son and grandson of professional philosophers (Stoic, as we learn from line 2 of 
our OWn monument). At the same time, the other priesthood and ministry which he 
had already occupied, indicate the religious inclination of his nature. A thank-offering 
dedicated in the sanctuary by his wife Agrippina in the priesthood of Onesicrates has 
been preserved in J.G.; I1?, 4532. His son too served the god, and of course his grand- 
father had written the paean sung by a distinguished chorus on a great occasion. Apart 
from the poem this is all we know about the man and his background unless it be 
added that he reinforced the cultural advantages of his birth with the social advantages 
of a marriage into a well established family.” 

The thought of the first seven lines of the poem runs, I think, somewhat as follows: 
The tasks of physicians are forever these, first to diagnose and to heal the mind. Let ——— 
attend them, and when they apply the mind, let also the laws and the oath of Hippocrates 
and the virtues be present to their thoughts. The ——— implements would heal both maidens 
and lovely matrons except that the susceptible leader would feel his breast glowing with desire 


1 See J.G., 11”, 83704, quoted above on p. 92. ee 
2 Concerning the wife’s family compare Groag, Jahreshefte d. dsterr. arch. Inst. in Wien, X (190%), 


pp. 287 and 290. 
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in a@ manner indecorous in a healer. (So it is said), but I deny that human frailties attach 
to the far-darting gods. 

The imperative sreomagirw is a Dorie form (from meo-rdégem). I have no explanation 
for the symbol in line 15. When we make the obvious restoration m]qoés in line 16, 
the lacuna after the letter traces 6IF™ is reduced to the space of three letters representing 
a long and a short syllable. Since the form 6iyy(ove will not apparently fit in with 
the sense of the passage, I restore a subjunctive 6yé[wor. Just as a future Bahéw 
accompanies an aorist %ador, so a subjunctive Gryéw metre causa Can accompany an 
aorist @6vyor. 

For the @oerai the reader may compare the account of the Stoie doctrines in Dio- 
genes Laertius VII, 54: Tay dé doet@r, tég wérv mowTas, TOS dé vavcaig bwotetayméevac. 
modrag wer those, Podrnow erdostay dixcuootyny owpoootyyy’ éy Eder dé TOvTWY, usyahowvytay 
éynocreray xaoteolay ayyivoray ebBovdiay. 

The “leader,” who seems to be one of the far-darting gods, is Apollo rather than 
Asclepius. Greek mythology, moreover, ascribed to Apollo many amorous adventures 
that would offend a priest reared in the Stoic tradition, but no scandalous stories of 
this sort involve Asclepius. The phrase éré[owg tird]¢ [ty]rjo0g is to be understood as 
a reference to that passage in the oath of Hippocrates which enjoins upon the physician 
not to use his professional position as a wedge for seduction. 

The mutilated condition of the rest of the poem renders an interpretation very 
difficult. In line 23 we can perhaps read the word z[o]etrero.. The Dorie adverb 
éyfor (line 28) meaning outside or externally, occurs in I.G., 1V?, 102 (1. 66). 

The connection and the motive behind the philosophical poem remain a matter of 
conjecture. IJ surmise that the priest recalled the duties of physicians according to the 
oath of Hippocrates because the monument commemorated a solemn religious ceremony 
at the time of the plague and because he had in mind a contrast in the medical 
quackery practiced at other sanctuaries of Asclepius. A most flagrant example of 
shameful and criminal exploitation was that of the sanctuary at Abonoteichos, which 
rose to great fame just before and during the plague, and which still continued in the 
time of Statius Glaucus, although Lucian in his essay, Alexander the False Prophet, had 
exposed the unscrupulous rascal who founded it.! 

The philosophical current of the poem is that in which Galen moved.2 The latter 
believed in the miracles of the god, and for a while he practiced in the Asclepieum at 
Pergamum. More than anyone else it was Galen who brought Medicine back to Philo- 


* For a discussion of the religious aspeet consult F.Cumont, “Alexandre d’Abonoteichos,”’ Mémoires 
couronnées de Vacadémie de Belgique, XL (1887); O. Weinreich, “Alexander der Liigenprophet und seine 
Stellung in der Religiositiit des I. Jahrhunderts n. Chr.,” Neue Jahrbticher, XLVII (1921), pp. 129 - 151; 
A.D, Nock, “Alexander of Abonoteichos,” Classical Quarterly, XXII (1928), pp. 160— 162. 

* H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epidemischen Krankheiten, vol. I (Jena, 1875), 
pp. 34¢—397, Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 11,2 (Munich, 1924), pp. 921— 924. 
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Sophy from which Hippocrates had separated it, and while he was an eclectic, he sym- 
pathized with the Stoics and repulsed the Epicureans. Since the brief essay “Or 6 
tigtotog latedg xai giddoopog and other philosophical writings of Galen antedated the 
composition of the poem on the Sarapion monument, and since the writings of Galen 
achieved an immediate, great success, in them we may recognize an influence that 
colored the hexameters of the Sarapion monument. 

In the second and third centuries after Christ it was a common practice at Athens 
to inscribe the date by the epimelete of the city at the bottom of documents, and also 
the date by the Cexdoog in the case of inscriptions set up in the sanctuary. The two 
entries in lines 36—37 and 39 finish a chronological unit of the inscription, the part 
concerning the grandson. These two dates, therefore, are to be interpreted ag econ- 
temporary with the archonship of [Dionysod]orus (line 7). The epimelete belongs to 
the prominent Athenian family of the Coponii Maximi from the deme Hagnus. One 
member of the family appears as prytanis in the catalogue [.G., I1?, 1817 (¢a. 200 «.p.), 
Shortly after 119/20 a.p. another member also had been epimelete of the: city. 

In line 41 begins at last the paean of Sarapion, announced in the preamble in line 5. 
The word seiéy appears in line 42, but even without it the character of the poem could 
be recognized from the opening word Cdé6eog, which belongs properly to the vocabulary 
of sacred hymns.? 


RIGHT SIDE 


Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

The non-contiguous fragment e (= I.G., 11?,2012) can be accurately located through the help of the 
incised decoration which frames the inseription. Only the inscribed face is preserved. Height, 0.11 m.; 
Width, 0.175 m.; Thickness, 0.07 m. Inventory No., EM 8517. | 

The non-contiguous fragment f (= I.G., I1?, 1948) preserves the right edge, but is broken away above, 
below and at the left. The back presents part of the inscribed area on the left side of the monument 
(see p. 112). Height, 042 m.; Width, 0.26 m.; Thickness, 0.20 m. Inventory No., EM 9660. 

The non-contiguous fragment g (= J.G., Il, 2158) is broken away on all sides. Height, 0.14 m.; 
Width, 0.23 m.; Thickness, 0.165 m.~ Inventory No., EM 9658. 

The non-contiguous fragment h (= LG., I1?, 3563) is broken away on all sides. Height, 0.11 m.; 
Width, 0.195 m.; Thickness, 0.15 m. Inventory No., EM 9589. 

The non-contiguous fragment 7, found July 1935 on the south slope of the Acropolis,® is broken away 
on all sides. Height, 0.24 m.; Width, 0.26 m.; Thickness, 0.15 m. Inventory No., EM 12833. 

The non-contiguous fragment k is broken away on all sides. Height, 0.19 m.; Width, 0.03 m.; Thickness, 
0.09 m. Inyentory No., EM 3693 + EM 3694. 


© 6G, WE, BOSSE . eke 
2 Compare U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Isyllos von Mpidawros, Exeursus I ZAGEOS, pp. 10s —1k 
(Philologische Untersuchungen, IX, 1586). ey Baie 
8 N. Kyparisses, ephor of the antiquities of Attica and director of the Acropolis Museum, ae ae 
hee issi < : camination of Asclepieum and its neighborhood for other 
granted us permission to make a thorough examination of ube Asclepie g 
fragments of the monument which we were about to assemble. 
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The Main Piece of the Base and the Non-contiguous Fragment e 


EM enone 
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EM 4592 


Key to Photograph on Opposite Page 


Fig. 9. Right Side: Fragment / 
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Fig. 11. Right Side: Fragment h 
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A list of the inscribed fragments which belong to the right side of the monument: 


Inventory No. Previous Publication 

EM 8348 Unpublished 

EM 4582 Unpublished 

EM 9646 U-G., Wl, Add, 10896. Graindor, Chronologie, 178. J.G., 117, 2000 
EM 8517 UG Add. 1200.8. J. G..-11?, 2012 

EM 4592 Unpublished 

EM 8342 Unpublished 

EM 9658 (eC eollbeAddsi226a, Gy, 1l?..2158 


EM 


9660 LG., Wl, Add. 1280e. £.G., 1%, 1948 
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Inventory No. Previous Publication 

EM 38693 Unpublished 

EM 3694 Unpublished 

EM 9589 EG eddy (2 a6 aleG., 17 3063 
EM 12833 Unpublished 


The restorations are my own except for the following: 1 1, Dittenberger (J.G., HI, 
Add. 1089 b); 1.2 and 3, Graindor (Chronologie, 178); 1.4, [Beoer]ecxidov, Dittenberger (/.G., IL, 
Add. 1206a). Frag. e, 1.4, Dittenberger (2. G., HI, Add. 1226a). Frag. f, Il. 2 and 4, Ditten- 
berger (.G., Ill, Add. 721a); 1. 5, [41d] Hodtéwg Ayniv ® [éouor], Kirchner (/.G., IL?, 3563). 

Letters which were read by former editors and which have since disappeared are 


underlined in the text. 


The inscription contains a catalogue of the chorus who chanted the paean! on the 
solemn occasion in the archonship of Munatius Vopiscus. The names are arranged by 
tribes according to the official order. The mutilated remains of the catalogue exhibit 
among other names those of important religious functionaries, i.e. the Bouzyges, the 
priest of Hephaestus, the mvegdeog && ‘Azoomdhewc, the priest of Zeus Polieus. They are 
obviously not professional musicians, but men prominent in the social and religious life 
of Athens. Undoubtedly it was a great honor to be enrolled among the aaorat. 
One may compare the prestige enjoyed by the turmdoi in the cities of Asia Minor.? 


Lines 2 and 3 of the fragment EM 9646 were published by Dittenberger® as follows: 


[Exit @oyjovtog Mov[- - --, matdoteifotr] 
[cog djt& Blov MilaBilov - --------- ] 


Graindor,! however, recognized the name of the archon Munatius Vopiscus who held 
office about 174/5 a.p. Furthermore, he rightly conjectured on the basis of the pro- 
venience of the fragment that the second line contained the name of the contemporary 
priest of Asclepius, and since the incumbent had been appointed for life and since the 
nomen Flavius limited the choice to Flavius Onesicrates, he restored the latter name. 
Kirchner, however, recognized that the lettering was not that usually found in the period 
of Munatius Vopiscus. The neatness and refinement of the lettering misled Kirchner 


* An inseription at the Piraeus, S.2.G.5, 1110, from the early part of the third century after Christ, 
concerned the maecrmorad tod Movriylov ‘Aoxdyjniod. Other references do not occur in the Attic inscriptions, 
but waccvoreé are mentioned in two documents at Rome, I.G@., XIV, 1059 (time of emperor Severus) and 
1084 (146 a.p.). 

* Compare F. Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig, 1909), passim, and the same 
author's article “ Griechische Siingervereinigungen im Altertum,” Wissenschaftliche Festschrift zur 700-Jahr- 
Freier der Kreuzschule zw Dresden 1926, pp. 46—56. See also J. Keil, “ Zur Geschichte der Hymnoden in der 
Provinz Asia,” Jahreshefte d. dsterr. arch. Inst. in Wien, XI (1908), pp. 101-110; E. Ziebarth, Real- Encyclopidie, 
1X, 2520; Ch. Picard, Hphése et Claros (1922), pp. 251—254. 

* 1.G., Il, Add. 1089b. 

* Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous ’ Hmpire (1922), pp. 178—179. 
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we dating the inscription in the first century after Christ, and he therefore rejected 
Graindor’s restoration and returned to Dittenberger’s.!. Now that the monument. of 
Sarapion has been assembled it appears that the inscription was engraved in the third 
century but that Graindor’s restoration is nevertheless the correct one. 

The demotic of the priest Onesierates is ‘Ahowety or Broaete. In the archonship of 
Munatius Vopiscus he cannot long have been priest, because he was still in office at the 
beginning of the third century when the wife or future wife of Quintus Statius Glaucus 
set up the thank-offering 1.G., I1®, 4532. 

The former publications of the non-contiguous fragment ft (== 1.G., 112, 3563) ‘call for 
two corrections. The word tegete is not to be restored at the end of line 1 because by 
measuring the letter space we can see that line 2 was not indented as it would have 
been if it bore the continuation of a title which began in the preceding line. In line 5, 
moreover, the name must be restored in the nominative. In the original publication of this 
fragment Dittenberger called attention to the epigram in the Planudean Anthology (322): 


Diguos ue Diguor, mvepdgos toy mvepéoor, 
0 mais O OHtwE TOY matéga TOY OATOOC. 


S 


The svepdeog had been ephebe in 163/4 a.p.,2 and the father who appears in our 
monument as sregenynt7g and priest of Zeus Polieus had been ézccwgeomorig in 154/5 a.v2? 

The epigram clearly refers to the two dignitaries who appear in the list of wetanoral, 
although in the epigram the name is spelt like the genuine Greek name Phyrmos known 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century s.c.,4 whereas the stone renders it as if 
it were the Roman name Firmus. Either the Greek or the Roman name would be suitable 
as a cognomen, but inasmuch as the inscription displays careful workmanship and no 
demonstrable errors, it is preferable to trust the first-hand evidence of the contemporary 
stonecutter before the doubtful authority of a remote scribe’s version. The iotacism of 
Late Greek might easily have misled the scribe. Furthermore, the name @igueg (with 
iota) occurs frequently in the epigraphical records of Roman Athens, whereas the name 
Pvouog (with upsilon) does not appear there. 


LEFT SIDE 


Height of letters: in line 1, 0.018 m.; in lines 2ff., 0.015 m. 


The non-contiguous fragment f (EM 9660) from the left edge of the inseription is broken away oe 
below and at the right. The back preserves part of the list of wecamora engraved on the right side ot 
the monument (see p. 103 where also the measurements are given). 


Pa Glas 2000) 

2 7.G., I1?, 2086, line 50. 

SRieGe 2.206 (ene stl + . 

4 J.D. Beazley (A.J.A., XXXIX [1935], p. 481) is presumably correct in explaining as the reveller s 
name the letters yuewos on a red-figured cup of about 450 3.c., even though this epigram, which he cites 


as a parallel, does not support his explanation. 


Fig. 14. Left Side: Main Piece of Base 


Fig. 15. Key to Photograph on Opposite Page 
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Sopoxdéovg *” [Tatlay 
[Disyia] xotoce mequiruue, udreg @eSizrd[y]olto] fecd, 


[are J\¢ dxetoexduco T[.Jeveosouc, [bulvor éyegorpoay 
[--"-]reou[y] ever'[-24-]¥[..JofJer[. . JoPoa 
ee a ] ovelyuaoe weyrd [wer] oy 
[-------------- jou. Kezoonid@y [és \:téoo08or 
[eet ee Fee ]! wdhoug vov [yovoo]xduc[y] (2) 
[--------------+--- WP TCurOr. |= == = = = ] 


deel - ~- - 


nel === - 


Fig, 16. Left Side: Fragment f 


For the letters, here underlined, which have disappeared since the last publication 
of the three main fragments (/.G., 17, 4510), the reader may compare the earlier photo- 
graph published by A. Wilhelm in the Beitrédge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde (1909), 
p. 103 and by O. Kern in the Inseriptiones Graecae, Tabulae in usum scholarum (1913), 45. 

A list of the inscribed fragments which belong to the left side of the monument: 


Inventory No, Previous Publication 


EM 9528 
EM 9531 
EM 9532 
EM 4590 
EM 8253 
EM 9660 


Abivavor, V, 340. scare TE Oi oo ae 
T.Qoli 1413 -< 42 helm, Beitrage, 105. 


Weir) ae -. - Se | EG A510 
Unpublished 


Unpublished 
Unpublished 
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The restorations are my own except for the following: 1. 2, [é Dheyvo], Buecheler 


(Rh. Mus.. XXXII, 318); 1. 6, [éu]itcéeooborv, Wilhelm (Beitrage, 103). Dittenberger (1. G., 
HI, 171g) suggested ever [in(?)] in line 4, and Buecheler (l.¢.) [ot@o]o in line 3. It is 
likely that the stone was cut with such accuracy that the three sides were of equal 
width. -On this assumption I have estimated a loss of six rather than seven letters at 
the beginning of line 2, for we know the width of the margin preserved on fragment f- 
However, a variation of one or two centimetres is not impossible, and the reader who 
feels it essential to interpret the line as a dactylic octametre catalectic, may retain the 
initial “2, suggested by Buecheler. 

The hymn is an old paean of the tragic poet Sophocles, for it is so stated on the 
monument and no argument from the style would dispose us to rejeet the ancient 
testimony. Sophocles, however, wrote more than one paean, as is well known from a 
passage cited by Bergk, Suidas s.v. Sopozdfc: xai éyouper éheyelav te nai meudvag “at 
Aoyov xavchoyédny megt tod yooot. We should like to identify this paean as one to Asclepius 
because a Sophoclean ody etg “Aoxdnnidy was used in the cult at Athens in the latter part 
of the second century and in the third century after Christ, and because line 3, if read 

eee Jeg cxeigexduc (genitive: Apollo), of[6]er dofouc: [éu]ror éyeoot Pour, 
would be possible only in a hymn to Asclepius, or if read 
barn Jeg cxergexdueg (nominative: Asclepius), 9[6] évéofoucn [Burov évEQol Pour, 
is easily understood as referring to the very hymn in which it occurs. The references 
to the Sophoclean maéy ei “Aoxdnmidy are the following: 
Philostratus, Vita Ap. Tyan., IIL, 17: 6 mover vob Sopoxkéovg Ov Airy or tO “Aoxhyni ovo. 


Philostratus the Younger, Imagines, 415, 7 (describing a picture of Sophocles, who is 
addressed in the second person): 2doxdnmtdg dé oiuce obtog éyyig mardvé mov mageyyvar 
Youpew zai zhvrdunt(yg ote dnagsimy maod oot dxotoa, Pléupc te avvod mode dé Pardedrytt 
ueiyuévoy tag (00k) utxody toteoor énigsvmoetg aivitterce. The important words are the 
first ones: “And this one nearby is, I think, Asclepius, bidding you compose a paean 
and graciously allowing you to call him zdvréunrig.” The younger Philostratus clearly 
implies that in the paean Sophocles called Asclepius zAvréunttc. 

Pseudo-Lucian, Dem. Enc., 27: ot0é yéo v ‘Aoxlnm@ wsidv ti yiverou vig tis, et wy 
TOY me00Ldrtwy abt@y soinocrvtwy ONAAANAAIZOAHMOY tot Toolyriov xat Sopoxhéove 
deter. The name of the Troezenian cannot be recovered with certainty, but G. Hermann? 
was presumably correct in recognizing the word zaéy among the letters ONAAANA. 
Of all the proposed emendations? that which requires the least departure from the manu- 


! Cited in the edition of Jacobitz (Leipzig, 1837), IIT, p. 559. a, 

2 Cf. F. Albers, De Luciani Samosateni quae fertur Demosthenis laudatione (Dissertation, Leipzig, 1910), 
p. 7; P. Biilow, Xenia Bonnensia (Bonn, 1929), p. 46. Th. Bergk in discussing references to He separa 
mewky eis Aoxdnnidy in the Poetae Lyrici Graeci®, II, p. 245 suggested the emendation ef (Ly ee sis adrov 
nouodvtwy medva, te Ioodjuov tod Toeotnviov xei Lopoxléovs eéderce. Biilow retains Hermann’s reading 
6 mecéy and proposes a name Nizodjuov or “Aorotodijuov to follow it. 
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seript tradition is one suggested with reservations by A. M. Harmon (per colloquium): 
el ui) TOY me0dLOrtwY abt@y monodytwr 6 moLdy, AN “IoodijUov Tob Tootnriov i) Lopoxdéovg 
cderee. The letter 4 and the abbreviation for zai might easily be confused. This 
assumption relieves us of the embarrassment of explaining collaboration between Sophocles 
and some unknown Troezenian, if we restore the nominative singular 6 zcaréy in agreement 
with the preserved letters and the verb in the singular. The passage may be rendered 
in English accordingly, “No less honor accrues to Asclepius, if the paean, not of his 
worshipers (themselves composing), but of Isodemus the Troezenian or of Sophocles is 
sung,”—i.e. Asclepius will be none the worse for it if his modern worshipers stop writing 
hymns and use the two famous old ones. The words of Pseudo-Lucian contain a note 
of sarcasm at the expense of the modern poetasters like Sarapion of Chollidae. 

From these three references we gather the following information. Pseudo-Lucian’s 
readers and hence the contemporary Greek world, were familiar with two early paeans, 
one by a Troezenian and the other by Sophocles. The latter, while mentioning or 
addressing Asclepius, applies to him the adjective xAvrdéujrig. In the third century after 
Christ the paean of Sophocles formed: part of the ritual in Athens at least. For SO 
much we have direct ancient testimony. 

We cannot say that the paean of Sophocles had continued in general use in the cult 
at Athens from the fifth century s.c. down into the Roman period. The archaistic taste 
of the second and early third century of the Christian era may have revived an old 
paean of Sophocles that had fallen into disuse. It so happens that there is no reference 
to the Sophoclean hymn which is preserved on the left side of the Sarapion monument 
except perhaps in a passage of Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 2, 14, written about 197 a.p. 
Tertullian is attacking paganism; he speaks of those who have led disreputable lives, 
have died, and have been regarded as gods afterwards by the superstitious. As an illustra- 
tion he chooses Asclepius who was such a rascal that Zeus killed him with a thunderbolt. 
Coronis died in the same manner. Et tamen Athenienses scient eiusmodi deis sacrificare. 
Nam Aesculapio et matri inter mortuos parentant, quasi non et ipsi Thesea suum adorent.} 

From all the literary and abundant epigraphical sources the only evidence of worship 
paid to Coronis at Athens is the ancient hymn, and the word parentant seems the 
exaggeration of a biased writer. 

Furthermore, if the Sophoclean hymn preserved on the left side of the Sarapion 
monument is really the matdy eg ‘AoxdAnmidy, as we presume, evidence from recent 
discoveries indicates that another famous paean intruded upon or even usurped its place 
in the ritual at Athens as early as the fourth century z.c. 

The epigraphical discovery of the last fifty years has acquainted us with an early 
paean which continued to be sung down to the Roman period and which attained a 


1 Wha . 4 Are wave Ry C ] 
Ihe mortui are the dead rogues. The sentence might be paraphrased, “ For Asclepius and his mother 


are among those who have died and then received worship, and they do not worship any as much as these 
not even the native rascal Theseus,” 
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wide diffusion throughout the Greek world. It is best known from the publication of 
the copy at Erythrae by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (with 
P. Jacobsthal), “Nordionische Steine” (pp. 42—48), Abhandlungen d. kinigl. preup. Akad. a. 
Wissensch. (1909). It has more recently formed the subject of an important study by 
P. Biilow, “Ein vielgesungener Asklepiospaean,” Xenia Bonnensia, Lestschrift zum fiinfund- 
stebzigjiihrigen Bestehen des Philologischen Vereins und Bonner Kreises (Bonn, 1929), pp. 35-49. 

It now exists in four copies. The first was found at Ptolemais in Egypt? and can 
be dated in the year 97 a.p. through the accompanying reference to the prefect. The 
second copy, I.G., Il?, 4509, undated, came to light at Athens and was recognized by 
Ki. Ziebarth.6 The lettering would admit a date anywhere between the first and third 
centuries after Christ, but I should prefer to locate it in the second century or in the 
first half of the third! The next copy appeared at Erythrae and was recognized by 
Wilamowitz, who dated it on epigraphical grounds between 380 and 360 B.c. The fourth 
copy (at Dium in Macedonia) was recognized by G. P. Oikonomos,® who located it on 
paleographical grounds toward the end of the second century after Christ. The paean 
derives its denomination from the inscription at Erythrae, the oldest and most reliable text. 

Wilamowitz believed that the word tesatéy wherever it occurred in the paean of 
Erythrae was treated as if it began with a consonant, hence that the paean was not 
composed at Erythrae or any other Ionian town. Other editors, however, such as Powell,® 
have been content to read éevodéy with a smooth breathing, and the necessity of seeking 
a foreign origin does not exist for them, although with the reading zeodéy it might still 
be an imported hymn at Erythrae. Wilamowitz rightly pointed out that the mythological 
version excluded Epidaurus as a possible source, but his argument that the reference 
to Apollo in the opening lines indicates a joint cult of Apollo and Asclepius at the point 
of origin and that hence it excludes Athens as a possibility, fails to convince me, because, 
while Apollo is indeed praised as father of Asclepius, no prayer is addressed to him 
and hence no joint cult is indicated. On the contrary, if it were necessary to find a 
foreign source, a fair- case could be made for an Athenian origin on the basis of the 


contributions from 


mythological version and of the influence of Athens in Erythrae. 

Because of the copy at Erythrae the anonymous paean cannot be dated any later than 
about 360 z.c. On the other hand, the consensus of opinion among those who have studied 
the poem would admit a date of composition as early as the latter part of the fifth century. 


1 References to the modern literature on the subject are offered by Biilow, op.cit., p.47. Compare also 
W. Ax, Hermes, LXVII (1933), pp. 426—437; K. Keyssner, “Zum Asklepioshymnus von Erythrai,” Pht. 
Wochenschr , LL1V (1934), 990-992; O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen, II (Berlin, 1935), pp. 309—311. 

2 J. Baillet, Revwe Archéologique, XIII (1889), pp. 70—83. 

8 “Te novo paeane in honorem Aesculapii facto,” Commentationes Philologicae (Munich, 1891), pp- 1—9. 

4 Good parallels to the lettering of this inscription occur in a rescript of Mareus Aurelius and Com- 
modus (1. G., I1?, 1108 plus several new fragments from the American excavations in the Athenian Agora) 
and in an epistle of Commodus, J.G., I1?, 1112. 

5 -Eniyoapal tis Maxedovtas (Athens, 1915), no, 4, pp. 8—12. 

® Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925), pp. 185 —128. 
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His investigation led Biilow to the important discovery that between the date of the 
introduction of the paean into Erythrae and the time of Trajan, to which the next 
earliest copy, that at Ptolemais, belongs, the hymn had been revised at Athens, for the 
name of a local Athenian deity, Aceso, had been interpolated. Biilow has, furthermore, 
made it altogether probable that the revision took place about the middle of the fourth 
century B.c., when Aceso, newly inserted among the daughters of Asclepius, began to 
win a recognition which she had not previously enjoyed. Therefore, we have proof of 
its use at Athens probably in the middle of the fourth century z.c. This interpolated 
version is the one that we find later in Egypt and Macedonia. Athens would seem to 
have been a focus from which the paean radiated. Likewise we meet it again at Athens 
in the first century B.c., when it served as a model to a certain Macedonius, who com- 
posed the paean of J.G., I[?, 4473. It appears a third time at Athens on an inscription 
of the imperial Age, I.G., II, 4509. 

For the reader’s convenience I here republish the anonymous hymn. Early version 
(Erythrae): 

[Hetdva xdvvoluntiy cetoure 

xoteot [ Aatotday “Exjator, tercicy, 

Og uéyar ycho[ua Poototo]i éyetvero 

wizGeig €u qelAdcnte Kloowvrids év yee té&e Dleyvelet, 
[inzouldr, “Aoxdnredy, 

Oaiuove xdevd[tat]lor, temccy. 


[ro]® 0é nat &eyévovto Maydwy 

zat Io[dalhetorog 7dé “laow, teady, 

Ai)yholia\ [0] eddnig Tavéxerc te, 

"Hitdvag maides aby ayaxlvrin evayet “Yyretea. 
inmacy “Aoxdynmidy, 

Oaiuove xhetvdcaror, teratcy. 


deal e 


a thaog 0° &ivi 
yaioé tol, thaog 0 éivioeo 
tev ducy mdhiy evevyooor, teratcy, 
Dy » i ’ ~ ’ 
dog 0 hues xaloortag dear pao 
> t — as 
céhtov ddxmov ody ayaxhutét ebayer “Yyetce. 
c ‘\ a / 
inmaray Aoxhyridy, 
\ , , 
Oatuova xhewdvator, temoucy. 


“Sing, oh youths, the far-darting son 
of Leto, the cunning Paian, ie Paian, who when 
he mingled in love with Coronis in the land of 
the Phlegyians, brought forth a great boon to 
mortals, ie Paian, Asclepius renownéd spirit, 
ie Paian, 
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“From him were born Machaon and Podalei- 
rius and aso, ie Paian, and fair- eyed Aegle and 
Panacea, the children of Epione, together with 
glorious, bright Hygieia, ie Paian Asclepius 
renowned spirit, ie Paisn. 


“Hail, and come thou graciously visit 
our spacious town, ie Paian, and grant us rejoicing 
to behold the sunlight acceptable with glorious, 
bright Hygieia, ie Paian Asclepius renownéd spirit, 
ie Paian.” 


Later version (Ptolemais, Dium, Athens): 


TTedvae xhvrduntw aetoare 

xovoor Antotdny “Ezatoy, té 0) bé maudy, 

0g Méya xceouc Bootoioy éyetvato 

wiyGets év piddryre Kogwvridt tée Dieyvetat, 
inwaicy, ‘Aozdnmnidr, 

Oaluove xdevdraror, leracy. 


tod dé xat éeyévovto Maydwy 
zal ITodahetouog 70° lace “Axeow ve molbdditog 0 0d macy, 
Aiyiy te skOnic Tlavdxec te, 
‘Anidryg maideg oty dyaxdurae ebavyei “Yyrete. 
inwocy, ‘Aoxlymeé, 
Oatwoy xheivOvate, leacy. 


yaioé wot, thaos 0° émivetoeo 

justéoay mdliv etovyooor, té c é marcy, 

dog 0 hudcs yaloortag dody péog 

deliov doxiuovg oty ayaxhura evavyet “Yytetat. 
inmoacy, “Aoxdnmte. 


Oaiuoyv oeuvovare, temcicy.' 


! The inseription at Ptdélemais contains a fourth verse by some local poet: 
Nelhov dé bons Dwins udxao cudlovs 
xal téide mode G&A0S eu PodoLoY 
méone te ayavoy xlgos Aiyvutwr. 
yuiog wor ® Haiky ta tucais evy oor taisd doi wis, 
yato @ bw "Anoliov. 
In regard to the fourth verse and its significance for the religious history of Egypt see O. Weinreich, 
Aegyptus, XI (1931), pp. 15—1%. 
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The paean achieved an extraordinary popularity, for we find copies of it in all the 
three continents of the Greek world and the copies span a period perhaps of six hundred 
years. Still we know that for the Greeks of the third century after Christ the famous 
hymn which the Athenians chanted to Asclepius was a paean attributed to pope 
This is the paean which modern scholars believe they have found in the inscription 
from the left side of the Sarapion monument. 

The main fragment (EM 9528), which preserves the name of Sophocles, was first 
published in 246jvavor, V (1876), p. 340, by S. A. Koumanoudes, who identified it as a 
fragment of the hymn to Asclepius, the old paean, hitherto lost, which on into the 
Roman period continued to be sung publicly at Athens. The discovery awakened im- 
mediate interest. Sophoclis matey sig Aoxdnnidy coepit redire ab inferis, wrote F. Buecheler 
(Rhein. Mus., XXXII [1877], p. 318). The identification, however, in the following year 
met with the opposition of W. Dittenberger, who in publishing the piece in /.G., HI, 
Add. 171g (p. 490) pointed out that the lettering belonged in the Roman period and 
that other paeans, composed in the time of the Roman Empire, were recognizable among 
the Attic inscriptions. The Sophocles of the inscription according to Dittenberger was 
not the tragic poet but one of the many who in the time of the Roman Empire bore 
his name at Athens. G. Kaibel in the Rhein. Mus., XXXIV (1879), p. 207 replied to 
Dittenberger’s objection. He pointed out that the absence of both patronymic and demotic 
indicated the famous Sophocles. In the fourth edition of the Poetae Lyrict Graeci, vol. I 
(1882), pp. 248-249, Th. Bergk, while accepting the identification of Sophocles with the 
tragic poet, doubted that the fragment belonged to the famous atdy elo -Aoxdnaidy rather 
than to some less famous paean of Sophocles in honor of Coronis, the mother of 
Asclepius. The latter theory, however, has never won any support. Already in 1890 in 
the second edition of W. Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur (p. 194) the fragment 
received recognition as part of the way eig “AozAnaidy and the identification which the 
first editor Koumanoudes has made has never been seriously disputed by anyone else. 

The paean assumed greater importance when Adolf Wilhelm discovered in the Epi- 
graphical Museum and published in the Bevtrdge zur Griechischen Inschriftenkunde (1909), 
pp. 102—104, two other fragments, EM 9531, previously published less carefully as J.G., 
IH, 1413, and EM 9532, previously unpublished. The next advance in its study occurred 
when W. Peek reexamined the stones for Kirchner before the recent publication of the three 
main fragments as /.G., Il?, 4510, Peek read the letters syaeFoucy in the very difficult third 
line, and my own examination has shown me that his improved reading is obviously correct. 

That is the history of the inscription up to the time that we assembled the Sarapion 
monument and found also three minor fragments of the paean of Sophocles, unpublished, 
SM 4590 and EM 8253 from the right edge, and EM 9660, the non-contiguous fragment / 
from the left edge.’ While the monument was being assembled, it appeared that the 


‘In each of the three cases, however, another face had enjoyed previous publication (see pp. 99 and 
107), but the existence of letters on this face was not recorded. 
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three major fragments of the paean of Sophoeles, which Wilhelm and following him - 
Kirchner had published as three Separate pieces, actually join and supply us with a 
continuous text. 


In reviewing the discussions of previous editors and commentators I am surprised 
to observe that no one has refuted the Suggestion of Bergk that the paean on the left 
side of the Sarapion monument might have been a Sophoclean hymn to Coronis. The 
suggestion seemed to me reasonable enough not to be ignored. Line 3 might be 
read even 

[.... .]ag dxeroexduce (genitive: Apollo), o9[t] évdekouce [u]ror éyeoot Boa. 


The adjective éyeoorPdee probably militates against this interpretation, because shouts 
are scarcely called for in a hymn to Coronis. However, the reading 
pee e J&o exetgexduac (nominative: Asclepius), o[6] évcegoucr [8u]vor éyeootPoay 

admits of an interpretation that alleviates this difficulty and is intelligible in a hymn 
to Coronis, as we shall see. The term moucy, moreover, is used not only in the case of 
hymns to Apollo and to Asclepius but also in the case of hymns to other heroes or 
divinities in the circle of Asclepius. Thus Athenaeus XV, 702a refers to the old sraey 
els viv “Yytevey by Ariphron of Sicyon. 

The proper way to approach the hymn is to divest ourselves of the prejudice that a 
paean by Sophocles must be the most famous paean of Sophocles. We should look into 
the content itself and we should also ask ourselves why Statius Glaucus caused the 
hymn to be engraved on the same monument with his grandfather's paean (to Asclepius, 
as the wording of the preamble would lead us to believe). He erected the monument 
to do his grandfather honor. Did he wish merely to invite a comparison which he 
hoped would be favorable to his grandfather’s literary gifts? I scarcely think so, for 
the situation must be examined in comparison with /.G., I1?, 4533, the inscription on 
another Athenian monument of the third century after Christ. The latter contains a 
hymn to Asclepius followed by one to Hygieia and by one to Telesphorus. The three 
hymns are addressed to three separate spirits of the holy family. That to Asclepius 
may be recorded first because he is the most important spirit. The occasion also for 
this monument was a plague, perhaps the plague of Cyprian, and it reflects a religious 
ceremony to avert the pestilence just as the Sarapion monument reflects a religious 
ceremony at the time of the Plague of Antoninus. An accidental resemblance to the 
Sarapion monument lies in the combination of old and new elements. The JNA i 
Asclepius and to Telesphorus are late, but that to Hygieia is the same macy eé¢ ae 
‘Yyievay from the fourth century s.c. by Ariphron of Sicyon, a well anes paean pS 
Athenaeus (l.c.) quoted in full! The same hymn has been found at Epidaurus. The 


1 For this monument consult the annotated and critical edition of P. Maas, yp Epidaurische eee 
pp. 148-149 and 151-154 (Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, TREES Sia Mi arr 
1X [1933], Heft 5). See-also K. Keyssner, “ Die Hygieiahymnen des Ariphron ne des eae hil. 
Wochenschr., LIII (1933), 1289 1296; O. Schroeder, “Ariphron,” Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 450—452. 
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author is not mentioned either in the Athenian inscription or in that at Epidaurus, 
perhaps because it would have been superfluous in the case of a hymn so familiar to 
everyone, Similarly with the early paean of Erythrae, in the three cases where an in- 
scription preserves the beginning no indication of the authorship appears.! 

Having in mind the example of /.G., I1*, 4533, we might be disposed to find the 
paean to Asclepius on the front of the Sarapion monument and on the left side a paean 
to another spirit. Similarly the monuments at Epidaurus contain hymns to separate 
deities rather than several hymns to the same. And indeed the hymn on the left side 
begins not merely with the mention of Coronis as the paean of Erythrae begins with 
the praises of Apollo, but with the direct address to her, with vocatives that would 
suggest a hymn for Coronis to anyone who had not already drawn contrary conclusions 
from the heading Sogoxdéovg [Moat]éy and from a merely possible interpretation of 
line 3. 

Moreover, the letters at the end of line 7 work out well in a restoration as containing 
a reference to the union of Apollo and Coronis: uéhotg tov [yovoo|zxdua[y]. Since, however, 
another way of separating the letters (uédoe ocdv[o - -]) is indeed possible, we cannot 
argue from it. 

It is difficult to place with certainty the non-joining fragment from the left side. The 
line, however, which contains the letters Ave - - furnishes a point from which to work, 
for these letters must belong to some form or derivative of the word Avec. The subject 
may have been mentioned in the part now lost. It could conceivably occur also in the 
partly preserved lines of the hymn. For example the word ovolyueou in line 5 refers 
to the notes of the flute, and it is easy to understand the passage in the light of 
Archilochus, fragment 76; 


avtog édoywy medg athdy AéoStorv meunove 


and in the light of the Delphic paean, Fourlles de Delphes, UI, 2, p. 161 (= J. U. Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandria, p. 149): 


ushizcrooy dé Aiprg atd0dy xéw[v Awwrdg créued] rev [é] 
detetay Ore welyviuevog AletdA[org xibcorog uéheow’). 


[The music of the Libyan lotus (a flute) is mingled with the old Aeolic music (of the 
cithara or lyre).] But if the letters Avg - - belonged in this passage, the fragment would 
give us help also for the restoration at the beginning of lines 2 or 8. Yet, I think, the 
beginning of lines 2 or 3 will not accommodate the letters which are preserved at the 
top of the non-joining fragment. However, it is tempting to connect the letters Avg - - 


* From Diogenes Laertius (V, 5, 76) we know that other early hynins which continued in use down 
into the Roman period, were the paeans which Demetrius of Phaleron composed in honor of Sarapis, for 
which see F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th edition (Paris, Paul Geuthner 
1929), pp. 71 and 232, note 5. 
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with the hypothetical reference to Apollo. They would fit in very well as the beginning 
of line 8, and the passage might read: 


7 


udhotg vov [yovoo]xdua[y] 
8 Avo [aoiddr. 


If I take the inscription on the left side for a hymn to Coronis and read line 3 
[eater cts Jag dxeigexducg, o[8] évcofouc: [tulvor évEegot Pou, 


I reconstruct the ceremony erempli gratia as follows: A procession took place toward 
the sanctuary of Asclepius. 1 imagine that during the procession one or more hymns 
were chanted but that the ceremony culminated in the hymn to Asclepius before the 
altar. I understand the words érdeSoucs [tulvoy as referring to the main hymn of the 
ceremony. At least in the few remains of the inscription on the left side there is nothing 
that corresponds to our conception of a tuvog éyeootBéag. Each meavaviotne Who marches 
along says, “Your long-haired son whose shout-raising hymn I am going to sing (when 
I reach the altar).” The anapaests of the hymn to Coronis are indeed a marching 
rhythm. The hymn to Coronis is a unit by itself, and whether the main hymn is in 
period later, earlier or contemporary with it is of no importance. Sophocles composed 
the hymn to Coronis as an introductory hymn for a definite place in a familiar ceremony. 
It may never have been very popular, and about 175 a.p. it may have been extracted 
again from a partial oblivion because of the archaistic taste of the time and in the 
third century been labeled “A paean of Sophocles” for the information of a public 
which might not recognize it. 

In the archonship of Munatius Vopiscus (ca. 175 A.D.), On the solemn oceasion which 
seems to have been connected with the dreadful plague of Antoninus, a procession took 
place in which the most distinguished men of Athens joined. If a hymn was sung to 
Coronis then, the fame and solemnity of this single great occasion might have persuaded 
Tertullian in 197 a.p. that more honor was paid to Coronis at Athens than even to Theseus. 

To return to the famous Sophoclean sady ete ‘Aoxhnnidy, the one reference to its 
content is very odd. Why should the younger Philostratus have identified it for his 
readers by recalling the word xdvrdéuntig? There is nothing very unusual or impressive 
about this word that it should serve to clarify the reference for his readers. A possible 
explanation, of course, would be that the word occurred at the easily remembered 
beginning of the paean, and it is conceivable that the Lemnian author had in mind the 
anonymous paean of Erythrae, which commences Iaéra xivtourtiy cetoare, xoteot. To 
be sure, Apollo is meant and not Asclepius, with the phrase “cunning Paidn.” But- for 
one speaking from a hazy recollection to connect it with Asclepius, to whom the hymn 
is addressed, would be a very natural error, because Asclepius is commonly called Winey 
‘Aoxdnriéc. To be sure, in the jejune style of the hymn ITeée NE one ee Asclepius, 
there is nothing reminiscent of the manner of Sophocles, but the first reference to a 
world-famous macy éig “Aoxdnaidy as a work of Sophocles occurs no earlier than the 
end of the second century after Christ. To that generation because of his well known 
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devotion and hospitality to the god,! Sophocles would seem a likely person to whom to 
attribute an anonymous ancient paean used in the cult at Athens, and the Iaéva 
zdvrduyry is indeed the hymn which the Athenians sang to Asclepius, sang to Asclepius 
for more than five hundred years.” 


1 Etymologicon Magnum: Aeklwy* ottas dvoudoin Lopoxhis bud Abyvaiwy weve iV TEhevtyy. paoly bre 
Abnvator televtjoavte Sopoxlei, Bovddwevor tyucs abt@ weguorjoct, jo@iov adtr@ xaraoxevaouvtes, Ovdoucony 
abroy Askiwva and tis tod -Aoxdnnid Sekoews. xal yao tuedéEato tov Gedy év ti adtod oixle, xal Bwudor 
iSovoato. é& rig aittes odv tadbrns Aekiwy éxdifn. See F. Kutsch, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeiten, XII, 3: “ Attische Heilgétter und Heilheroen ” (GieBen, 1913), pp. 22—23; Blumenthal, Real-Encyclo- 
pddie, 2te Reihe, III (1929), 10441045; F. R. Walton, Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil., XLVI (1935), pp. 170—176. 

2 Biilow felt that the anonymous paean of Erythrae ought to be one of the two famous old paeans 
mentioned by Pseudo-Lucian, hence the paean of the obscure Troezenian. However, Keyssner (Phil. 
Wochenschr., LIV [1934], 992) quite rightly objected to this attribution because a Troezenian would probably 
have followed the mythological version current at Epidaurus. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE OF COINS 


. The following analysis of 10,479 coins from the Agora Excavations, that had been 
identified and catalogued by July 1, 1935, has been compiled from the work of various 
members of the Coin Department. Special acknowledgment is made to Miss Katharine 
Edwards for suggestions and assistance in the accumulation of the data. 


ATHENIAN COINAGE! 
Sista Century on van pen uiizen a0. itor. ye atte ere 3 
AR Didrachma. Short-horned bull’s head 1 
A Obol. Alemaeonid wheel 2 
SUCH CUCL UBNE npr ae hye cme eee ucla te nance she CUO a tl, a eee ik 
AR Tetradrachma (431—421 3.c.) Bigi2 nots. 0G 1 
AR Drachma (to 431 8.0.) PI. 10, no. 19-27 1 
AK Triobol (Periclean Age to 415 8.0.) 4 
AX Trihemiobol (429-415 3.0.) PIPU3, 00.3941. 1 
A Obol (431-421 B.c.) 2 
-R- Hemiobol (to 431 z.c.) . Pl.10, no.48-56 | 2 
-R-plated tetradrachma (407-393 8.c.) PES nostO=1Sa i 
AX Kolluboi ) 

AS foe Owl facing, pellet on either side PIPZ2400. 93=96 2 
BMS GTN CITRUS Vario wie d. siactes scribes dein vin vb Sirs casee 3 el ss te es econ ot | 208 
AR Tetradrachma (393-365 z.c.) Pio noesl=2 1 
.R-plated tetradrachma (3rd quarter of 4th Cent.) Ancient forgeries? 14 

A (330-307 s.c.) Triple-crested Corinthian helmet;? cf. A’ Alexander. | 
se Owl |. in wreath Pl. 22, no. 85-88 23 
ae Owl r., in wreath PI. 22, no, 80-84 9 


1 The chronological arrangement of the Athenian bronze coins up to the period of the New 
Style is based on a careful study of the style and peculiarities of the coins themselves combined 
with valuable evidence from closed deposits of coins which the excavations have furnished. I am 
especially indebted to Mr. E.S.G. Robinson of the British Museum for his valuable assistance in the 
study of the particular chronology. All references are to Syoronos, Trésor des Monnaies d’ Atheénes, 
unless otherwise stated. 

* Loose die positions. 
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A (330-300 zc. or later) Attic helmet.} ae double bodied owl. 
No symbol PI. 22, no. 41—45 38 
Kalathos symbol PI. 22, no. 35—40 61 
Symbol uncertain | 62 
ENirdeCentury atc aie emer eee eee vie eda meses ee nene tecnica: Weel de mes | 486 
AR Tetradrachma (339-297 B.c.) Pl. 20, no. 31-37 1 
A Tetrobol (255-229 3.c.?) P]_ 23) no.45; PL.24 no.18 | 
A Triobol (297-255 3.0.) Pl. 21, no. 49 (aed 
A, (307-283 zc.) Crested Corinthian helmet;? ef. A Demetrios _ 
Poliorketes. | 
Ag Owl r., in wheat wreath Pl. 22, no.64-70 | 41 
Ag Owl r., field r., branch PL. 22, no. 71-72 | 8 
— Owl r., in field r., various symbols. | 
Cornucopiae Pl 22en0. a= (40s 
Kalathos Pl.22,n0.75 | 6 
Wreath Pl. 22, no. 76-77 | 18 
Spear of wheat Pl. 22, no.78-79 | 5 | 
Ilegible | 39 | 
Type uncertain Pivey 
AL (307-283 B.c.) Crested Corinthian helmet. 2 owls in wreath. 
Ag between legs of owls Pl. 24, no. 58-59 6 
AL (307-283 Bc.) Crested Attic helmet. 2 owls in wreath. | 
Ag between legs of owls Pl. 24, no.51-57 | 48 
Ay between legs of owls; symbol kerchnos PI. 24, no.34-39 | 9 
AOE beneath owls; symbol kalathos Pl. 24, no. 42-50 es 
Type uncertain | 34 
Ai (307-283 B.c.) Crested Attic helmet. Owl facing Pl. 24, no. 28 2 
A, (283-261 3.0.) ae Owl spread wing—r. amphora? (Restruck | 
over coins of Antigonos Gonatas) Pl. 24, no. 10-16 8 
AL (after 261 3.c.) ef. coins of Antigonos Gonatas.? 
Zeus head—Athena Polias PI. 22, no. 53—58 1G 
Zeus head—Eagle P1. 22, no.59-61 3 
AOE r. large owl, symbols boukranion and amphora. | 
Unpublished i 


' Loose die positions. 


* Toward the end this series has a tendency to fixed die positions. 
* Fixed die positions. 


New Style! (229-30 z.0.) 


AR 
AR 
AK 


E 
2 


E 
£14 


yA) 
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Triple-crested Attic helmet. Owl 1., amphora Pl. 22, no. 89-92 


Attic helmet.! ao Owl r., on thunderbolt PI. 23, no. 47-49 
Attic helmet. Same (smaller denomination), Unpublished 
Corinthian helmet. Same as above. Unpublished 


Corinthian helmet. Ae Owl r., on rudder PI. 23, no. 50-52 


Type uncertain 
Unclassified 


Tetradrachma. AQSIOEOS-XAPIAS 
Drachma. TIMAPXOY-NIK ALO 


pee ee ah hs rl Cues cient iol Sy'S coun, Suet a ek ariel avalsel Flonase ueheust shade’ a/ecoterste eeaete ete oe 


Parthenos head. AOE 2 owls in wreath (Fractional issue) 
Pl. 24, no. 60-68 


Zeus standing —thunderbolt in lowered hand. 
Owl symbol r. eat, 
Prow symbol r. Piel, 
Uncertain symbol 


Zeus hurling thunderbolt, various symbols. 


Spear of wheat 1, and eagle r. Pinel, 
Star above eagle r, igieols 


Cornucopiae andeagler. B.M.C. (Attica), p. 80, 
Kerchnos 1, eagle and cornucopiae r. EIR, 


Amphora 1, eagle and cornucopiae r. Bi sis 
Amphora l., eagle r. ded lreill 
1 pileus 1, eagle r. edb ceill 
Pilei of- Dioscuri, above stars r. and 1, elven, 
Star between crescents r. Te heed 
Filleted Thyrsos 1. iL, 
Spear of wheat 1. PI-80; 
Bakchos I. PIS 


Uncertain symbol 


Owl r., on prostrate amphora, various symbols r. 


Tripod ‘ Bini, 
Pilei of Dioscuri Pleo, 
No symbol Pitas 
2 spears of wheat WPA Hi 
Serpent Ea ere), 


1 Fixed die positions. 


no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
.33—39 


ho 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no, 


no.< 
no. 
no. 
no. 
hoy 


4 
9-16 


28—29 
17-18 
543 

22-24 
20-21 
25-27 
30-3 | 


45-48 
40-44 
2528 
49-52 


125 


902 
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Poppyhead between wheat spears P1.79, no. 15-17 8 
3akchos Pl. 79, no. 18-21 6 | 
Filleted thyrsos Pl. 70, no. 25 4A | 
Cicade Pl. 79, no. 38—42 38 
Caduceus P1. 79, no. 25-28 23 
Uncertain symbol 92 
A Nike flying r., with wreath P1.80, no. 15-17 10 
A, Tripod, symbols poppyhead L., thunderbolt r. P1.80,no. 1-7 | 23 
XE Delian Apollo with 3 Graces and strung bow — PI.80, no. 8—14 19 
A) Artemis with torches PI. 81, no. 53—56 i) 
AS Sphinx seated wearing modius P1. 80, no. 18—21 4] 
A® Athena armed advancing r.—symbols r. 
Owl P1. 80, no. 29-32 63 
Serpent P1.80, no. 33-34 | 19 
Uncertain symbol leeks 
A. Owl r., on prow; all in wreath P1.80, no.37—40 | 102 
AL gp 2 owls in wreath PI.80,no.45-47 4 
A Owl r. in wreath (type uncertain) either 
P1.79 group or PI.80, no. 37—43 20 
4 Unclassified, New Style | 147 
A Unclassified Athenian | 146 
Athenian Imperial 
Copies of Statues s..0c..0 cecseces<ainge ques weet n= one etna ened ahha maa | 207 
Athena Parthenos P].82 and 83, no. 1—19 | 76 
Athena Nicephorus Pl. 83, no. 20—28 2 
Athena fighting Pl. 84, no. 36 2 
Athena standing armed P1.84, no. 24 1 
Athena Archegetis P1.83, no. 39-42; Pl.84, no. 1-14 6 
Athena from E. pediment of Parthenon Pl. 85, no. 8-37 | 19 
Athena Promachos P1. 86, no. 1-39 | De 
Athena Medicis ? P1. 86, no. 41 i} 
Athena Velletri P1.83, no.29-34 | 4 
Demeter Chloe P1.89, no, 35—40 4 
Zeus Olympios Pl, 92, no. 1=2 ih | 
Zeus standing P1.92, no. 5—7 1 | 
Dionysos of Aleamenes Pieg2. 0s 3~ 
Herakles Farnese P1. 95, no. 1-5 4 
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Asklepios PEGS, no.nl=10 6 
Praxitelean group: 
Demeter seated Pl.93, n0,36=49 A 
Kore PL. 93, no, 43=47 4 
Takchos P1903, 010/32235 3 
Apollo with Lyre ABS Ey aaron, ila2! 3 
Apollo with Bow PIs93, 6.08 ih 
Hermes Pl.92, no. 27-29 and 35; PLO eno, 10 + 
Unclassified 2 
BS HU enieae MOTs Tet sta saareiy 4 SOLAS ay F315 vk yas hee ee fi 
Altar of Zeus Polias Pl.37, no, 42=43 1 
Fountain of the Erechtheum PISi, nor33—41 2 
Acropolis PI.93, no: 19=36 5) 
Polygonal structure (possibly altar) Unpublished 1 
Mythological Subjects......... Bots ere te eer ee, ae eee 32 
Contest of Athena and Poseidon P33 no. 1-18 4 
Athena and Marsyas PAIRS Is 0,04. 1 
Demeter in chariot between Kore and Heeate PI. 94, no. 2=6 il 
Demeter in chariot Pl. 94, no. 19-26, 28—29, 37—43 10 
Triptolemos in chariot P1.94, no. 27, 30, 31 it 
Theseus and Minotaur Pl. 96, no. 8—14 + 
Theseus alone wielding club P96, no: 20229 10 
Theseus with club and serpent PI. 95, no. 38—40 1 
Rees EY Mr er Se oe 1 Rec eet ak ods Bis ot ocean ens ete 
Agonistic table Pl. 88, no.55-61, and P1.91 i, 
Themistokles on galley PEO no, 131 10 
epee MLL CULGSENUALIONS © aig eeeieis Foc wud ceed sscendaeaneesexai: 91 
Athena and Olive Tree Pipe enol O32 4) 7 
Athena seated P1.87, no. 33-37 2 
Athena in chariot P1.88, no. 8-22 8 
Apollo Lykios FEN eNO 270) 1 
Herakles (or Theseus) with patera P1.95, no. 8-15 3 
Olive tree between owl and amphora PEOOSDG. eto. 15 
Owl in olive tree, large amphora r. P]. 90, no, 32-34 2 
Owl on upright amphora PI. 90, no. 35-40 8 
Upright amphora PI. 90, no. 41--42 1 
Boukranion P1.99, no. 1-38 3b4 
Nike with wreath PI, 96, no. 41—45 10 
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Smo al Ere uiOrak SSCS 4. ten cite Mos arisaelcaeee sess «ns aera ares 309 
Asklepios P1.98,no.l1-14 | 7 | 
Nike PI1.96, no.46-49 6 
Caduceus P1.92, no. 30-34 | 6 
Owl in olive tree PL 89, no.19-25 | 13 
Owl on prow P1.97, no.37-44 | 15 
Prow | 
Serpent PI93, noal( 3 
Boukranion P1.99, no. 39-42 20 
Tripod P1. 93, no. 21-23, 29-31 | 16 
Fig P1. 94, no. 15 9 
Club P1. 96, no. 38 pel 
Amphora P1.90, no. 45—47 6 
Cista Mystica PI.94, no. 32-35 7 
Two Torches PI. 94, no. 49-51 4 
Four spears of wheat Pl. 94, no. 53—54 1 
Kalathos with wheat PL.94; 10.36 1 
Owl types—various obverses: Attic helmet P1. 88, no. 23—30 36 
Corinthian helmet P1.88, no.31-54 = 158 
Unclassified Athenian Imperial | 
Large. denominapionceyente creer arte es eee ae ee | 94 
Fractional issines 2 Fame eee ee ee See ee ee eee ip aed 
‘TLesseta— Theatre of Lycurgus...2n eee ee Habe aie asta mea es pataree up maeatee 2 
ATHENIAN CLERUCHIES! 
Unkno wi ss 0: Pict cienigie cm nts elem oats ene tetera ete eee : ove 
a Race torch bound with fillet. B. ALC, (Attica), p.83: ef. no. 577 f 
Aegina n(YO0=2209 B.0.) 4 oniss een es eves act 01 oar ge ieee ee eee | 1 
AOK Demeter with torch Pl.25, no. 14 sty 
Methania’ (209229 72,G;.) a \:na 2.0% aasis ne sews whale Looe ee creer ane ee | 1 
Athena with patera Pl, 25, nos 10 1 
Peparethos (200-229 BiG oi sw nce uy» comme cttw ceo Genet acer ete ren 37 
Head of young Dionysos—Athena advancing PI. 25, no. 29=32 2 | 
Head of young Dionysos—Kantharos P1. 25, no. 33-35 
Heads of Zeus—Dionysos Pl. 25, no. 3642 Alls) 
Head of Dionysos—Athena bust PI. 25, no. 43--50 12 


' All references to Syoronos, 7résor, unless otherwise stated. % 
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Sia Os 0200 aon On eeer a tnd ey. a en. A) Taube oe salu 16 
Gorgon head—Athena armed Pl. 25, n6.22=28 16 
Delos aiteie LOG: in O8) moterr eres. Vc twat qiiias ce tee ae ee 118 
Uncertain head—Kerehnos ESTO Fe oll 1 
Head of Artemis —Kerchnos PI. 106, no. 76-81 12 
Head of Athena—Lyre PISLOG; now32 1 
Head of Athena— Quiver PIL0G; ie, 29 1 
Head of Athena—Tripod Pl. 106, no. 44 2 
Head of Artemis— Quiver Wel MES) Sey 25 5 
Dolphin and Trident—Kerchnos Nel AM ON ney este} 6 
Head of Artemis—2 crossed spears of wheat — PI. 106, no. 72—715; 
PISLOT 018 =23 13 
Head of Artemis — Poppyhead and 2spears of wheat Pl. 107, no. 15-17 if 
Head of Artemis—Cicade PL 107, no. 28=35 11 
Head of Artemis—Amphora PI. 106, no. 12-16; PI. 107, no. 36—41 ap 
Head of Artemis—Lyre P1. 106, no. 24 i 
Head of Artemis—Owl on amphora P]. 106, no. 56-62 2 
Head of Artemis—Owl on Bakechos Piel OG 10.4 ( ih 
Cicade— Owl on thunderbolt Pl. 107, no. 50—54 3 
Cieade—Amphora PI. 107, no. 55-69 42 
Head of Apollo—Owl in wreath P]. 107, no. 49 1 
Head of Apollo - Owl r., lyre in field Pial0esno. 1.6 2 
Unclassified 2 
ELEUSIS | 
Mave vesicUChmine Tale wOLALNCNS 2.7.2) ey ces o ee ncede cess ee ere nuaes 115) 
Triptolemos—Pig on Bakchos PI. 103, no. 33—39 22 
Head of Demeter—Pig on Bakchos Pl. 103, no. 50—56 1 
Head of Demeter— Pig on Bakchos PI]. 103, no. 57-64 ul 
Head of Demeter with wreath—Kerchnos PI. 104, no.5—7, 14 Z 
Kerchnos— Kalathos in wreath PJ. 104, no. 21—23 il 
Head of Demeter veiled—Triptolemos in chariot PI. 104, no, 31-38% 6 
Head of D. veiled —Poppyhead and spears of wheat P1. 104, no. 38—45 12 
Triptolemos— palm and sheaf of wheat crossed — PI. 104, no, 46—50 8 
Triptolemos — Nike holding garland PI. 104, no. 51—53 1 
Money struck in name of EleuSis . .......... cece eee cette terete nee e ences 46 
Triptolemos in chariot- Pig on Bakchos Pl. 103, no. 1-28 46 
Wares Sie BG tT iI) Sera fe pareve eee eh eta ate ceca te biere mde ns Sameae ven era oers fie 22 
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Central Greece 
OTHER GREEK STATES i, 
| ISOC EIEO PUNE ean. esate 13) 13 
Sica vermis os cert ert ober iclees. = 2 PDOCistyacntraseatgs <a eres yale) 
Mamertini 1 BOC OLA etc hago areter epee = 25 
Siculo—Punie 1 Federal (mint uncertain) | 21 
Macedoniatenmarmnaiacmn sop aoaacn 25 pe : 
Ria: Thespiae | ; 
Antigonos Gonatas 10 ee er oiead Pr rein vincent nee rc 21 
AntigonosGonatasorDoson) 3 Se A 
; Chalcis ‘ 
Cassander 1 i ; Es 
Alexander III, the Great 4 pee : 
Philip V 2 ae Lond 
cont his 9 AVG ch cts rea chore Serre hee ave oti che | 25} 25 
Scione 1 Aegina SILO TNS Debio OP ULORO OME LO. OPO 2 2 
Thessalonica (Under Romel)| 2 SLATS Regrs ee eset te ounce i | 
SL DTACO* ean c12 5 Fee eee | 13 | Peloponnesus 
Abdera 1} Copia chia teers seeks ee | 27 
Samothrace 1| Corinth (Under Rome 10). 26 | 
Thasos hat Tenea (Under Rome) 1 
Imbros | A] Fo DH WS fara ied oi acarees eee Petia 
Lemnos | 6 ley Oner, ... (Under Rome 2) | 12} 12} 
Thessaly oki eee ee | | |) Nch gee 22 ie, 2.1 tee ee bh Cent 
Mentenes 1 | Patras (Under Rome) +) 
Eurymenae (Magnesia) 1 Pellene lege! 
Maenetes A| | Achaean League | 2 | 
Malienses (Lamia) | | hiss ck reer (Under Rome)| 1] 1 | 
Phalanna 2) | MeSSeii ait vcncorselen ene ee eee Let ag 
Pharsalus | 4 LNCOMIE toss tee Mating ay ee ee 3) 
Thessalian League | 6| Lacedaemon (UnderRome) 3 
Thessaly? (general) | WER Stig atee ee eer on 8 
(Under Rome) | 2] | Argos en! 
Northwest Greece | | | Cleonae (Under Rome 1) 2 
Nlyria—Dyrrachium......... ae al | | pidaurus 2 
EN DUPUS: 0. wc'eralbe teem aes Rem | 2 | Hermione 1 
tepublie Lt | Nemea (Under Rome), 1 
Elea aly Troezen (Under Rome) 1 
OOrG yr asenny: (Under Rome 1) | 6] 6 AT GEIL acest tree ene ee eee 3 
Aetolian League ..........-.. 3| 3] | Federal Wea 
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ere a ee ee a et 


Heraea 
Orchomenos 


Aegean Islands 


Andros 
Ceos 
Delos (Autonomous) 


Asia Minor 


SGT i Rte air, Pat eee aed 
Parium 
SW GOe CM See eC Mar RO ee 
Gergis 
Alexandria (Under Rome) 
Cyme 
TSRLEL WES ae tage eer eae a 
Aegae 
Elea (Under Rome) 
TREO Se ee ey ee es ee eee 


Mytilene 


POE cnet ee teenies ik 
Clazomenae 
Ephesus 
Erythrae 


| 


Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
Teos 


Chios (Under Rome) 


Samos 
(CB RIEL. ti ee AA ee ne ae 
| 
Rhodes 
| 


Limyra 
[PURE Circle? Sony ale GUO e a ea 
Antioch 


(On WUE tN yes eae en eo 
Soli 


Antioehus II 


eS eS bo 


| Roman Provincial— Unclassified 


Ptolemy XI, King of Cyprus 
Alexandria (Under Rome) 


Greek—Unclassified 


ROMAN REPUBLICAN 
COINAGE 


BE TBiGe counce 


Gn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcel- | 
Wrens. Wd Bh scoaooucneue 


M. Aemilius Scaurus ca. 58 B.c. 


Caius Norbanus 


Marcus Antonius—struck31 B.c. | 


ROMAN IMPERIAL 
COINAGE 


Augustus 27 p.c.-l4 a.p...... 
M-SANQVINIVS III VIR 
CL - CAESARES 


MAX(IM- TRI) BVN - 


ahha 4b A.B Avie os coc 
PONTIF MAXIM - 


GOMAR DR ee rT an fotos: 
SECVRITAS PR- 


Otho 


Vespasiang 00-00 0A. Decne sn: 
VICTORI AVGVSTIS-C- 


Domitian Sl=—9674. Dy. 0...) sa. | 
TR-P-COS- VIL DES: VIII P-P: | 


Trajan JO =) (GA, Dor ween. | 

COS Vibe Gee Pee Rs 
OPTIMO PRINC - 

SENATVS POPVLVSQVE RO- 


MANVS S:C.- 
Boar 
Steabsiere WIL ake 8.50, 5 nov couc 
AEGYPTOS S8.-C- 
(COS -) III (S)-C- | 


4 


454 


-] 


iS) 


gi 


FIDES PVBLICA 

HISPANIA §-C- 

EPuMaTR +: COS; iL S.C: | 
PeM<TR«P« COS. III 

SALVS AVG. 

Unclassified 


Antoninus Pius 138-161 a.p.. 
FELICITAS AVG-S-C- 
GENIO SENATVS S.C. 
HONORI AVG - COS - IIE 8-C. | 
TR- POT. XX (COS-IIH) §-C. | 
(T)R. POT -(X)XI COS-InI | 
Unclassified 


ewes IC WEI) ALS 6 sou 


AVGVSTA! 
AVGVSTA? 
IVNONI REGINAE 
IVNO S-C.- 


Unelassified 


ucts  Verus ee 6 ="690ee pee 
FEL. TEMP-COS-II §:.C- 


Marcus Aurelius 161—180 a.p. 


FELICITAS AVG -IMP. VIII 
COS@ DSP SRE Si Or 
T-R-P+XX IMP-III COS-1III 


evenijapael IOC MOL) Amy, 


FECVNDITAS 
IVNONI REGINAE §.C. 
SALVS 


SALVTI AVGVSTAE §.C. 
TEMPOR. FELIC- 
VENVS §.C 


Unelassified 


©) 6, 6 6) 18) (ai te 


Crispina 177-182 a.n. 
IVNO REGINA §.-C. 


> Cohen, II, p, 422, no. 119, 


— et pa eS Ee 


bo 


a et pee ee 


1S) 


aS 


JOSEREINEE. 


“1 


On 


SHEAR 


WHS HUNGRY AS Ds Sec 0 
GM « 12) 5 WUE JONME o WY COS) 2 INU 
VICTORIAE FELICI- 


Commodus 


) 
{ 


Septimius Severus 193-211 a.p. 


LIBERALITAS AVG: VI 
P.M-TR-P-XVIM COS - ID 
Pepe sacs | 
P-M-TR-P.- XIII COS-II1| 
Pe Pe | 
Unclassified 


Julia Domna 193-211 a.p., i 
ue RAD) 8 Sob is le adie saree ot | 


Unclassified 


Rome, Second Century— 
Unclasstied ova. sessene | 


Rome Second or Third Cent.— | 

Umelassiied: s22,iaedee 2. c5<4 
Julia Mamaea 222—235 a.p... | 
FECVNDITASAVGVSTAE S.C. | 
VESTA | 


Severus Alexander 222-235 a.p. 
AEQVITAS AVGVSTI S.C. | 
ANNONA AVGVSTI S.C. | 
P-M-TR-P- XT COS-III P-P.$.C. | 
VICTORIA AVGVSTI S.-C. 
VENVS CEL. 


Maximinus Lao nee 


FIDES MILITVM S.C: 


200m cites Hotell 
AETERNITATI AVG - 

MARS PROPVGNAT.S.-C. 
OME MME SANE (CONS 12) 5 1D 


Gordianus Pius 


VIRTVS AVG. S.-C. 


se AER IE TGR AMM, Foy KON dnKey, lal, 


oo a a oo 


Os 


eS Re ee DD 


| 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF GOINS 


Pupienuss 233.0, 


CONCORDIA AVGG.S.C. 


Philippus I 

AEQVITAS AVGG.- 
FELICITAS TEMP. 
LIBERALITAS AVGG - 
LIBERALITAS AVGG. 
Pee Ming Rie eany Leos 
P-M-TR-P-VI COS. 
SAECVLVYM NOVVM 


Otacilia Severa 244-249 4. 


CONCORDIA AVGG.- 
PVDICITIA AVG: 


HerenniaFEtruscilla 248—25)1 a. 


PVDICITIA AVG. 


Trebonianus Gallus 251-253 4, 


AEQVITAS AVG. 
ANNONA AVGG.- 
LIBERTAS AVGG. 
PROVIDENTIA AVGG- 


Volusianus 


CONCORDIA AVGG. 
Uncertain 


Aemilianus 253 «a.p. 


SPES PVBLICA 


Valerianus I 253-259 a.p 


Asia 
VIRTVS AVGG.- 
Uncertain 
FIDES MILITVM 
FELICITAS AVGG- 
RESTITVT +: ORIENTIS 
SECVRIT- PERPET - 


1 Cohen, V, p. 110, no. 156. 


ZOP- 293 40.4... | 


® Tbid., no. 155. 


Gallienus 
Rome 

ABVNDANT. AVG. 
AEQVITAS AVG. 
CONCORDIA AYG.- 
FIDES MILITVM 
FORTVNA REDVX 
INDVLGENTIA AVG. 
MARTI PACIFERO 
PAX AVG- 
PROVIDENTIA AVGG. 
SECVRIT.- ORBIS 
VICTORIA AET. 
VIRTVS AVG. 


ADB PANS iciby 


Mediolanum-Ticinum 
AETERNITAS AVG- 
APOLLO CONSER .- 
ORIENS AVG. 
Ate Ol eee DNIOaeA Vi Gas 


Moesia 
FELICITAS SAECVLI 


Siscia 
AETERNITATI AVG. 
CONCORDIA AVG - 
VBERITAS AVG. 


Lugdunum 


ROMAE AETERNAE 


Asia 
AETERNITATI AVG - 
IOVI CONSERVATORI 
IOVIS STATOR 
IOVI STATORI 
MINERVA AVG: 
PoM- TR: Pe XU C-Vi PP 
VICTORIA AVG. 
VIRTVS AVG. 


ON a 


Qo jo Ss Ss Sk SD 


is 


ep 


133 


134 


Uncertain 
FORTVNA REDVX 
ORIENS AVG: 
WUC S ga cucss 
SALVS AVG - 
SECVRITAS AVG: 
VICTORIA AVG: 


Uncertain 


Salonina 253—268 a.p 


Rome 
CONCORD. AET- 
PIETAS AVG- 
Asia 
CERERI AVG: 
SALVS AVG. 
VENVS VICTRIX 


Uncertain 
IVNO REGINA 


Valerianus II 255-258 a.p. . 
Antioch 


VICTORIA PART - 


Macrianus II 261—262 a.p. 


Uncertain 
SOL .-.INVICTO 


Claudiuspligez6o—2 UND meee 


Uncertain 
CONSECRATIO 
LAETITIA AVG - 


Aurelianus 270-275 a.p....... 


Rome 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 
ORIENS AVG - 
RESTITVT - ORBIS 
Rome(?) (or Siseia) 
IOVI CONSER - 
IOVI CONSERVATORI 


JOSEPHINE P. SHEAR 


Siscia 


Serdica 


OS RR eS Re 


Cyzicus 
y 


To) 
Je) 


IOVI CONSER - 
ORIENS AVG: 


Uncertain 
IOVI CONSER - 
ORIENS AVG- 
VICTORIA AVG - 
Unelassified 


Severina 
Rome 

VENVS FELIX 

Tacitus 


Sisctia 
PAX AVGYSTI 


Uncertain 
SPES PVBLICA 


4) Florianus 


PROVIDE AVG: 


me  bO 


Cyzicus(?) 


29 
Uncertain 


—e 


Probus 


aS 


Rome 


or 


| ROMAE AETER - 
i | SOLL INVICTO 


Mediolanwn-Ticinum 
RESTITVT . ORIENTIS 


CONCORDIA MILITVM 


RESTITVT : ORBIS 


CONCORDIA MILITVM 


RESTITVTOR ORBIS 


D(O=20D NALD 


275-276 a.v. 


ALM ONO R OE sie cere are 


4 Mediolanum-Ticinum 
FELICITAS AVG. 


| CONCORDIA MILITVM 


CONCORDIA MILITVM 


ZO Ore Ne Ds 


PROVIDENTIA AVG - 


Coe He 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF GOINS 


Mediolanum-Ticinum 
CONCORDIA MILIT. 
VIRTVS AVG. 


Siscia 

ORIGINI AVG .- 

PAX AVGVSTI 

SOLI INVICTO 
Serdica 

SOLI INVICTO 

VIRTVS PROBI AVG. 
Lugdunum 

TEMPOR- FELIC.- 
Cyzicus 

CONCORDIA MILIT VM 

MARTI PACIF.- 

SOLI INVICTO 


Uncertain 
CONCORD. MILIT- 
SALVS AVG. 
SOLI INVICTO 


Unclassified 
Numerianus 283—284 a.p. .... 
Siscia 


VOTA PVYBLICA 
Antioch 
VIRTVS AVGG- 
GAENUS Micoo—20) AlD. oto. dee. 
Rome 
AETERNIT.- AVG - 


Magnia Urbica 283-284 a.p.. 


Rome 
VENVS VICTRIX 
Diocletianus 284-305 a.p. .... 


Rome 
PROVIDENTIA 


Heraclea 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 


i DD et 


bo 


bo 


Cyzicus 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 
Uncertain 


Unclassified 


Maximianus Herculius 286— 
Ua Wine ee ene Me, yn 

Rome 

IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG. 
Stscia 

VIRTVS AVGVSTORVM 
Thessalonica 

GENIO POPVLI ROMANI 


Heraclea 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 


Cyzicus 
CONCORDIA MILITVYM 


Antioch 
IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG - 


Uncertain 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 


293-306 


Constantius Chlorus 
JN, 0), 


Cyzicus 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 
IOVI CONSERVATORL 


Uncertain 
CONCORDIA MILIT VM 


Helena 306-528 a.p. (Augusta) 


Constantinople 
PAX PR VB ECA: 


Waeceodeocd, ZH= AG AW, oooonc 


Constantinople 


135 
2) 
sir 
i 
D) 
| 27 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
17 
17 
1 
Hl 
1 
‘i 
5 
4 
3 
Best 
a 
1 
bans 
3 
1 
eek 
1| 


PIETAS ROMANA 


Galerius Valerius Maximianus 
FO SO ilaleA RD aeeete mee eos os 


Thessalonica 
GENIO CAESARIS 


Cyzicus 

CONCORDIA MILITVM 
Cyzicus(?) 

CONCORDIA MILITVM 


Carthage 
FELIX ADVENT: AVGG-N-N. 


Third Century— Unclassified .. 


Severus II 305-307 a.p 


Heraclea 
GENIO POPVLI ROMANI 


Maximinus II 305—313 a.p. ... 
Nicomedia 


GENIO AVGYSTI CMI (sic) 


Uncertain 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 


Licinius I 307—323' A.p 
rome 


SOLL INVICTO COMITI 


Thessalonica 
GENIO AVGVST .- 


Nicomedia 
IOVI CONSERVATORI 
IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG - 
Uncertain 
IOVI CONSERVATORI AVG - 
Unclassified 


EASpovqoes IOC al, BAO) Waid), op acne cc 
Cyzicus 


IOVI CONSERVATORI CAESS - 


JOSEPHINE 


P. SHEAR 


Nicomedia 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS- 


Antioch 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS - 


Constantinus I 306—337 a.p. . 


tome . 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI 


Mediolanum-Ticinum 
VIRTVS EXERCIT - 
Siscia 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 


IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG - 
N-N- 


Thessalonica 
D-N-CONSTANTINI AVG - 
D-N-CONSTANTINI MAX - | 

AVG - 
IOVI CONSERVATORI AVG: 
PROVIDENTIAE AVGG - 
VIRTVS EXERCIT. 
VN-MR.- 


Trevirt 


VICTORIAE LAETAE PRINC. 
PERP - 


Lugdunum 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI 


Arelate 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 


Constantinople 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
PROVIDENTIAE AVGG- 
VN-MR.- 
No legend—Quadriga 


Heraclea 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
D.N - CONSTANTINI 
AVG: 
VN: MR. 


MAX . 


ANALYTICAL 


Cyzicus 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
IOVL CONSERVATORI 
PROVIDENTIAE AVGG.- 
VN-MR. 


Nicomedia 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 


PROVIDENTIAE CAESS.- 
VN- MR. 


No legend—Quadriga 


Antioch 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 

PROVIDENTIAE AVGG. 

SOLL INVICTO COMITI 

VICTORIAE LAETAE PRINC.- 
PERP . 

VN-MR.- 

No legend—Quadriga 


Alexandria 
VN-MR.- 


Barbarous copy 


VICTORIAE LAETAE PRINC. 
PERP. 


Uncertain 
CLARITAS REIPVBLICAE 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG. 
IVST- VEN - MEM - 
PROVIDENTIAE AVGG - 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. 
S-P-Q-R.OPTIMO PRINCIPI 
VIRTVS EXERCIT . 


VN-MR.- 
No legend—Quadriga 
Unclassified 


Constantinople (Constantinus I) 


Thessalonica 


No legend—Victory 


uo 


me DOR 


IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG. 


aS See 


Os 


4 


Re Ss SH ER EO 


— 
OO eR 


TABLE OF COINS 


Arelate 

No legend—Victory 
Constantinople 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 

No legend—Victory 
Tleraclea 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 

No legend — Victory 
lyztcus 

No legend— Victory 
Nicomedia 

No legend—Victory 
Alexandria 

No legend— Victory 
Uncertain 

WOE OE IMO TLR c NOK 


Rome (Constantinus I) 


Thessalonica 


No legend—Wolf 


Cyzicus 
No legend— Wolf 
Nicomedia 
VOU XC Mi Val SS XOXEX 
No legend— Wolf 


Uncertain 
VOT .XX MVLT.- XXX 


| Crispus 317-326 ap ......... 


Aquileia 


PRINCIPIA IVVENTVTIS 


Siscla 


CAESARVM NOSTRORVM 


Thessalonica 
VIRTVS EXERCIT - 


Heraclea 


PROVIDENTIAE CAKSS - 


Ke 


-1 


138 JOSEPHINE P. SHEAR 


Uncertain 1 Siscta 

CAESARVM NOSTRORVM VOT: XX MVLT: XXX 

1OVI CONSERVATORI CAESS. | 1 Tncenlanied 

PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. i VEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! 
. ; GLORIA EXERCITVS 
DeElkMEES) BRD=—BOT AD, ooovac | ee errata Tw teieg ae 

Arelate N-N- 

GLORIA EXERCITVS VOT: XX MVLT: XXX 


Uncertain Arelate 


GLORIA EXERCITVS VOT: XX MVLT- XxX 


Constantinople 
Constantinus If 337-340 a.p. | PEL: TEMP: REPARATIO?2 
Siscia | GLORIA EXERCITVS 
CAESARVM NOSTRORVM VICTORIAE DD: AVGG:Q:- 


GLORIA EXERCITVS NGN- 
VODEXX MY Lil: XXX 


Thessalonica 
CAESARVM NOSTRORVM Heraclea 
PROVIDENTIAE GAESS. | GLORIA EXERCITVS 


ie een VOT -XX MVLT- XXX 


GLORIA EXERCITVS Cyzicus 

| FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO® 
GLORIA EXERCITYS 
VOT -XX MVLT: XXx 


Heraclea 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS- 
Nicomedia 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
VOTES NOX ME Vue eX NON 


Cyzicus 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 
Nicomedia 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 


Antioch 
: VOEs XX MVET= XxX 
Antioch | WHE NE NIAVIBTE = NOOK 
GLORIA EXERCITVS ; 
Alexandria 
Alexandria GLORIA EXERCITVS 
GLORIA EXERCITVS | VOT: XX MVLT- XXX 
Uncertain 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 


Uncertain 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO4 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
VICTORIAE DD- AVGG:Q- 
Rome i a NN: 
SECVRITAS REIP - | VOR Vx MEWIE De sox: 


Constans) I oD — oD UNA, 


* Cohen, VII, p. 406, no. 10 (8); no. 16 (1). = Hal sake Mews wakes IEC * Tbid., no, 18. 
Noten, okey, MONGN)S savor, alls) (AN) 
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Lllegible | 4 Hevaclea 
GLORIA EXERCITYVS | FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO1 
Unclassified GLORJA EXERCITVS 
| (1 standard) 
Constantiussll s323=561 Ap... GLORIA EXERCITVS 
yam (2 standards) 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! Se eo ees 
VICTORIAE DD-AVGG:Q: Sea te 
NoN: | VOD? XieMVUTAxXX 
Aquileia Cyzicus 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! | | FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO #4 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
(1 standard) 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
(2 standards) 
Siseva SPES REIPVBLICE 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! VICTORIA AVGG - 
SPES REIPVBLICE | | } VICT:- AVG: 
| | VOT: XX MVLT- XXX 


Strmiwm 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! 
SPES REIPVBLICE 


Thessalonica 


FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO?2 A. | Nicomedia 

GLORIA EXERCITVS | ! FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO® 
(1 standard) | 1 GLORIA EXERCITVS 

GLORIA EXERCITVS | PROVIDENTIAE CAES - 
(2 standards) | SPES REIPVBLICE 

PROVIDENTIAE CAESS -3 bert VOT: XX MVLT- Xxx 


SPES REIPVBLICE 


: , Antioch 
VICTORIAE. DD- AVGG-Q-| 
N-N: FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! 


VOI: XX MVLT:- Xxx | GLORIA EXERCITVS 
| (1 standard) 


Constantinople fae eens 
FEL: TEMP-REPARATIO! | | ee yaa ( : 


2 standards) 

GLORIA EXERCITVS 
(1 standard) | 
GLORIA EXERCITVS | 


SPES REIPVBLICE 
NOME 9 XO NIOVALEE > DOO" 


(2 standards) Unclassified 
SPES REIPVBLICE | Alexandria 
VOT: XX MVLT: XXX | é | FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO! 
Unclassified 1 | SPES REIPVBLICE 
1 Cohen, VII, pp. 446—7, no. 44 ff. 2 Cohen, VII, p. 445, no. 31 (2); pp. 446—7, no. 44 ff. (22). 
3 Not in Cohen with double 8. 4 Cohen, VII, p. 448, no. 57 (1); pp. 446—7, no. 44 ff. (19). 


5 Cohen, VII, p. 445, no. 41 (1); pp. 446—7, no. 44 ff. (13). 


Uncertain 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
(1 standard) 
GLORIA ROMANORVM! 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
VICTORIA AVGG °: 
VL CASA VIGR: 
VICTORIAE DD: AVGG: Q°: 
NENG 
VIRTVS AVGVSTORVM 
VOT: XX MVLT: XXX 
No legend—Quadriga 
Unclassified 


Magnentius 350-353 a.p 


Uncertain 


Unclassified 


Constantius Gallus 351—354 a.p. 


Rome 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 


Thessalonica 
FEL: TEMP* REPARATIO 


Constantinople 
CONCORDIA MILITVM 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
Teraclea 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 


Cyzicus 

FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
Nicomedia 

FEL: TEMP: REPARATLO 
Alexandria 


FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 


* Cohen, VI, p. 459, no. 127(1); p. 461, no 


JOSEPHINE P. SHEAR 


Uncertain 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
Unclassified 


House of Constantine 


Rome 
VO > xe M Vir xo 


Aquileia 

VOr-= XxX MVLT-xXxXxX 
Constantinople 

FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 


Heraclea 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
? Victory 


Uncertain 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
GLORIA EXERCITVS 
SALVS 
SPES REIPVBLIC- 
? Victory 
VICTORIAE - DD - AVGG - 

N-N- 

Vi OTERO NS M Var SXONex. 
Unclassified 


Julianus II 
Rome 
FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
Aquileia 
KEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
Strmium 
SPES REIPVBLICE 
Thessalonica 


FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO 
VOLR=X MYLT xXx 


. 138 (1). 
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Lugdunum 1 Antioch 2 
SPES REIPVBLICE || GLORIA ROMANORVM 

Con tanenenls 4 SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 1 
FEL> TEMP: REPARATIO 2 Uncertain Zh 
SECVRITAS REIPVB: 1 GLORIA ROMANORVM 8 
VOT-X MVLT- xx 1 RESTITVTOR REIP - iL 


Cyzicus 5 SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 3} 

FEL: TEMP - AR 3 : Bye 

sae MP REPARATIO 4 Procopiuss .o60=306 4. D7 eee 1 

SPES REIPVBLICE 1 

: ; 

eciecned 1 Constantinople 1 
e : Cross in wreath 1 
IVicomedta 


FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO WAS ROBINS AD, scanaccsce 


SPES REIPVBLICE 3 ayy , | 
Antioch | da SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE ih | 
| 

FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO lige ya 3 


Uncertain SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 


FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO pele 


| 

| Thessalonica 20 

SPES REIPVBLICE ee GLORIA ROMANORVM 12 | 
VICTORIA AVGG- | 3 | SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 8 
VOT: X MVLT- Xx | Ap Peg | 
Unclassified 3 | POU me 


SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAR 


Valentinianus I 364-375 a.p. | 40 Constantinople 5 | 


Siscia | 1 GLORIA ROMANORVM | 3 | 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 1 SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 2 


) | Heraclea 
SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE il 


Thessalonica 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 
SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 


bo 


Cyzicus 


Constantinople | =| 8 SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE us 
RESTITVTOR REIP- wok | | Nena eden 3 
5 ny al hi ] 1 i) DP : | 
pe Eee MEIEYELICAB. GLORIA ROMANORVM | 


Heraclea VF Joes SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 1] Mnginon | 2 


| 
Cyzicus Mein = L,| GLORIA ROMANORVM ey 
GLORIA ROMANORVM lee SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 2a | 


Uncertain 


Nicomedia | 
GLORIA ROMANORVM ine ae GLORIA ROMANORVM ite 
SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE | 1 | RESTITVTOR REIP- | i 


JOSEPHINE P. 


142 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE | 18 

SPES REIPVBLICAE Vee 

VICTORIA AVGGG : 

VOT XX MVLT* XXX 2 

Unclassified 2 

Geasamue Sl Bes Aeey oo cace 

Pome 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE i 
Aquileia 

GLORIA ROMANORYM! il 

REPARATIO REIPVB- i 
Siscia 

GLORIA ROMANORVM? 1 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE il 
Thessalonica 

GLORIA ROMANORVM? it 

REPARATIO REIPVB: 4 

VICTORIA AVGG: 1 
Arelate 

REPARATIO REIPVB: 1 
Constantinople 

GLORIA ROMANORVM? 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE il 

WOM ONO IVIWAIITS YOO ] 
FHleraclea 

VOM ONOR WINAU A LOOK 1 

\AOWE © NOOR ININAUIL 2 NOOK 1 
Cyzicus 

REPARATIO REIPVB: I 

WOM NO INVALID OOK il 
Nicomedia 

REPARATIO REIPVB: 2 

WOM NC TIN STE MMS NOK i 

VOT: V 1 | 
Antioch 

REPARATIO REIPVB > Jal 


1 Cf. Cohen, VIII, pp. 127—128, no. 17. 


6 


SHEAR 


Uneertain 
CONCORDIA AVGG: 
GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 
VO nV 
VO eX Vie Vile exXex 
VOT -XX MYVLT: XXX 
VOT - XXX MVLT-: XXX 


Rome 
REPARATIO REIPVB- 


Aquileia 
REPARATIO REIPVB : 


Siscia 
VICTORIA AVGGG - 


Thessalonica 

GLORIA REIPVBLICAE 
REPARATIO REIPVB-: 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVG: 
VIRTVS AVGGG-: 


Constantinople 
REPARATIO REIPVB: 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVGGG-: 
VOR Vv 
Vii Ne let exons 
VOIP XN M Vil eee 

|  Heraclea 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 

C'yzicus 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VOT*X MVLT*xXxX 
VO SEXENS NT Via ox NON 

Nicomedia 


SALVS REIPVBLICAE 


SF AMfol nevi, WANE pein WEE), sak, SE, 


Valentinianus II 375-392 a.p. 


BD 


2 


ei, 


8 


bo 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF COINS 


Antioch 
SALVS REIPYBLICAR 


Uncertain 
GLORIA REIPVBLICAER 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
SPES REIPVBLICAE 
VIRTVS AVGGG: 
NAO De IN OVA EMC OK 
MOTE NCXG MD Ve XRG 
Unclassified 


House of Valentinian 
Heraclea 
VOT OVS MEV Tul! = XOX 


Cyzicus 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
Uncertain 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 
SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVG: 
VOT: XX MYVLT-? 


Theodosius I 379-395 a.p.... 


Siscia 
GLORIA ROMANORVM! 
VOT-V MVLT-X 


Thessalonica 
GLORIA REIPVBLICE 
GLORIA ROMANORVM! 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVG: 
VICTORIA AVGGG- 
VIRTVS AVGGG- 


Constantinople 
REPARATIO REIPVB - 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
WO XM VIG Se Xexe 


1 Cohen, VIII, p. 156, no. 23. 


i Heraclea 10 
1 SALVS REIPVBLICAE 6 
39 WOME SIMA IUITE © OK 4 
1 (Cyzicus | 29 
S SALVS REIPVBLICAE 20 | 
15 | VOT: X MVLT: Xx 9 | 
3 Nicomedia feo 
¢ GLORIA ROMANORVM? 12) ayy 
ov SALVS REIPVBLICAB 6 
1 VOT: X MVLT- xx 2 
2 Antioch 3 
| SALVS REIPVBLICAE 2 
$ VOT -X MVLT- xx 1 
! Alexandria 1 
l SALVS REIPVBLICAE il 
1 Uncertain 19 
t GLORIA REIPVBLICE 3 
18 GLORIA ROMANORYM 3 2 
4 | SALVS REIPVBLICAE 63 
7 | VICTORIA AVG: il 
1 | VICTORIA AVGGG: ) 
6 | VIRTVS AVGGG- a 
| VOT -V MVLT-X 1] 
200 Tlegible 12 
| 9| | VOT: X MVLT- xXx 12] 
i | 
1 | Meee BORE Asi, doco cones 
| Nicomedia il 
25 SALVS REIPVBLICAE 1| 
8 | | 
3 | Antioch | at 
1 SALVS REIPVBLICAE 1] 
9 | 
ie | Maximus 883-388 A.p........ 
B | | Aquileta iL 
| SPES ROMANORVM 1 
30 
it | Flavius Victor 383-388 a.p... 
26 | Aquileia I 
a SPES ROMANORVM 1 


” Cohen, VIII, p. 157, no. 25, 
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® Cohen, VIII, pp. 156, 157, no. 19, 25. 
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w) 
Oo & oO 


| | 
Eugenius 392-394 a.D.....-...- ees Nicomedia | 
! | + aly as | 
Cyzicus 1| CONCORDIA AVGGG | 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE a SAE eae Ee | 
Uncertain 1| Antioch 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 1 BALYS REIEVBLICAB 
| VOT: X MVLT: XX 
488 = : 
Roman, Fourth Century....... | aeoriaan 
Unclassified 488 CONCORDIA AVG : 1 
} GLORIA REIPVBLICAE 
Roman, late Fourth or Fifth : 
393 GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
CEeneuryeeeuan ues cenacmerten je4o} - baie 
NE ame GLORIA ROMANORVM® 
7, : 3S ro 
Unclassified 323) SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
NPcAdiUS MOQDEL0S = Deane 235 SECTOR GS 
S | 1| VICTORIA AVGGG : 
| 
OI’ . | VIRTVS EXERCITI 
VICTORIA AVGGG: ee ts oTeY 
Thessalonica . 23 | VOT-X MVLT- Xx 
GLORIA REIPVBLICAE Let | Unclassified 2 
GLORIA ROMANORYM! 1 | 
SALVS AVGGG: ih Eudoxia 395-404 4.p.......... 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 4 Constantinople 
VICTORIA AVG: o SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VIRTVS AVGGG : 5 Z i 
Uncertain 
Constantinople aad | GLORIA ROMANORVM 
CONCORDIA AVG: il 
: 207 92 
CONCORDIA ‘AVGGG: | 3| | Honorius 395-423 .p......... 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 23 Rome 
VIRTVS EXERCITI eek | | GLORIA ROMANORVM! 
VOrny : Constantinople . 
| 
Heraclea ay a | GLORIA ROMANORVM$ 
CONCORDIA AVGGG: 1 GLORIA ROMANORVM® 
VOT:V 3 GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
Cyzicus 24 | | SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
CONCORDIA AVG: 1 | SPES ROMANORVM 
CONCORDIA AVGGG: Le Chal Heraclea 
GLORIA ROMANORVM? Ld | CONCORDIA AVGGG : 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 10 GLORIA ROMANORVM® 
| ~ 
VOT:-V | 5 GLORIA ROMANORVM® 
1 Sabatier, I, pp. 105-6, no, 36. 2 Tbid., no, 38. 3 Thid., no. 3%, 
4 Oolien, VIII, p. 18h, mo. 21. 5 Thid., no. 26. 6 Thid., no. 28. 


7 Rome seated with globe and spear. ® Cohen, VIIT, p. 18%, no,27. 


iW) 
(oe) 


Oo eS Re re re bo OO OO 


bo 


or) 


Theodosius II 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF COINS 


Cyzicus 


CONCORDIA AVGGG: 
GLORIA ROMANORYM! 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 


Nicomedia 
CONCORDIA AVGGG- 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 2? 
GLORIA ROMANORVM3 


SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VIRTVS EXERCITI 


Antioch 


GLORIA ROMANORVM® 
VIRTVS EXERCITI 


Uneertain 


CONCORDIA AVGGG - 
GLORIA ROMANORVM# 
GLORIA ROMANORVM: 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 2 
GLORIA ROMANORVM$ 
GLORIA ROMANORVM! 
GLORIA ROMANORVM& 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
SPES ROMANORVM 
VICTORIA AVGGG - 
VIRTVS EXERCITI | 
Unclassified 


408—450 a.p. .. 


Thessalonica 
GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
Cross in wreath 


Constantinople 


GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
GLORIA ROMANORYM® 


Cross in wreath 


' Cohen, VIII, p. 181, no. 27. 
aeCohen. VAlEe ps isi; no. 2 
8 Two emperors and globe. 


4| | 
D | 
il 
1 
6 
) 
1 
rl 
1 | 
l 
4 
2 
2 
57 
i 
1 
1 | 
1 | 
5 
13 
5 
13 
1 
i 
4 | 
ih | 
109, 
| 
2 | 
1 
10 
1 
1 


2 Ibid., no. 25. 
5 Tlid., no. 24. 


('yzicus 
CONCORDIA AVGGG- 
VOT: XX MVLT: xxx 
Cross in wreath 


Nicomedia 


CONCORDIA AVG: 
CONCORDIA AVGGG - 
VICTORIA AVGG - 


Cross in wreath 
Antioch 

CONCORDIA AVGGG - 

GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
Uneertain 


CONCORDIA AVG: 
CONCORDIA AVGGG- 
GLORIA ROMANORVM? 
GLORIA ROMANORVM 8 
GLORIA ROMANORYVM ® 
VOT: XX MVLT: Xxx 
Cross in wreath 


Unclassified 


| House of Theodosius.......... 


Uncertain 
VOR MVE: 


Unclassified 


Galla Placidia d.450 a.p....... | 


is ; 
Uncertain 


SALVS REIPVBLICAE 


Valentinianus III 425—455 a.p. 


Rome 


VICTORIA AVGG: 


3 Cohen, VIII, p. 182, no. 2. 
8 Tbid., no. 26. 


® Three emperors. 


Os bo 


7 Two emperors. 


10 


9 


27 
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Aquileia 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 


Thessalonica 
GLORIA REIPVBLICAE 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVGG: 
Uncertain 


GLORIA REIPVBLICAE 
SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
VICTORIA AVGG ° 


Unelassified 


450-457 a.d....... 


Marcianus 
Thessalonica (?) 
Monogram 
Constantinople 
Monogram 
Uneertain 


Monogram 
Unclassified 


Leo'l 457=414 avp pscadaow. 

Constantinople 
Emperor and captive 
Lion 

Uncertain 
Emperor and captive 
Emperor standing facing 
Lion 


Monogram 


Unelassitied 


Roman, Fifth Century 
Unelassi fied 


1 All references to B. MW. C., 


16 


ho © 


il 


ly 


20 


129 


BARBAROUS COINS IMITATED) 
FROM LATE ROMAN AND | 
EARLY BYZANTINE TYPES 

(THE $0-CALLED VANDALIC 

COINAGE)! 


Late Roman Emperors 


Honorius 395-423 a.p. 


Rome 
Victory pp.17-18,no.1-11| 2 


Uncertain 
Victory pp.17—18, no,1—11 | 24 | 
VIRTVS EXERCITVS type | 


Unpublished gpa 


Theodosius II 408—450 a.p. 


Victory facing p 22,no.42| 1 

Cross potent 
pp. 88-39, no. 173-178! 6 
Monogram | 
pp. 29-30, no. 94-97 


bo 


Constantius III 421 a.p. 


Monogram ~~ Unpublished wai 


Valentinianus III 425—455 «.p. 


Rome 
Victory dragging captive 
p. 22, no.44| 1 
Victory with wreath and | 
palm p. 18, no. 12 wa 


Uncertain 
Tia ir Araogo}l . 1 
Victory dragging captive 
pp. 22—23, no. 44-48 | 20 
Victory with wreath and 


palm p.18, no.12—-14) 1 


Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards. 


bo 
=) 


30 | 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF COINS 


Emperor standing 1. 
p. 24, no.533 p.25, no.56 


Gate p. 27, no. 73-80 


Marcianus 450-457 a.p. 
Monogram 


pp.380-31, no. 98-109 

Leo I 457-474 a.p. 
Emperor dragging captive 
p. 26, no. 63 
Victory dragging captive 
Unpublished 

Monogram 

p. 31, no, 110-118 

Zeno 474-491 a.p. 


Monogram 
p. 82, no, 119-127 


Early Byzantine Emperors 
491-518 a.p. 


Monogram 
pp. 32-33, no. 128-138 


Anastasius 


Justinianus I 527-565 a.p. 
Vot XIII p. 28, no.86 
Monogram * 

p. 33, no. 139-140 

Lion p. 113, no.35—36 
Monogram of Christ 

p.37, no. 159-160 

ee, otal 145 


ae Bs 
p. 35, no. 153 


A 
ian 


Vandal Kings 


Hilderic 523—530 a.p. 
Cross in wreath 
p. 14, no. 9-10 


Gelimer 530—533 a.p. 
Monogram — p.16, no.4—6 


bo 


103 


103 


Ostrogoth Kings 

476-493 a.p. 
Monogram p.45, no.10-11 

Athalaric 526-534 a.p. 


Odovocar 


Monogram 
pp. 66—67, no. 47-56 
Theodahad 534-536 a.p. 
Monogram _p. 74, no. 15 
Baduila 541—552 a.p. 
Monogram p.89, no.24—27 


DN REX p.90, no. 28-36 
Lion p.94, no.50—52 


Types of Head Uncertain 


N p.36, no. 154-156 
Palm tree 
pp. 26-27, no. 68-72 
Victory 1. 
pp. 20-22, no. 21-41 
Cross potent in wreath 
pp. 40-41, no. 182-194 
Roma seated facing 
p. 23, no. 49-50 
Emperor standing 
p. 25, no. 57-60 
Figure standing (uncertain 
type) 
* in wreath 
p. 38, no. 165-172 
Monogram of Christ 
p. 37, no. 161-163 
Legend around monogram 
Unpublished 
£e Unpublished 
OT| 


Inseription in wreath AAT 


p.25, m0. SD 
Uncertain monograms 
Vandals, unclassified 


12 
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‘BYZANTINE COINAGE 


Sixth Century 
Anastasius I 
Anastasius I or Justin I 
Anastasius I or Justinian I 
Justin I 
Justin I or Justinian I 
Justinian I 
Justin II 
Justin Il or Tiberius Il 
Tiberius II 
Maurice Tiberius 
Seventh Century 
Phocas 
Heraclius 
Constans II 
Anastasius to Constans, 
unclassified 
Constantine IV 
Eighth Century 
Philippicus 
Anastasius II 
Philippicus or Anastasius II 
Constantine V 
Leo IV 


Ninth Century 
Basil I and son Constantine 


Tenth Century 
Leo VI 
Leo VI and Alexander 


Or 


—— 


Constantine VII and family 
Nicephorus II 
Unclassified 


ANONYMOUS BYZANTINE AND 
ALLIED COINAGES* 


Class I 
a. John Zimisces 969-976 20 
b. Basil I and Constantine VIII 

976—1025 
Constantine VIII (alone) 
1025-1028 | 
Romanus HI 1028-1054 


Class il 


Michael IV 1034-1041 


Class III | 


Constantine IX 1042—1055 | 


Class 1V 
Theodora 1055-1056 
Class V 
Isaac I 1057-1059 
Class VI | 


1059-1067 


Constantine X (named coinage) 


Constantine X (?) 


Class VII 
LOG ESO. 


Romanus IV (initialed coinage) 


Romanus IV (?) 


Class VIII 
Michael VII (?) 1071-1078 
Michael VII (named coinage) 


48 
15 


vo 
te) 


14 


il jn: ; ; See ; ; ; Va or tenes Oe SSO MeE : : 
From the Anonymous Byzantine and Allied Coinages, numbering 542, found in the excavations, 
a careful study of the striking and restriking has necessitated the following rearrangement of 


Bellinger’s classes (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 35), 


from this reéxamination will be published in Hesperia in the near future. 


The cumulative evidence derived 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF COINS 


Class IX 


1078-1081 
Nicephorus II (initialed coinage) 


Nicephorus HI (?) 


Class X 


Alexius I 1081-1118 


Mule of Class X and Class XI 
1081-1118 


Class XI 10811118 
ClassexXiDal0Sl= 10s 
Class XIII 1081—1118 


Class uncertain 


Alexius I 

Eleventh Century, unclassified 

John Il 

Manuel I 

Alexius or Manuel 

Andronicus I 

Isaac Il 

Twelfth Century and late Byzantine, 
unclassified 

Byzantine, unclassified 


FRANKISH COINAGE 


Raymond II, Count of Tripoli 
1152-1187 

Louis IX 1226— 

Thomas IJ, Prince of Salona 
Guyeb 1225-1263 
Wm. Villehardouin 
Charles I of Anjou 
Charles II of Anjou 
William I 1280-1287 
Guy II 1294-1308 


1258 


1245-1278 
1278-1285 
1285-1287 


Regency of Hugues de Brienne 
1291-1294 

Thomas III, Duke of Salona 
1294-1311 

Isabel of Villehardouin 1297-1301 

Philip of Tarentum 1244-1331 

Philip of Savoy 130121307 

1308-1311 

1316-1318 

1318-1333 

John Il of Grande Vlaquie (?) 
1303-1318 

Princes of Achaia or Dukes of 
Athens, unclassified 


Gautier de Brienne 
Mahaut de Hainaut 
John of Gravina 


Frankish, unclassified 


ITALIAN COINAGE 
Nicolas Il, Count of Campobasso 
1450-1462 
VENETIAN COINAGE 


Giovanni Dandolo 1280—1289 


VENETIAN COLONIAL COINAGE 


Lorenzo Celso 1361—1365 


Mareo Cornaro 1365—1367 
Andrea Contarini 1367—1382 
Michele Morosini 1382 


1382-1400 
1400-1413 
1413-1423 

1486-1501 


Antonio Venerio 
Michele Steno 
Tomaso Mocenigo 
Agostino Barbarigo 


Doge uncertain 
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AGORA EXCAVATIONS 
Summary of Coins Identified to July 1, 1935 


CTI TORTI Gace aia hE 7 Ooi io ieee aah a Cae ao | | | 3,618 
PEN CT SUM ete rn eRt eee De tii wit setae anenat | | 2,080 | 
COLe CC LUT Caner Rpm TAR er «neta aisles tid mo: a) 9,000 2s he aes | 
DENA CINUILL Varner tet na tas iisqitcnae ns wate s rena Ale Pet. 
JOA elt Vector! Oe eae ec ee 11 
PGW OMUD OL as aie iaed cone eee 5D 
Silverplate aw. t.as seas os 1 
RHR ete cre atric het. ems the hays ores z 
A tlive Gem GU Ware rn ecr rte tetera tata tiv sh ae hranlin  wiaes din ove te 208 
EER een. yen tee ae ahr oe 1 
LL Velo OLA be. Ch nemeia smiieg. vate ane a 14 
LEE ae Ss OA NS een TIS A 193 | 
Sts COMCUM y ere are. e rah ee Une T a RE aerate are, eats | 486 
PLU ARE eee Nace eet ners ete pea 4 | 
FH en ca RO Aa ca Ur Re eA ae ",. 482 | 
New Style (229-o0 3.0.) his ween ee aces Sse a | 902 
ARS ok on Rie Leni cee a 2 | 
Air Fc eines Aiea Do ce ee ee 900 | 
Athens aUinclassitodien so ree etc rem enme ae | 146 
Athenian ili pertalesccn cere ani aerraet aaa er ete oe | 814 
iesséra— Theatreson lyicunreuc anaes a tee 2 
Goinages Allied to Athens: ) 2 sa eet ee eee 315 
Cleruebies, gutta. gages ones. ee ote ee et re ea en | 174 
Coins trom: EIGusisetar ce camer tre rere. cee eee | 141 
Other Greek Statesie nn sa ae des eae ae tee ete ee ee | 269 
Greele Unclascined | 55.61: ee ee | 454 
VONMLAIN: LUIS WBE IGIAN a a ater eret i entense ana cat areca Re a re nce | 4 
Ose dy I MPRRIA Thin catia whe ations tae tke Tele note: eee a 3,197 
EV ARBARLA WA, 5 cats ats oihs Sears Siena nes acura eS SREee cn eee cae 1.161 
DOA MNU MONA OR Rr ayttrn co aritnr DEM Ben ti cRaye or eRoa eR. oC ce oe to Sos Nuria oc | 2181 
EE AIR ISEE eer foe ete petra cna eos pioneer te stern Ca mR a eats eRe mI 225 
Peo eC eae ey caren aban Syn ted Menem eter PRO Melt FS 3 | | oz 
ITALIAN . peed conn ene tewee nes Per Oe Ee a ONS = | S22 = 1 
Dorsce Corte (Sapiens io) L) Aimar, ens eee aan, ee | 10,479 
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PNYX AND THESMOPHORION 


Prarn I 


I 
WORK OF CONSERVATION IN THE ASSEMBLY PLACE? 


In the summers of 1932 and 1934, further work was carried on in the Assembly Place 
proper in order to assure the preservation of the existing remains and to make them as 
intelligible as possible to the interested visitor. | 

The auditorium of the first period has benefited most from these activities. From the 
upper, dressed-rock part of its cavea has been stripped the shallow coating of earth that 
remained from the filling of the Third Period and this rock-hewn part has been found to be, 
as conjectured, like a segment of a saucer, sloping gently inward from the sides and down- 
ward from back to front, following closely the natural contours of the hillside (Figs. 1 
and 2). Considerable irregularities exist in its surface; some of them caused by natural 
depressions too deep to have been completely dressed away, others left by the cuttings of 
the ancient quarrymen. No trace has been found of seats whether of stone or of wood. 
Toward the front of the earliest auditorium, immediately behind the line of its retaining 
wall, a mass of earth has been left by us, suggesting the earth terrace which must once 
have formed a semicircular orchestra in the lower part of this auditorium. 

The earth that was removed from the earliest seating floor has been utilized in building up 
a restoration section of the latest seating floor in either wing of the auditorium (Figs. 2 
and 14). These sections start from close by the great bema, where they have the width 
of its side, ca. 6.00m., and broaden to 12.00m. at the periphery of the auditorium. Their 
gradient was determined from the two fixed points suggested in our original study, viz. the 
rock-cut steps of the southern entrance in the vertical scarp of the western wing (than 
which the seating floor could not be higher) and the mass of unquarried rock in the eastern 
wing (which had to be concealed by the earth filling). The surface of this rock has now 
been left exposed as one of the most instructive illustrations of ancient quarry work to be 
seen in Greece (Fig. 3). One may still trace the outlines of the great blocks that were 


1 For the report on the earlier exploration, see Hesperia, I, 1932) pp. 00i.; Als A XX XV ER 1983, 
pp. 180 ff., 652 ff. As before, the work has been conducted under the joint auspices of the American School 
of Classical Studies and the Greek Archaeological Service. To the latter, and especially to Dr. K. Kou- 
rouniotes, best thanks are due for the privilege of sharing the exploration of a site in Athens and for 
the provision of every facility for conducting the excavation. The plans are by John Traylos, the photo- 
graphs by Hermann Wagner. ‘The discussion of the terracotta figurines and of the bronze plaque I owe 


to my wite. 
2 itil 
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Fig. 1. Central Pnyx Hill from Areopagus, July, 1934. Arrows indicate ends of Long Stoa 


Fig. 2. Assembly Place, restored section of Third Period. July, 1984 
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laboriously chis around : Medea t 
ieee chiselled around and then wedged free to be used in the building of the curved 
retaining wall of the latest auditorium. 


No certain trace has b i 1 of Ne. 
as been found of the bema of the Second Period and it ae the 


SU sec } s strue in ] reep] , ry 
upposed that that structure, in keeping with the shoddy character of the reconstruction to 
which it belonged, was of a nature too flimsy to survive the ages. 


Fig. 3. Quarry cuttings in southeast corner of Assembly Place 


Of the remains of the earlier periods that lie within the area of the latest auditorium, 
one may still see all that originally had been cleared of the bedding for the earliest retaining 
wall, i.e. about two-thirds of its length and both its extremities. One may trace, too, the 
curved retaining wall of the Second Period, for one will find exposed the dressed-rock 
beddings at its ends and all that remains of the eastern of the two stairs that were set 


1 The wedges used appear to have been of wood, not of metal as we suggested in our earlier report 
(Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 142), for in many cases the channels in which the wedges were set are too narrow 
to have permitted of the hammering necessary with metal wedges. The swelling of the wood when 


soaked provided the necessary pressure. 
blige 
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against its outer face. The top and outer face of the great retaining wall of the Third 
Period have been completely cleared and a deep pit has been left behind the wall to show 
a typical section of the associated filling where it is preserved to the greatest height. To 
the north of that wall the visitor may still make out the traces of the rock-cut approach of 
the Second Period, of the monumental stairway of the Third and the beginning of the broad 
avenue which in antiquity joined the Assembly Place and the Market Square. 


Fig. 4. Votive plaques of Zeus Hypsistos 


II 
SANCTUARY OF ZEUS HYPSISTOS 
rhe recent exploration brought to light more evidence of the little sanctuary of 
Zeus Hypsistos that is best known from the niches cut in the scarp to the east of the 
bema and intended to receive the votive plaques which were offered to the deity.* 


> Hesperia, 1, 1982, pp. 19e tt. 
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ly! 


15 
To the eighteen or more plaques alre 


oe ady known must now be added the three illustrated 
in Figure 4. 


a. Found in disturbed earth on the hilltop to the south of the Assembly Place. H. 0.195 m., W. 0.215 m 
eel OOD mm, Wn0.205 m5 


T. 0.09m. Of Pentelic marble rough picked on edges and back. On the face, 4. woman's breast 
in high relief, the nipple broken away. Beneath it the inscription; : 


‘Ywiorm(e) Teucx) | ebyay 


b. From the same place as the preceding. Pre- 
served: Ei Om2 me W. O0bommne, 0/048. oye 
Broken away to the left and below. In the 
upper right corner a hole for attachment. 
Of Pentelic marble roughly worked. On the 
face, a woman’s breast in high relief; beneath 
it traces of the dedicatory inscription. 


e. Found on the surface of the Assembly Place. 
Preserved H. 0.065 m., W. 0.06 m., T. 0.016 m. 
Only the upper left corner remains. Pentelic 
marble. The field for the representation was 
cut back, leaving a raised border around the 
outside. Across the top the dedicatory in- 
scription: 

‘Ywp[iorm ... 


The removal of the earth filling of the 
Third Period revealed a small natural de- 
pression in the rock-cut floor of the First 
Period, 21m. to the northwest of the great 
bema. In this pit, where apparently it had 
been deliberately buried, lay a small altar 
of Pentelic marble and of a familiar shape. 
much broken (Fig. 5). The sides, which 
incline slightly inwards, are finished above 
and below with a simple moulding. The 
fireplace proper, cf which the top is broken 


away, was Cylindrical and surrounded by 

four horns. The total preserved height is Fig. 5. Marble Altar 

0.59m., the original width at the bottom 

0.365 m., the diameter of the cylindrical fireplace, 0.21m. Lying in the same pit were 
several scraps of marble inscribed in letters 0.02 m. high. They obviously come from one 
of the broken sides of the altar though they do not effect a join with it. They do, 
however, join with one another as illustrated in Figure 6, a and may be restored to read: 


ce Lome YY 
‘Ywlorw)e. Glew 
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The surviving traces in the second letter space of the first line clearly suggest alpha, i.e. 
a woman's name in the nominative. The formula, as thus restored, is familiar from the 
votive plaques dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos * and without doubt the altar, too, once stood in 
the same sanctuary. It was damaged, con- 
ceivably, when the sanctuary was disturbed 
during the final reconstruction of the Assembly 
Place and was carefully laid away. 

In the loose earth overlying the hilltop to 
the south of the sanctuary of Zeus was found 
another bit of an inscription that certainly 
comes from the same shrine (Fig. 6, 0). The 
fragment is of Pentelic marble, broken all 
around and behind, 0.06 m. high, 0.077 m. wide, 
0.019 m. thick, inscribed in letters 0.01 m. high. 
One might restore it thus: 


At ‘Yw toro (e) 
a a nl Lae 


Fig. 6. Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of wou G)egamer- 
Zeus Hypsistos fet |ou 
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THESMOPHORION 
1. STRUCTURAL REMAINS 


To the south of the ancient Assembly Place the central Pnyx Hill rises gently to a sickle- 
shaped crest that opens toward the northeast, its top fairly level but slightly higher toward 
the east end (Figs. 1, 7). The western end of the ridge is now crowned by the telescope 
of the Athens observatory. Its eastern end is covered by a shallow cqakine of soil with 
a maximum depth of ca. 1.50 m., sufficient to support a grove of young pine oe Peeping 
out from the soil among the trees were traces of a city wall which had often been observed 
before and which appear on most plans of the ancient city. Then, while working 
in the Assembly Place in 1930-1931, we had noted and cleared the line of a HOM 
length of retaining wall along the northeastern shoulder of the hill.2 Since this wall 
had no connection with the Assembly Place, its affinities were clearly to be sought 
es i.e. to the south. A little further digging in the summer of 1932 gave a bint 
of what might be expected, viz. the foundations for a large building underlying the city 


‘ Ibid., p. 197, For a similar altar to the same deit p 
; 5 as ar alte same y on Delos see B.C.H., LV SE 47 De 
Pee a , LVI, 1934, p. 447, fig. 52. 
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PAG: ar ‘emains ah Or 
wall. A few weeks’ work in the summer of 1934 sufficed to clear the remains enough 
drafting. 

The foundations of the building (the only part of it, as we shall see, to have been 
completed) lie in an almost east-west line crowning the hilltop (PI. I). They enclose one 
: eRe ay UTR Peal : Helin 5 in width. ng its 

long continuous room measuring outside 66m. in length and 11.50 m. in width. Along 


Fig. 8. East end of Long Stoa and City Wall, from the east 


front or north side was to be erected a colonnade that would have increased the overall] 
width of the building to 17.50m. For lack of a better name we shall refer to the building 
as the “Long Stoa.” 

The euthynteria beneath the colonnade was to be laid for most of its length on a bedding 
dressed from the hard gray limestone. Toward its eastern end, where alone the bedding 
is delimited by the rising rock on both sides, it measures 1.90m. to 2.00m. in width. 
Toward the western end, the bedrock is dressed down smooth and level for a width of 
several metres in front of the line of the foundation. For a distance of some 14m. in its 
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eet the bedding consisted of a filling of fine quarry Chips mixed with the red soil of the 
hilltop, a measure necessitated by the depression left by an earlier foundation peduane that 
cut diagonally across the front line of the later building. Such a filling provided fe 
factory bedding, for it packed extremely hard, so hard, indeed, that it could only with 
difficulty be broken with the pick. 


Fig. 9. East end of Long Stoa and City Wall from north 


The same diagonal cutting caused the later builders more trouble at the eastern end of 
the new structure (Figs. 8, 9). For the bedding of the eastern end wall of the building and 
for the eastern 14m. of its northern wall they felt obliged to fill in the old depression with 
stone slabs. Many of these slabs were re-used material, doubtless removed from a small 
older building lying within the limits of the new, towards its eastern end (see p. 163). The 
blocks agree in dimensions and workmanship with the surviving traces of that earlier 
building from the euthynteria of which they probably came. They are of the local gray 
or reddish-gray limestone, of random length (0.90—1.72 m.) and of irregular width 
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(0.50—0.80 m.). For their original use their tops were dressed only over the bearing sur- 
face, the remaining part of the top surface being left quite rough. When first laid, the 
blocks had been jointed to one another by means of hook clamps, 0.24 m. long, the sides of 
the cuttings of which are quite parallel. From their second usage they show no trace ot 
dowels, clamps, or even pry-holes. Two rows of blocks, big and little, make up a mean 
width of 1.20m. The front wall of the building over the greater part of its remaining 
length was to have rested on the dressed bedrock. A bedding was prepared with an 
average width of 1.00m., although at one point an irregularity in the cutting reduces the 
possible thickness of the first wall course to ca. 0.75m. The wall in the upper part might 


Fig. 10. South foundation of Long Stoa and inner face of City Wall 


indeed have been considerably thinner. The dressed-rock bedding for the front wall of the 
building is lacking for a distance of ca, 9.00 m. in the middle part of the building, leaving 
an interval over which the wall must have been carried on an earth filling, unless, to be 
sure, with the completion of the building the rock dressing was to have been continued. 
The same is true of much of the western end of the building. 

The back or south wall of the structure was well founded throughout its length. We 
exposed it in trial cuts at several points and found that it rested invariably on the dressed 
bedrock. In each of these trial trenches one course of limestone blocks was found in 
position. Farther west, where the hill falls away more sharply to the south, the sub- 
LOMA HO was originally deeper and is still preserved to a greater height. We exposed 
its southern face to bottom for a length of 6.00 m. and found the wall standing in one place 
to a height of 2.50 m. (Fig. 10). Here too it was well bedded on dressed Tce and built of 
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the same local gray limes in | F quite j 
same loc ay limestone ) cS irregular siz 4 701 i 
eray e in blocks of quite irregular size. The Joints are for the most 


art horizontal : rertical | > coursing is quite i i 
pe tal and vertical but the coursing is quite irregular, following as it does the 


ee: of the ground, the natural ruggedness of which was further aggravated by earlier 
cuttings. Since here, in its lower preserved part, the foundation served as a fotaming wall 
its blocks are jointed only along their outer edges and here with a roughly Foie 
anathyrosis. The bulging faces of the blocks give a heavily rusticated effect. Behind the 
single row of outer blocks other, re-used, blocks were set at irregular intervals to assist in 
supporting the upper wall. The foundation continued in the same style to the southwestern 


corner of the building, which has also been exposed (Fig. 11). The corner was finished 


Fig. 11. Southwest corner of Long Stoa overlaid by City Wall 


with drafting 0.05m. wide on either face. The face of the western wall shows a marked 
batter. 

Not a single block has been found that can be assigned to the superstructure of the 
building and it is doubtful whether even the euthynteria was ever laid. 

A considerable mass of filling was required at the eastern end of the Stoa to raise the 
floor level to the height that would be indicated by the restoration of an euthynteria and 
three steps along the front (Fig. 12). These might have had a combined height of ca. 1.15 m. 
Actually there remains a depth of 0.80 m. of artificial filling above the level of the foundation 
bedding in the eastern part of the building and such a quantity of filling on the otherwise 


1 One of them measures 0.80 1.00 X2.00 m., another 0.90 X1.10X1.60 m., a third only 0.30 0.60 m. 
on the exposed face. 
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bare hilltop can be accounted for only by supposing that it was brought there by the 
builders of the Long Stoa. It consists of the working chips from the cutting of the 
foundation beddings and from the dressing of the blocks, supplemented with earth. 
Several considerations taken together indicate that the building never was finished. 
Thus the bedrock in the line of the western wall of the building seems impossibly rough 
and irregular considering the pains that were taken with the foundation bedding for the 
corresponding eastern wall. We may best suppose that at the western end not even the 
bedding had been completely prepared. In the second place, some fifteen metres ofthe 
eastern end of the Stoa have been cleared and yet no trace has been found of interior 
supports, neither blocks in position nor beddings for column bases. The width of the 
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Fig. 12. East-west cross-sections through Long Stoa 


building clearly calls for a row of columns down the middle of the long room. Had such 
actually been placed they must have left some trace. We shall find, moreover, that a line 
of city wall was subsequently carried above the southern foundations of the Long Stoa, an 
operation which would certainly have involved the demolition of any building then standing 
on the site. The material of the earlier building must, then, naturally have been re-used 
in the fortification wall. Much of this wall remains, and yet it includes not a single piece 
which could be associated with the superstructure of the Long Stoa. We must suppose 
either that the Long Stoa was never carried above its foundations or that some time before 
the construction of the city wall the Stoa was razed and its material completely removed. 
But the interval of time between the construction of the Stoa and of the city wall was not 
great and in that period there would seem to be no satisfactory historical occasion for the 
destruction of the earlier building. We are left with the first alternative, viz. that the Long 
Stoa was never completed. 

We have already had occasion to refer to traces of earlier construction within the area 
of the Long Stoa. The plan (Pl. I) shows the full extent of the great cutting in bedrock 
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beneath the front of the later building. The two cuttings intersect at an angle of ca. 12°. 
The earlier cutting is 69.20 m. long and returns toward the south at either end. Its breadth 
in the east-west part is 3.08 m., in the returns 3.30m. The return at the western end can 
be traced a distance of nine metres and that it was not carried farther is proved by the 
rising unworked bedrock beyond. The return at the eastern end has been followed only 
to the southern edge of the Long Stoa. No trace has been found of a bedding farther south 
to correspond with the great east-west cutting. The width of the bedding would be 
appropriate for a city wall, but that it was intended for this purpose is made altogether 
improbable by the rising ground to the south, i.e. outside the line of the wall. We may 
better suppose that the cutting was made rather for the colonnade of a large building 
which, from the close correspondence in site, orientation, and length, may well be regarded 
as an unfinished predecessor of the Long Stoa. The earlier enterprise was carried perhaps 
even less far than the Long Stoa, for irregularities toward the east end of the great bedding 
show that it never received blocks. 

There would, however, appear to have been a building erected on the site between 
these two unsuccessful ventures. Part of the northern foundation of this intermediate 
building may be traced running parallel to the broad early cutting just within the 
foundation for the front wall of the Long Stoa near its eastern end (Fig. 9, Pl. I). All that 
remains is a rock-cut bedding with an average width of 0.80m., pierced by a series of 
seven dowel-holes.t The pry-holes show that the dowels were set in the middle of the 
blocks. This northern foundation can be followed a distance of 9.25 m., though neither end 
has been found. The disturbance caused by the later building on the site makes it im- 
possible to fix with certainty the lines of the other walls so that we do not know the shape 
or dimensions of the building. The precise place and orientation of the northern foundation 
of this structure were clearly fixed by the great pre-Stoa foundation bedding, which must 
therefore be earlier. The intermediate building was certainly either demolished or found 
in ruins by the builders of the Long Stoa, and the earth filling of the Stoa was carried 
unbroken across the earlier foundation beddings. Some blocks of the early building, as 
noted above, were re-used in the foundations of the Long Stoa. 

Within the area of the Long Stoa, toward its eastern end, there came to light fragment- 
ary foundations of still earlier buildings (Pl. I, Figs. 8, 9). The plan of the eastern of the 
two buildings represented by the remains would seem to be completed by the rock cuttings 
to the east. If this be so, the building had an interior width of ca. 2.40m. and a length 
of more than 8.00m. One room occupied 5.40 m. of its western end. Of the western of 
the two small buildings one can now make out only the southeastern corner. The 


1 The dowel-holes are 0.06 m. square, 0.05 m, deep and were leaded through pour-channels ca. 0.14 m. 
long. In the three western holes of the series the lead remains. In two of them are impressions 
of dowels which were square in section, 0.03 m. to the side. In the third the dowel projected so little 
beneath the bottom of the upper block and so little lead was poured that lead and dowel failed to 


make contact. 
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foundations are of rubble stone laid dry and are only 0.40 m. thick. These were undoubtedly 
intended as socles for mud-brick walls. 
In order to provide a level terrace of some width in front of the Long Stoa toward its 
eastern end, the builders were obliged to erect a retaining wall over 23m. long. The 
bedding for this wall may be traced throughout its length running in a On 
direction across the shoulder of the hill (Pl. I, Fig. 13). Only three of its blocks remain in 
position. Of these the easternmost formed the eastern end of the wall. There is no trace 


Fig. 13. Terrace walls from southwest. Arrows from left to right indicate second wall, first wall, 
north-west corner of Long Stoa 


of a southward return, The wall need not have risen more than 2.50 m. high at the most 
to support a terrace level with the euthynteria of the Long Stoa. The blocks of the 
retaining wall were of the same material and were worked and set and coursed in precisely 
the same manner as those in the southern wall of the Stoa. This indicates clearly enough 
that the retaining wall belongs to the same building program as the Stoa. The contempor- 
aneity of the two is further confirmed by the identity of the fillings associated with them. 

About three metres to the south of the retaining wall just described are traces of an 
earlier wall with an orientation very slightly different. Its course can now be followed 
a distance of 14.50 m., though originally it may have extended considerably farther toward 
the east. In places the bedrock was worked down to receive the first course of blocks; 


elsewhere the blocks were laid on the firm earth or on a packing of broken stone. Three 
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blocks remain in position: roughly worked masses of the local limestone and to the north- 
west of them 1.50m. of the packing of broken stone. The width of the bedding is 
ca. 0.90m. This older retaining wall was obviously intended to serve one of We eae 
buildings on the hilltop behind, though which we cannot say. 

| Between the Assembly Place proper and the Long Stoa a large area of the hilltop was 
pete down at some time in antiquity so as to form a broad, smooth terrace on which 
various monuments were subsequently set (Figs. 8, 14, Pl. I). The association of this area 
and its monuments with the Long Stoa and its terrace is by no means certain, but the 
ancient remains may most conveniently be described at this point. 


Fig. 14. Front of Assembly Place and Rock-cut Terrace from northwest 


The area of actual rock-cutting measures ca. 50m. from east to west, 28m. from north 
to south and is bounded toward the south by a scarp of the living rock which rises to 
a maximum height of ca. 2.75m. A flight of three steps cut in the shoulder of this scarp 
toward its western end provided ready communication between the terrace and the area 
in front of the Long Stoa (Fig. 15). In the face of the scarp at its highest point there is 
a niche with arched top (1.10 m. high, 0.60 m. wide, 0.50 m. deep from front to back) with 
cuttings along the sides for pilasters and across the top for an epistyle and probably 
a pediment (Fig. 16, Pl. I). The cutting reminds one of the large central niche in the Sanc- 
tuary of Zeus Hypsistos and it was undoubtedly intended, like that one, to receive a statue. 

In the western part of the rock-cut terrace is the rectangular foundation bedding which 
in our earlier report was tentatively associated with Meton’s heliotropion.t This bedding 


1 Hesperia, 1, 1932, pp. 207 ff. 
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undoubtedly antedates the cutting of the terrace inasmuch as the core of the Bedegel set 
inside it rises well above the floor level of the terrace. To the west of “ Meton’s Hele 
tropion”” and separated from it by an interval of 1.60 m. is another rectangular bedding, 
designed to receive a monument that measured in its first course ca. 5.00 m. east to west 
and 2.52m. north to south (Pl. I). In the middle of its north side is a series of four small 
doweLholes with pour-channels.! Elsewhere there are only pry-holes for the setting of 
the blocks of the first course. 

To the east of “Meton’s Heliotropion” are three other large rectangular beddings 
which require a word of description. The first of these (i.e. the most westerly) measures 


Fig. 15. Third bedding from east on Rock-cut Terrace 


cad. 3.30 *% 5.10m. and has a southern, probably contemporary, extension asymmetrically 
placed and measuring on its setting line ca. 1.50 x 3.22m. (Fig. 15, Pl. I). The entire 
surface of the bedrock is smooth dressed to the same level save around the southward 
extension where a bearing surface was left 0.10—0.30m. wide and 0.005 m. high. Dowels 
were probably not used in the first course of the original construction. But that the 
bedding was used more than once is shown by the multiplicity of pry-holes on its surface 
and by the presence, toward its northern edge, of two isolated dowel-holes with pour- 
channels, 

The second bedding (Pl. I) is likewise a good piece of rock-cutting measuring overall 
ca. 1.92 * 3.90m. The blocks of the first course were secured by dowels leaded through 


* The dowel-holes measure 0.04 m. square and 0.04 m., deep; the pour-channels are 0.15 m. 


long and 
rounded on the bottom. 
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pour-channels, three on the north side and three on the south side. 


se cu if D5 


Its length, as given by the pr i 

3 Reet as given by the pry-holes at either 
end, wes ca. 3.70m. The similarity in dowelling between the first period of use of this 
bedding and the second period of its neighbor to the west sug 


gests that those usages were 
approximately contemporary. At some time Subsequent to the destruction of the original 
fo) 


Fig. 16. Easternmost bedding on Rock-cut Terrace. Arrow indicates bedding for colonnade of Long Stoa 


monument on this second bedding the northwestern corner of the area was cut deeper to 
receive a smaller erection. For it no dowels were used. 

The easternmost of the series of beddings is rather more carelessly worked (PL I, 
Fig. 16). It has maximum outside dimensions of ca. 5.22 x 5.80m. This bedding was 
obviously not intended like the preceding to support a solid foundation, for it consists of 


a dressed channel surrounding an unworked rectangular core. The channel on the eastern 


1 The dowel-holes measure 0.03 < 0.06 X 0.05 m. deep. The dowels themselves, as proven by the 
impressions in the surviving lead, were 0.015 * 0.03 m, in section. The pour-channels are 0.15 m. long 


and rounded on the bottom. 
12 
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side is exceptionally wide, conceivably to carry steps. Irregularities in the bedrock required 
that the western channel should be cut much deeper than the others, and indeed the 
northwest corner had to be built up with a small block of poros. There are pry-holes but 
no trace of dowels in the bedding. At each corner is a deep rectangular socket apparently 
intended to receive a post. A row of three round post holes (0.12—0.15 m. in diameter, 
0.20—0.23m. deep) along the eastern edge of the bedding is not parallel to it and is 
probably earlier. ; 

We have not cleared the rock-cut terrace farther to the east, but a couple of trenches 
opened by earlier excavators show that the surface here, though artificially cut, is much 
rougher than that farther west and in all probability has no more individually worked 
beddings. Farther toward the north, between the line of beddings here described and the 
scarp of the Assembly Place, are several smaller rectangular beddings and on the higher 
rock to the south of the southern scarp of the rock-cut terrace are numerous cuttings of 
which the purpose must remain equally obscure. 

An ancient carriage road may be traced along the hilltop, joining, apparently, the two 
roads that crossed the range of the Pnyx hills through the saddles, one at either extremity 
of the central hill. Traces of the road have been exposed between the Long Stoa and the 
retaining wall to the north of it, on the unworked hilltop to the southeast of the great 
bema of the Assembly Place and again on the unworked rock to the north of the modern 
telescope (Pl. I). The wheel marks were left by vehicles with a gauge of 1.50m. The 
scanty traces of wear suggest that the road was in use for no great length of time. A clue 
to its date is given by the fact that it appears to have been cut through by the rectangular 
bedding to the south of the great bema of the Assembly Place. This bedding is undoubtedly 
to be associated with the final reconstruction of the Assembly Place that occurred in the 
first half of the second century a.p.* 

For the dating of the Long Stoa and the other structures described above, the evidence 
is not abundant. A handful of black-glazed sherds found beneath the floor packing of the 
earliest rubble walls under the eastern end of the Long Stoa need not be later than the 
fifth century p.c. The filling of the great pre-Stoa foundation bedding yielded pottery as 
late as of the late second century n.c. It may be supposed that this trench was filled in 
when the building, of which the northern foundation with its dowel-holes remains, was to 
be erected. The style of the dowel used in that foundation is in itself scareely earlier than 
the second century p.c. For the Long Stoa we have the mass of filling in its eastern end 
which, as noted above, would seem certainly to have been brought in by the builders of 
the Stoa. This filling contained much broken Hellenistic pottery, waste from Hellenistic 
pottery works and moulds for the making of Megarian bowls.2. The bulk of this material 


' Parts of this roadway had been detected previously and appear, for instance, on Curtius’ plans in 
Tie Stadtgeschichte von Athen, Berlin, 1891, ialens Ty jolly Wale 
" Cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 451 ff. 
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is of the third and second centuries p.c. The fragments of moulds for Megarian bowls 


illustrated in Figure 17, d, e, need not be later than the second century.!. The few coins 


found in the filling are Athenian pieces of the New Style, dated from 229 to 30 x.c. There 
is, however, a certain amount of later pottery and lamps. 


In Figure 17, a, b, c, are shown 
fragments from the handle attachment, the nozzle, and tl 


1e shoulder of lamps of the latest 
type represented in the filling. These are of Broneer’s Type XXL? They are large and 


covered usually with thin brown glaze. One may judge of their date from the fact that 


: ; eee an 
Fig. 17. Fragments of lamps and moulds from filling of Long Stoa 
ee 1 


they were one of the more popular varieties in use in the LEY founded pou ae B.C.) 
They may have continued in use down somewhat into the first uur ue Since me 
a few fragments of such lamps were found in the filling of the Long Stoa and in that behind 
the associated terrace wall, we must conclude that the Stoa and wall are as late as that 
time; since nothing later has been found in significant association with them ee have no 
reason to believe that the buildings date from after, say, the middle of the first century 


of our era. 


1 For the dating of the bowls, see ibid., pp. 456 ff. = me 
2 QO, Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, Cambridge, Mass., 1930, pp. 73 ff. 
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2. VOTIVE OBJECTS 


At various points around the walls and buildings described above a number of objects 
of a votive character were found, sufficient in quantity, indeed, to show that we have to do 
with a sanctuary. Since the objects are of interest both for the identification and the 
character of the cult, they may be described in some detail. 

When the blocks of the later terrace wall were removed, the earth filling behind them 
slipped down over the wall bedding. At one point near the eastern end of the wall this 
filling consisted largely of ashes and charcoal among which were found many small votive 
cups, lamps and terracotta figurines. Most of the objects themselves were blackened and 
cracked by burning. 


TrerracotTra FIGuRINES 


Of the forty-four figurines from the deposit, the majority are in fragmentary condition. 
In technique, they form a consistent group. Almost all are mould-made and hollow; ex- 
ceptions will be noted. In all cases, the clay is fine, buff, and slightly micaceous, pre- 
sumably Attic; on most examples it has been turned to ash-gray by burning. The white, 
limey slip adheres to a number of pieces; over this occasional traces of color are preserved; 
these will be noted individually. Since the figurines are all small, an opening in the back 
is usually unnecessary or replaced by an open bottom. The backs of most of the figurines 
are roughly made by hand. 

The types represented are limited and are frequently repeated in several examples from 
one mould. They fall into three groups: seated figures, including those of women, girls, 
and boys; standing figures, including those of girls, two boys, and one warrior; reliefs; 
and miscellanies, including a few heads and a fragment of a mask. These will be briefly 
described.* 


1. Seated Figures 

a. Wigs 13. 
A female figure, wearing a close-fitting chiton, sits stiffly on a high-backed throne. Her hands rest 
on her knees. A long lock of hair falls down on her right shoulder. There are two examples 
from one mould: 1) lacking head and base. P.H. 0.0683m, 2) broken away above the mid-thighs. 
P.H. 0.045 m. 

fil, Bnipie, iMer 
Similar type; the chiton has an overfold and the folds of drapery are lightly indicated. The feet 
rest on a foot-stool. Curls hang on the shoulders. Two identical, complete examples survive: 
H. 0.093 m. 

Co Lions: 


Similar type. The folds of drapery are not indicated. The hair is rolled above the forehead in 
front of a low polos. There are three other examples from one mould: 1) Complete H. 0.087 m. 


* The following abbreviations will be used: H. = Height; W. — Width; T. — Thickness; preceded 
by P. = Preserved Height, etc. 7K. I’. Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten, Berlin and 
Stuttgart, 1903. 
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Simila ty I s p C y J ul fa e. one Ve 5 9 g s} t¢ V ev 
a e with a more outht HG he wears a high Prt chi Oa yy ith short sle € > 
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folds are indicated. Rectangular vent in the flat back. Broken away below the knees. P.H. 0.065 m 


Fig. 18. Votive Figurines 


These four specimens are of a type common in all parts of the Greek world. It was 
most popular in archaic times, but it occurs as a survival much later.‘ The type pre- 
sumably represented a goddess, but the numerous examples from the Acropolis, Eleusis, 
and the Argive Heraion indicate that it was not restricted to one goddess alone. We cannot, 
therefore, assert that our pieces actually represent, as a contemporary statue would, the 


artistic type of any goddess. 


1 TK., I, pp. 48 ff.; J. Martha, Catalogue des figurines ... Wd’ Athenes, p. IV; there is much unpublished 
material of this sort from the Athenian Agora and Corinth. 
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Fig. 18. 
A childish figure sits, resting her left hand on her thigh, her right bent up slightly against her 
body. She wears a long, loose garment, girt high. There are two examples from one mould: 
1) The rough back was pierced by a rectangular vent. Broken above the waist. P.H. 0.057 m. 
2) Preserved from neck to thigh. P.H. 0.043 m. 

For the type, ef. 7K., Il, p. 123, 3, 6 and a Boeotian example, J. Sieveking, Terrakotten und 
Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, Miinchen, 1930, pl. 12, 2, p. 13. 


Big. 18. 
Similar type, with a fold of drapery hanging over the knees. Preserved only from waist to mid- 
thigh on the right side. DP.H. 0.05 m. 


Fig. 20. 

A nude boy sits on a seat or coffer upon which lies his chlamys. His right arm is bent upward 
against his body, his left is buried in the drapery at his side. The flesh was covered with a thin 
yellow slip. The back is flat, with a circular vent. The head is missing. P.H. 0.067m. Three 
other fragments from this mould survive. 


For the type, cf. T7&., Il, p. 259, 8d and p. 260. 


2. Standing Iigures 


h. 


k. 


Tees, als) 

A female figure stands with her right leg slightly flexed. She is wrapped in an himation of which 
the rolled upper edge is held up to her right shoulder by her enveloped right hand, and hangs 
loosely down her left side. 1) Plinth-like base; large rectangular vent. Head missing. P.H. 0.08 m. 
2) From the same mould. Head and base missing. P.H. 0.074m. There are also two other frag- 
ments from this mould. 


The pose is very popular; its prototype occurs on a Muse on the Mantineia Basis. Cf. an 
Italian example, 7K., II, p. 41, 10. 


Fig. 19. 


A girlish head and shoulders, presumably from a piece similar to the foregoing. The surface is 
much rubbed. P.H. 0.045 m. 


Big 19: 

A female figure stands, wearing a chiton, over which is wrapped an himation drawn across the 
chest from the right shoulder in a broad fold. The right hand lifts the lower edge; the left is 
covered by the drapery. The hair is worn in “melon-frisur.” Two examples from one mould: 
1) The features are rubbed. Broken away below the waist. P.H. 0.064m. 2) Head missing, the 
front much flaked. P.I. 0.075 m. One other small fragment was found. 


A crisper example of this type is said to come from Tanagra, Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas, 
C308, pl. XXX. 


Fig. 19. 


A youthful female figure stands with her left foot slightly outthrust. She wears a chiton under 
an himation that is tightly drawn around the shoulders and over the pendent right arm. Its free 
end falls loosely over the slightly raised left hand. The hair was drawn back to a knot at the 
back of the head. Possibly traces of red paint on the hair. The back is roughly modelled. The 
knot of hair and a fragment from the bottom behind are missing. H. 0.105 m. 


For this popular pose and the arrangement of the drapery, see 7TK., II, p. 54, 6, 7. 


m, 
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ioral: 

A youthful figure, presumably female, stands with the right knee flexed. An himation envelops 
the right arm and hand which clasps it at the neck and also the left hand which lifts it slightly 
from the left leg. The hair is worn in masses over the ears and in a plait down the centre of 
the head. The back is roughly modelled. Complete save for a chip from the bottom. TH. 0.097 m. 
There are also three other fragments surely from the same mould, two others probably from the 
same, and one from a mould at least once removed from that mould. 

Cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 210, fig. 14d, an example from the North Slope of the Acropolis. 

Fig. 19. 

Similar type. The folds of drapery are less varefully rendered and the head is different. The 
hair is arranged in curls over the forehead under a thick wreath. Low plinth base. Solid back 
laid on as a heavy strip and then modelled. Complete but mended at the knees. H. 0.104 m. 


Fig. 19. Votive Figurines 
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1p, US) 
Similar type. The drapery is rolled at the neck. 1) Solid, with a lozenge-shaped hole gouged in 
the back. Head and legs missing. P.H. 0.06m. 2) Head and shoulders from the same mould. 
Hollow in the upper part. The hair is loosely rolled around the face, DP.H. 0.045 m. 

On the type represented by Nos. J—n, two garments are usually worn. See 7K., Il, p. 40, 2; 
ef. Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas, pl. XXX, C 334, representing a “ boy.” 


Fig. 20. Votive Figurines 

Fig. 20. 
A youthful male figure stands with the right knee flexed. Only the lower part of the body is 
covered by an himation of which the upper rolled edge is drawn diagonally across the abdomen 
+ta cA a : Qa , j y i i : : 
its loose ends passing behind to be wrapped round the left forearm. The right arm hanes loosely 
bis Hho side we’ Tenaew We @ark sent eae ad endian te iataie ORE a 

y es es of dark red paint on the flesh, Head and feet missing. DP.H. 0.076 m. 

For the type, see 7’K., I, p. 242, particularly 3, 7, from Tanagra. Usually an object was 

held in the hand. 
Fig. 20. 
A boyish figure clasps a round shield against his body, its rim running under his chin. He wears 
a chlamys, ending on his right side just above the break, and on his head a pointed cap with 
flaps hanging along is. Jraces lark ui i coke 

| ging long the shoulders. I'races of dark red paint on flesh and shield. Broken away 
below the hips. P.I. 0.075 m. : 
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, This little warrior, holding the Greek shield, but w 
Boo ee (Pottier and Reinach, Necropole de Myrina, Catalogue no. 282, which is drawn 
in es II, p. 884, 5). Such warriors appear first in the third century s.c. presumabl 

following the invasions of the Gauls and the closer relations be : oe 
Asia Minor. | 


earing the Asiatic cap, has a parallel 


a tween mainland Greece and 
any small terracotta shields were found in the tomb at Eretria (K. Kou- 


rouniotes, Eph. Arch., 1899, pp. 228 f.) which presumably date after the Gallic invasions 


of 279 n.c. Cf. also the figures of combats with Gauls on Alexandrian pottery (KE. Breecia 
La Necropoli di Sciatbi, Le Caire, 1912, pl. LXXX, 273, p. 187) and figurines from Asia 
Minor (ike Tapp. sotir.), 


RS 


fe 


D a b 
Fig. 21. Mould (photograph from a cast) and ancient impression 
q. Bigs 20: 
A youthful figure, probably male, advances forward to the right. He wears a short chiton, falling 
only to the knees, and a chlamys hanging diagonally from the right shoulder, covering the bent 
left arm. Figure solid below, slightly hollow above. ‘Traces of red paint on the chiton, of yellow 
on the chlamys. Head, right side and feet missing. P.H. 0.053 m. 


3. Reliefs 
ip, ABC: Bale 
(a) Terracotta mould and (0) impression from a similar mould. From the same filling as the preceding 
but probably not from the “ votive deposit.” 

Both pieces show in the middle a standing female figure wearing a high-girt chiton and an 
himation. She carries a short torch in the crook of her 1. arm. (On the mould alone) a stag springs 
away from the r. side of her head and a long torch rests in her r. hand. On the ground beyond 
the torch stands a fluted amphora of a type commonly found on Megarian bowls. To her 1. are 
traces of a seated female figure: the edge of a veil, a r.arm bent upwards and holding a sceptre 
tipped with a pomegranate, and (on the mould alone) the draped knees. (a) P.H. 0.067 m., P.W. 0.038 m. 
Shallow impression, doubly struck. (b) H. 0.085 m., P.W. 0.078 m. Pyramidal grip attached to the 
back. No trace of paint or of burning. 
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The seated figure with her sceptre and the standing figure with torches may plausibly 
be identified as Demeter and Kore. Similar groups occur on earlier Attic relief vases that 
show an Eleusinian assembly of the gods (F. Courby, Vases grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, 
p. 140 [no. 15], 198 ff.). The impression (b) is not from the mould (a) but from another 
(lost) mould derived from the same original, probably a metal bowl. The practice of 
selecting groups from metal vessels for application to terracotta vases was common in the 
Hellenistic period (Courby, B.C. H., 1913, pp. 418 ff.; Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 426). This 
double-struck mould is presumably a waster. The ancient impression, supplied with 
a grip like the stamp for an Arretine mould (cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 426, fig. 7), was 
probably discarded after the selection of the group and the elimination of the filling 
ornaments, which were common on bowls but superfluous for a single group. The presence 
of the stag on the mould need not, therefore, confuse the identification, especially as the 
original surface by the head of Kore on the impression shows that in this case the animal 
was deliberately cut out. The composition as presented here centres on a group evidently 
intended to be Eleusinian. These wasters, together with numerous moulds for figurines, 
Megarian bowls and lamps of the period also found nearby, may be taken as evidence for 
the existence, in the vicinity, of a potter’s shop which supplied offerings for a sanctuary. 

Stylistically, the relief figures of queens of the later third century found on Alexandrian 
vases afford dated parallels for the Pnyx terracottas.' The pose, the out-thrust hip, the 
small bosom, the high girding and the deep-cut, triangular neck all resemble those on our 
pieces.” 

A figurine from the Eretrian tomb, dateable probably to the latter part of the third 
century, also shows the same characteristics (J. Beazley, Ancient Gems in Lewes House, 
Oxford, 1920, p. 85, no. 102, fig. 4). Analogy with comparable Megarian bowls would 
suggest a slightly later date, the early part of the second century (Hesperia, HI, 1934, 
Paves, no. Cals). 

Another small fragment of a plaque was found, showing folds of drapery. 


4. Miscellanies 
s. Fig. 20. 
The head of a female of mature years wearing a polos. Moulded hollow in two parts. Broken 
below and behind. P.H. 0.046 1m. 
The type suggests a goddess, probably Demeter. 
t. Fig. 20. 
The head of a Pan or satyr. From the back rises a short column depressed at the top. Traces 
of red paint on the front. P.H. 0.033 m. 
Probably this is the head of a herm against which a figure leaned. 


* The following names appear: Arsinoe Philadelphos, 276-270 n.c., Berenike, 246—221 n.c., Ptolemy IV 
221— 208 B.c. 
° Breccia, Sciatbi, pl. LXXX, 267-269; R. Horn, Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen, pl. 10 and par- 
ticularly pl. 11, 3; Brit. Mus. Cat. Roman Pottery, pl. V, K 77; Haped. Ernst von Sieglin, Leipzig, 1913 
Il, pp. 119 ff., figs. 129£., pls, XXXI£ 
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A much rubbed small female head and a fragment of rolled hair, 
mask, complete the terracotta objects from the deposit. 


This small deposit was probably thrown out from the 
of the figurines, 


probably from a female 


sanctuary at one time. Many 
such as the figures of seated women, cannot themselves be dated without 


v rns 1 ay Na Yi BY 
external evidence, Certain pieces suggest a date for the deposit. The figure of a warrior 


(p) belongs to a group of figurines that may be dated after the first quarter of the 
third century. Comparison of the draped figures of children with those from Chatby and 
Pagasai,' both dating at the turn of the fourth into the third century, places our group in 
that general period. The crisply modelled examples from the Pnyx (e.g. Fig. 19, j, &, J; 
Fig. 20, 0) also resemble Tanagra types, many of which may be dated in the early third 
century, whereas others of the Pnyxian group (e.g. Fig. 19, h, m, n) present a simpler style 
in which the folds of drapery have degenerated into a few ridges on an almost untreated 
surface. This simpler style may be assigned to the latter half of that century. The round 
face, the hair drawn tightly back in “ melon-frisur” or worn in a central plait, the thick 
wreath, and the very high girding are earmarks of well-developed third century style. The 
technique and fabric of the whole group is sufficiently similar as to suggest no extended 
period of manufacture. In point of fact, the use of moulds makes it perfectly possible for 
a group of terracottas of diverse styles to have been made actually within a year. In a 
period of confused traditions and slow stylistic development it is impossible to assign 
a more definite date to the deposit than the third century s.c. 


Bronze PiLaque 
Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 15,185. Fig. 22. 


Found lying on bedrock between the two retaining walls just north of the surviving 
blocks of the earlier wall. The associated filling included fragments of late red-figure and 
also bits of Megarian bowls. H. 0.196m., T. 0.002m. A fragment from the top of the 
head and the left toes are missing. 


The drawing has been lightly engraved on the sheet of bronze and then trimmed around the outline. 
It represents a woman standing in three quarters view to the right, her face in profile. Her hair hangs 
down her back. Her chiton has a short overfold that covers her arms to the elbows. She lifts her chiton 
from the left shoulder with the left hand; in the right she carries a ring-like wreath hanging by her side. 


This plaque is a rare survivor of a class of figures cut out of bronze, a class that was 
once probably extremely common for cheap dedications in sanctuaries. Miss Lamb has 
likened such pieces to the offerings of metal that erowd the eikons of modern Greek 
churches.2. They were often pierced for suspension; possibly the break in the top of the 


head of our piece was occasioned by such a hole. 


1 A. §. Arvanitopoulos, Teantai Srylae Anuntontdos Huyaowr, Athens, 1928, pp. 45ff., figs. 48-57; 
Stahlin, Meyer, Heidner, Pagasat und Demetrias, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, p. 165; Breccia, Sciatbi, pl. eeu) 
214 ff.; pl. LXXIIT, 221, and Catalogue nos. 456 ff. 

2 Gen and oman Bronzes, London, 1929, pp. 124 f. 
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Bronze Plaque 


Most of the surviving examples of 
this class are earlier and finer than the 
Pnyx specimen. They have been found 
at Olympia, in Crete, on the Athenian 
Acropolis, and elsewhere.t Archaic 
examples from Arezzo are not dis- 
similar.2 A fine piece from Tegea re- 
presents a woman in profile, holding a 
phiale and sceptre; it dates from the 
mid-fifth century.’ Clumsier specimens 
from Bassae, Berekla, and Stratos * may 
be compared with ours, though few seem 
so late in date. 

The context in which the Pnyx 
plaque was found suggests a date in the 
late fourth century. This dating is con- 
firmed by examination of the style. The 
technique may be compared with that 
on Etruscan mirrors and cistae of the 
fourth century, particularly those on 
which short broken lines are etched as 
brief diagonals to indicate the folds of 
drapery.” The pose, especially the 
gesture of lifting the chiton from the 
shoulder, and the drawing of the clumsy 
features, large hands, and coarse fingers 
belong to the phase of Attic style 


exemplified on the later vases from 


* Ibid. and an excellent list in P. Jacobsthal, 
Die melischen Reliefs, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1931, 
joey 0b. 

2 G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, 1915, pp. 15 ff, nos. 33 f. 

* Jacobsthal, op. eit., pl. 73, p. 105, Athens, 
National Museum, 13087. 

* K. Kourouniotes, Eph. Arch., 1910, pp. 307ff., 
figs. 23 f., Bassae and Berekla; F. Courby and 
C. Picard, Recherches archéologiques & Stratos 
@’ Arcarnanie, Paris, 1924, p. 101, fig. 62. 


® Lamb, op. cit., p. 180. 
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South Russia.? Si : shi 
y USSIa. since the draughtsmanship ese Vases 18 cesSarl p 
ee Since the draughtsmanship on these vases is necessarily more careful than 
1 cheap offering of bronze, it is difficult to date our piece closely by analogy with vase- 
painting. T arelessness of suc i 
painting. The carelessness of such details as the loose way in which the chiton hangs over 
the arms and the tre: 
2arms ¢ reatment of the bottom of the drapery, indic ing 
» drapery, indicates a breaking-dow 
tradition and formula. The las f eee a ee 
é ula, ie last quarter of the fourth century seems the most. plausible 
upper date. No third century material is at hand for comparison in order to set a lower 
limit. 


Fig. 23. Votive bowls and lamps 


MinratTuRE VASES 


Many miniature vases were found, not a few in the same filling that yielded the terra- 
cotta figurines, others in the earth that still remained in position behind the retaining wall, 
and many more above the ancient ground level around the eastern end of the Stoa. Here, 
fragments of hundreds had been tramped in the earth and had gotten lodged in the fissures 
and crannies of the rugged limestone. Four shapes may be recognized, and a representative 
specimen of each is illustrated in Figure 23. All were carelessly made on the wheel. Vases 


1K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, dating on p. 139 for: 
pl. 48, no. 214 (ca, 840—330 B.c.); pl. 46, no, 205 (ea. 330 320 s.c.); pl. 47, no. 201. 
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a and 0 have the shape of a simple kantharos; c of a shallow bowl with two strap handles 
pinched on the rim; d is a miniature krater. The various types are quite constant in size: 
a with a height of 0.028 m., b of 0.021 m., c of 0.021 m., d of 0.031m. The first three types 
are never painted; the little kraters are covered inside and out with a thin brown glaze. 
Many of them have suffered from fire, notably those found together with the figurines. 

The circumstances of finding provide little evidence for the dating of these vases. They 
agree closely, however, in shape and fabric and in range of types with a quantity of similar 
vases found in the Agora in a closed deposit of the late fourth century s.c.' A more marked 
degeneration of shape and an inferior glaze on many of the Pnyxian specimens suggest that 
they may well run down into the following century.? 


Lamps 


Along with the terracottas in the mass of filling which had originally been supported by 
the later terrace wall, were found a few fragmentary lamps with single nozzles of the 
ordinary type in use in the fourth century and early Hellenistic times. In the same place 
lay a number of other lamps so similar to one another in shape and fabric as to form 
a closed group. The best preserved are illustrated in Figure 23. In all, the infundibulum 
is low and open, the lip slightly incurved. Of f# the rim is decorated with a wheel-run 
groove. Each of the first three had three nozzles; the fourth at least as many, but probably 
more. The first three retain traces of horizontal strap handles. All have been damaged 
by fire, which has turned the clay to an ash-gray color. The glaze is lustreless, brown 
or black in color and in most cases flaked. Although the open infundibula and the short 
nozzles lend an archaic appearance to the lamps, the quality of their fabric and glaze and 
the carelessness of workmanship suggest a date in the third century p.c. These multi- 
nozzled lamps are undoubtedly votive, for they are not ordinarily found among remains of 
houses but they do occur in quantities in sanctuaries both of Greece and Italy.® 


1 Hesperia, Il, 1933, p. 128. 

* Such miniature vases, varying according to period and locality, are found commonly in ancient 
sanctuaries both in Greece and Italy. For the bibliography of the type see Van Ingen, C.V. A., University 
of Michigan, I, 1933, p. 68. 

* Many have been found on the acropolis at Athens where they still lie unpublished. Cf. Hesperia, II, 
1933, p. 346. Others, now in the Candia Museum, come from a sanctuary, probably of Demeter, outside 
ancient Gortyn (Arch. Anz., 1909, col. 102; Xanthoudides, Guide to the Candia Musewm, p. 34). Newton 
found many in the sanctuary of Demeter, Persephone and Pluto at Knidos, others in a sanctuary of 
Demeter and Persephone at Budrum near Halikarnassos (C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, Onidus and Branchidae, London, 1862, pp. 827, 378, 387, 393 ff., 402, 405). In the sanctuary 
of the Malophoros, a cult of Demeter, at Selinunte, many hundreds of various sizes and schemes were 
found (Gabrici, Mon. Ant., XXXU, 1927, cols. 369 ff, figs. 163 ff). They were equally popular as votive 
offerings in the sanctuary of Demeter at Agrigento (Marconi, Not. Scav., 1926, pp. 142-145, fig. 33; 
Agrigento Arcaica, Rome, 1933, pp. 69, 74, pl. XVI). 

For lamps of simpler forms found in sanctuaries and for the practice of dedicating lamps see 
A. Frickenhaus, Jiryns, I, Athens, 1912, pp. 100 f.; C. Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, Berlin, 1931, cols. 31 ff.; 
Pappadakis, Arch. Delt., 1, 1915, 141 ff. 
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Dertxionis TABELLA 


Found in a cranny of the rock ca. 4.00 m. east of the southeast corner 
near the round stele bedding (p. 182). H. 0.04m., W. 0.115 m., unrolled 
irregular in outline and in thick- 


of the Long Stoa, 
A strip of lead, 


ness, inscribed on both sides, 
rolled and transfixed with an iron 


nail (Fig. 24). “ 
ld 
Though the damage caused nde 
: : TOY . 
by the nail and by corrosion has 5 
: iy XO | TAO 
made the reading difficult, ie : 
| OLK¥|tiay..... 
enough remains to show that the EY K Al 
; 5 Goa 8 A 
document is a curse of the sort nN T 
familiar from Attica. For more $$$, ypiirnI 2 op 
Je J 5) 
éic EPfAOON 
complete specimens one may CN 


refer to /.G., Il, 3, Defixionum 


Tabellae, ed. R. Wiinsch, 1897, iy eae Ad 


especially nos. 47 ff., and for an Neo 
introduction to the subject one Sic Tee 
may consult the preface to the NI Seep tee ee 
same work. In l. 3 appears to SLE ee ee 


lurk the verb xatadéw “TI bind 4 WNVel. 8%. . SA 
N xai HAIN{ 


nat éo[y]a.... 


with a magic spell,” which 
occurs commonly in the Attic 
B) l/ \ 
ol|xtay xot 


Zoya 


formulae. One Lysias is the ob- 
ject of the curse, he together 


Y | 
with his ‘‘house and works.” ee Ga 
For the joint inclusion of gy 
and olxta or oixog cf. Wiinsch, 

Opec, aos 3 cand 69:, The ‘ 


letter forms would suggest a date \ . b 
in the late fourth or the third ve 


century B.C. - oa Ys ie 

Overlying the bedrock around ae | Ss — 
the eastern end of the Long Stoa a) 
and behind the retaining walls Fig. 24. Defixionis Tabella 
to the northeast of the Stoa, pos- 


sibly a dozen more scraps of sheet lead were found, the majority of them doubtless from 
similar documents. The fragments, however, have so suffered from exposure that only an 


]XIE[ 


occasional letter is visible. 
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Sree Brpprnes 


In the surface of the rising mass of bedrock just to the east of the southeast corner of 
the Long Stoa are three stele beddings, two rectangular (0.13 x 0.15 x 0.10m. deep; 
0.24 <x 0.40 x 0.13 m. deep) and one round (0.36 m. in diameter; 0.20m. deep) (Pl. I). In 
the round bedding remains a bit of the stele of Hymettian marble. Back of the earlier 
retaining wall and covered over by the filling thrown in behind it are two more rectangular 
sinkings in the bedrock (0.14 x 0.15 x 0.12m. deep; 0.14 x 0.16 x 0.15m. deep). These 
too may have held dedications or, conceivably, boundary stones of the sanctuary. 


The number and variety of the votive objects and the circumstances in which they were 
found leave no doubt that there was an ancient sanctuary nearby. This is made especially 
clear by the votive cups, for these were found in hundreds both in the filling associated 
with the later terrace wall and scattered over the earlier ground level in the region between 
the retaining wall and the Long Stoa. That area may accordingly be regarded as a part 
of the sanctuary. The fact that the Stoa and retaining wall were thrown about the area 
shows Clearly that they belonged to the sanctuary. Relying on the well-known conser- 
vatism of Greek religious practice, we may safely argue that the earlier buildings 
represented by the foundations within the area of the Long Stoa likewise formed part of 
the same sanctuary. 


3. THE IDENTIFICATION AND HISTORY OF THE SANCTUARY 


In the absence of any inscription definitely establishing the identity of the site, we must 
consider the possibility first, of associating the ruins with one or other of the sanctuaries 
already identified in the region, and secondly, of assigning them to one of the several sane- 
tuaries known from literary sources to have existed in the area but not hitherto discovered. 

One might think first of the sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos. But his worship would seem 
definitely to have centred about the cult statue which we may Suppose to have occupied 
the large niche in the face of the scarp to the east of the bema of the latest auditorium. 
Nor is there anything to indicate that the worship of Zeus on this spot goes back to the 
time suggested by our votive offerings. 

Near the top of the Hill of the Nymphs, to which it has given a name, a rock-cut 
inscription marks the Sanctuary of the Nymphs and the People: tsgdy Nvup[or] déuo.. . 
U.G., 17, 854; Judeich, Topographie*, p. 398). On the northern slopes of the same hill the 
boundaries of a sanctuary of Zeus were fixed by rock-cut inscriptions: hdgog: Aidg and hégog 
(1.G., 1°, 863; Judeich, ibidem). Another inscription (tsedv unrede) cut in the rock on the 
northwestern slope of the Hill of the Muses suggests that the Mother (of the Gods) had, if 
not a sanctuary, at any rate property in the neighborhood.! 


* Skias, Hph. Arch., 1899, pp. 239 f. 
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Clanippos, a son of Theseus, was worshipped at a Sanctuary, the Melanippeion; in the 
district of Melite which must have included also the new-found sanctuary.' Chrysa on the 
Pnyx, where the left wing of the Amazons rested in their battle against Theseus, would 


seem to have been a sanctuary of Chrysa, a goddess of light.2 But the remains under 
discussion are too substantial to have belonged to either of these app 


arently insignificant 
Sanctuaries. 


Plutarch tells us that Themistokles founded a sanctuary to Artemis of Best Counsel 
(Aristoboule) near his home in Melite and in Plutarch’s day a statue of Themistokles still 
stood in the temple.* But in the new sanctuary nothing has been found of a temple, 
certainly nothing going back to the time of Themistokles. We know that Herakles with 
the epithet “ Averter of Evil” (‘4,e&tucxoc) or “ Of the Apples ” (Mijdetog) was worshipped 
in a famous sanctuary in this district,! but no festival is recorded in connection with his 
cult to account for such a building as the Long Stoa. Nor are our votive objects suitable 
to the hero, for to him were offered only apples. 

Pausanias (I. 14. 1) saw two temples, one of Demeter and Kore, the other of Tripto- 
lemos, above the Enneakrounos (taé9 tiv xojriy). It has been proposed to assign these 
buildings to the Thesmophorion and to place them on the Pnyx Hill above the site of 
Dorpfeld’s Enneakrounos.® But the two temples cannot be separated from the Eleusinion 
which Pausanias mentions by name a few lines below (1. 14. 3). Now Pausanias’ account 
of fountain and temples is inextricably imbedded in his description of the Agora and it 
follows that both must lie in or immediately adjoin the Agora. Significant evidence is 
already available for placing both the Eleusinion and the fountain at the southern edge of 
the market square, 7.e. at the northern foot of the Areopagus, so that the temples seen by 
Pausanias do not concern us here.® The same is true of the temple of Eukleia, a memorial 
of Marathon, which Pausanias noted after the two temples (I. 14. 5). 

Having eliminated the other known candidates we have left to consider a sanctuary 
which was undoubtedly the most famous of those in this part of the city, viz. the Thesmo- 
phorion or Sanctuary of Demeter Thesmophoros.‘ | This was the meeting place of the 
women of Athens during their autumn festival, the Thesmophoria, celebrated on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of the month Pyanopsion, and here it was, and on the occasion of this 
festival, that Aristophanes laid the scene of his Thesmophoriazousai, presented in 410 z.c. 


1 Harpokration, Lexikon, s. v. Mehavinnevor. 
Plut., Theseus, XXVII, 3; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, pp. 422 ff. 

3 Plut., Themistokles, XXII. : 

4 Judeich, Topographie®, pp. 396 f.; L. Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin, 1932, pp. 226 ite 

5 Judeich, Topographie?, pp. 398 f. 

® Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 447; 1V, 1935, p. 360. Pausanias did not pass around the south side of the 
Areopagus, as his failure to mention the Pnyx would sufficiently show. The further excavation of the 
Agora will make this abundantly clear. . 

7 Cf. Judeich, Topographie?, pp. 398f., and for the cult and festival see Deubner, Attische este 


pp. 50 ff. 
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From the play itself we gather not a few hints about the site. A half dozen passages 
prove clearly enough that the sanctuary occupied a lofty position: 


]. 280 (Kinsman) 

© Oocrra, Hao, zaonévor tov houmcdwy 
doov t6 yoru aréoye’ bro tH Atyvvos 

]. 584 (Kleisthenes) 

Evoucl0ny pedo’ tvdoa “xndeotjy tive 

abtod yéoovta Osto’ draméuwpar tiueoor 

l. 623 (Kleisthenes) 

avilfes On detoo medtEgor; 

1, 657 (Chorus) 

... Cyvety, et mov xctdhog tig ario dvedihube 


1. 893 (Woman) 
obtog mavoveya@yv devo’ crihber 


]. 1045 (Kinsman) 


émt 0& totod (éc) Td0’ crémeuper 
c , 


teodv, &vOa yuraizec 


The general impression as to the loftiness of the site is confirmed, perhaps echoed, by 


the scholiasts who add, however, the interesting information that the first day of the 


¢ 


festival, the ¢vodoc, took its name from the “going up” to the sanctuary. 
9 ? ton) to) d 


From Aristophanes’ play we gather further that the sanctuary was very intimately 
connected with the Pnyx. That it was situated on the Pnyx Hill is made perfectly clear 
by the passage in which the chorus prepares to track down any possible male intruders: 

]. 655 ff. 

huds tolvvy usta votv Hoy vag haumddag GWauévag yor 
Evlwoauévag eb xardostwg tov Y watiwy e&modboac 
Cyveiv, et mov xtthdog tig avijo dredidvbs, xa meorboeE an 


Thy mbuva meoav nol Tes OxNVeS nat Tag JiddovE dLabejocL® 


* Schol. to 1. 585: 6re advanéupae xvetws. dd xal &vodos 4 mowdty héyetat, mao évtow xat xtFodos, duc 
thy Bory THY Oeowopogiwy. ener xad cévodov thy Eis TO Osouo~douoy apiéow Agyovow. ent bwyhob yco 
zeitae tO Oeouopogiy. Schol. to 1. 623: xal todro meds tiv &vodor, eed) &vodos iv meds TO feodv. With 
the passages in the play and with the scholiasts agrees Hesychius, Lewikon, s. v. évodos: avaBaors. % evdexctn 
tov Hevewi@vos, bre ak yuvaixes avéoyovrae eis Osawopdora, ottw xadetcar. We know too that the 'Thesmo- 
phorion in the Peiraeus lay high (1.G., IL*, 1177, 21ff.): @vaye[e]wae 0&8 rode 1d Wiplo| uc tods dovotas 
etc tod Inucey|ov xual atjoae meds tH avaBéosr | TOD Osouoqooéov, And the same would seem to have 
been true of the sanctuaries of Demeter Thesmophoros at Megara (Pausanias, I. 42. 6), at Pagasai-Demetrias 
(Praktika, 1915, pp. 191f.), and at Evetria (Arch. Anz., 1911, col. 122). 

* The déodor were undoubtedly the passageways between the tents, not, as is sometimes suggested, the 
aisles of the assembly place. The meeting place of the period boasted no aisles (Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 108f.). 
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We may suppose, moreover, that it was the very proximity of the sanctuary to the actual 
meeting place that suggested to the poet the assembly of women. 
In looking for the Thesmophorion we must, therefore, search for a roomy place, capable 


of accommodating some hundreds, if not thousands, of Athenian women; it must be one of 


the markedly high parts of the city, and it must lie on the Pnyx Hill, preferably close to 
the actual assembly place. Now of the three eminences in the range of hills which in 
antiquity would seem to have been known collectively as the Pnyx,! the western is already 
occupied by the Sanctuary of the Nymphs and the People, the eastern by the Monument 
of Philopappos, which would scarcely have been tolerated in a sanctuary. Neither of those 
heights, moreover, affords the area called for by our conception of the Thesmophorion. 
We are reduced to the central hill, and it, indeed, answers precisely to our specifications. 
Though its summit rises only some 30m. above its immediate base and about 50m. above 
the general level of the market square, yet its northeastern slope, by which it is usually 
approached, is sufficiently steep to impress one on a hot October day. The top of the hill, 
as appears Clearly in Figure 1, is smooth and gently rounded and roomy enough to accom- 
modate a good many tents. From the same photograph it will be clear that one cannot 
stand on the hilltop, 7.e. in the vicinity of the Long Stoa, without being constantly aware 
of the Assembly Place. 

We are thus inevitably led to identify the newly found sanctuary with the Thesmo- 
phorion, led, that is, by a double process of elimination: the new sanctuary cannot be 
associated with any, except the Thesmophorion, of the many sanctuaries known to have 
existed in this region and the Thesmophorion can have lain nowhere save precisely in the 
area occupied by the new sanctuary. 

On the question of the identification of the site it remains to consider the bearing of 
the votive offerings described above, especially of the terracotta figurines. 

Greek votive offerings admittedly bear no rigid relation to the deities to whom they 
were dedicated, but certain types may, with caution, be associated with divinities. It has 
been suggested on plausible grounds that the relief (Fig. 21,7) is connected with the worship 
of Demeter. The seated figures of women may well also represent Demeter; the type has 
been found in many of her sanctuaries, for instance, at Eleusis, Tegea, Lykosoura, and 
Halikarnassos.2. The same identification may seem reasonable in the case of the head 
(Fig. 20, s). Figures of girls and boys dancing have also been found at Demeter precincts, 
as at Priene® and in the sanctuary of Pasikrate, a deity related to Demeter, at Pagasai- 
Demetrias.t. It must be admitted, however, that similar figures have been found in un- 
related sanctuaries or even graves at Chatby, Eretria, Tanagra, and the North Slope of the 


1 Plato, Kritias, 112a; Jane Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, London, 1890, p. 107. 


SRK ly Pp SSSLV tr aoe. . 
3 T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, pp. 147ff., pp. 1o8f, figs. 141 ff. 
4 See above, p. 177. 
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Acropolis.1. It should be noted also that types usually associated with Demeter, such as 
pigs, women earrying pigs, and hydrophoroi, are absent from the deposit. But even after 
the most conscientious exclusion of uncertain evidence, we must admit that the types, and 
particularly the terracotta relief, point to the identification of the divinity as Demeter and 
that nothing vitiates such an identification. 

The other small objects of a votive character are likewise appropriate to a sanctuary 
of Demeter. The lamps were presumably used in the nocturnal rites performed during the 
festival and were afterwards dedicated to the goddesses. Though similar lamps have been 
found in such places as the Athenian Acropolis, where the association with Demeter is not 
proven, yet the references given on p. 180 above clearly indicate how commonly they were 
placed in sanctuaries of the chthonic goddesses. Nor again are the miniature vases peculiar 
to the worship of those divinities. But they would form convenient receptacles for the 
conveyance of the offerings of grain and seeds of various sorts offered to the goddesses. 
In the sanctuaries of the Eleusinian cult such offerings were commonly carried in the com- 
pound vases known as kernoi (Hesperia, Ill, 1934, pp. 447 ff.), but the discovery of many 
thousands of miniature vases similar to ours in the sanctuary at Eleusis proves that the 
simpler form was used there as well. The sanctuary of Demeter, as that of a chthonic 
deity, was again especially appropriate for the deposit of defiziones and such have been 
found in numbers in the sanctuaries of Demeter, Persephone, and Pluto at Knidos and of 
the Malophoros at Selinunte.? 

None of the remains on the site can be construed as those of a temple, nor is it likely 
that a temple (which, had it ever existed, must have stood in some prominent part of the 
area now thoroughly explored) should have disappeared without leaving a trace. But we 
have no reason to suspect the existence of a temple. Literary references to the Athenian 
Thesmophorion tell only of a sanctuary (tod), never of a temple (vadg). Elsewhere, temples 
seem rarely to have been erected in the sanctuaries of Demeter Thesmophoros.? The rarity 


* Chatby, see above, p. 177; Eretria, C. Hutton, Hph. Arch., 1899, p. 34, pl. 2, 1; Tanagra, HME ME 
assim; North Slope, O. Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 334 f., fig. 5. 
] ) y) P ’) ? ) Pl ? to} 
2 Newton, Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae, pp. 382, 719 ff.; Gabrici, Mon. Ant., XXXII, 1927, 
cols. 384 ff. 

In the sanctuary on the acropolis of Eretria, identified as the Thesmophorion, are foundations which 
may be those of a temple (Arch. Ang., 1911, col. 122). At Pagasai-Demetrias remains of a building, said 
to be those of a temple, have been found in a sanctuary, where Demeter, Kore and Pluto were worshipped 
(Praktika, 1915, pp. 192 ff.). A fragmentary inseription found in this sanctuary records a decision to prepare 
a new copy of a stele which had apparently stood on the original site of the Thesmophorion (ézo0v é]| x 
t vq P) P la), 4 , © ay j © ry T yr r 2 ~ 
coxie jv tO Osouwopogeoyv) and had been damaged. ‘The new copy was to be set up & TM TEWevEL THs 

4 7 is 1 10 al ‘ ar Q 7 orrvw rag » > = B 
SS This suggests that the large sanctuary was called simply that of Demeter and that the 
1esm¢ 10 roper ther adjoinec ny ikoyh ar ae He ; . 

smophorion proper either adjoined or formed part of it. Hence the temple, if such it was (neither 
plans nor photographs have appeared), cannot certainly be assigned to the Thesmophorion (Polemon, I 
DC b re fy. ¢ 5 at es _ r gin > He 
1929, pp. 32 ff.; Ath. Mitt., LIV, 1929, pp. 208f.). Pausanias (VIII. 36. 6) noted a temple and a grove of 
Demeter five stades from the city of Megalopolis. Since admission was for women only, the sanctuary 
ma, 2 an a1 yhori i imins 7a Te: mg : 5 é p : 
i well have been a Thesmophorion. On Aigina we read of a porch or gateway of Demeter, with bars, 
this, probably, in the temenos wall (Herod., VI. 91: eis dé tus todtwr éxppuyav tk dEeauc xatrapedyet OOS 
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of temples may well be due to the fact that the votaries were exclusively women. The 
men who were so jealously excluded from all share in the cult practices were perhaps not 
unnaturally chary of contributing to their support. In the Epitrepontes of Menander, 
Smikrines, in warning his daughter Pamphila of the danger of continuing to be the wife 
of a man who keeps a double establishment, assures her that having to contribute to the 
Skira and the Thesmophoria on behalf of both wife and mistress will be the ruin of Charisios: 

l. 53: 

vi mohvréhevav. Osouopdera dig viber, 

Sxiga dig’ toy OheGooy tod Biov xaraucrbave. 


olzovy endhwkey obtog buohoyoumérac; 


The sanctuary had inevitably at least one altar, on which the Kinsman in the Thesmo- 
phoriazousai would sacrifice his hostage: 


ly 693 
Qh e%6ad° et THY wrolwor 
mhnyev woyatoe tHE powiag pdéac 


xefarmatwos. Pauor. 


Nothing of an altar has been found, but one will readily understand that the ordinary 
altar, consisting of a single block without necessarily any foundation, could disappear 
completely. 

Nor has anything so far come to light of one of the central and most characteristic 
parts of the sanctuary, viz. the megaron or megara. The word “ megaron” had a variety 
of meanings but in this connection it clearly denoted an underground chamber appropriate 
to the worship of a chthonic deity.’ Into this pit were thrown pigs, probably also cakes 


rodsvoe Ajuntoos Geouogdoor, Emaubardwevos Ji tHv émtonestijewy eiyero). At Gambraion in Asia Minor 
it is probable that the goddess had only a walled temenos (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 1219, 31ff.: xai dvaderven 
Thy wiv lay (otijAnv) 10d THY FvodY TOD Oeowopogiov, Tiy Ji 1Qd Tod vEw Tis ‘Aoreuwos Tis Aoxlas). An 
inscription from Koroneia (1.G., VU, 2876: 2AdavadHoa Holovuvactidao tagevésaon Actuator Osowopdgu 
16 te woddoveoy éxeoxevake zal tov aupldoveoy avétexe) need not imply more than the existence of two 
ornamental gateways in the enclosure wall. Miltiades suffered the fatal injury to his thigh or knee in 
leaping over the fence (9x0s) of Demeter Thesmophoros on Paros (Herod., VI. 134). 

1 Hesychius, Lexikon: dvéxtogoy’ td ris Ajuntoos, 6 tees Méyagor xcdovow. bxov Te GVEXTOOM TLPET OL; 
Photius, Lexikon: Mdycaoor, ob uéyaoor, sis 8 te uvotine ieod xatariFEerTaes Porpbyrius, Antr. Nymph., VI: 
zyioviows xed fowow taycous, broyForvtots Ji Bdboovs ear mwéyaou Mevouvto. For the varying signification 
of the word see the discussion by K. Kourouniotes, Eph. Arch., 1912, pp. 154 ff. The expression used by 
Porphyrius suggests that the chambers were artificial rather than, as one might have expected, natural. 
This would be certain could it be proven that the elliptical chamber which Newton found in the sanctuary 
of Demeter, Persephone and Pluto at Knidos was actually a megaron (Newton, Halicarnassus, Cridus and 
Branchidae, pp. 383 ff., 391 note e). I know of no other candidate for the name. In the sanctuary at the 
Peiraeus there was but a single megaron (/.G., I?, 1177, 5ff.: und \[2] meds tods Bwwods undé TO wey |ov 
noootworv) and the same was probably true at Paros (Herod., VI. 134. 2). In a sanctuary of OS Lan 
Kore (probably a Thesmophorion) at Potniai in Boeotia Pausanias saw more than one megaron (IX. 8. 1). 
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made of dough in the shape of snakes and the male genitals, and pine branches. Snakes 
which lived in the chasms as “watchers of the chambers” were said to eat much of that 
which was thrown in. When the remainder had rotted it was brought up by women 
(evtArnreree) who had refrained from sexual intercourse for three days previously. To take 
its place they carried down certain objects of unknown nature. The putrefied remains 
were placed on the altars and were held to guarantee a good crop if taken and mixed 
with the seed. According to the myth, the pigs were cast in because a herd of swine 
along with their keeper, Eubouleus, had been swallowed up in the chasm in which Pluto 
descended with Persephone. The pig was held also to be a welcome thank-offering to 
Demeter and a symbol of fecundity. Modern scholarship suggests that the representation 
of snakes, the phallic symbols, and the pine branches were intended to restore fertility to 
the soil after the harvest.? 

It is much to be hoped that further search may some day bring to light the pit or pits 
in the Thesmophorion. The hunt is made difficult by the extent of the sanctuary, our 
ignorance of its precise limits, by the shifting of masses of earth in later times, and by the 
pine trees which now occupy all the earth-covered parts of the hill.? 


' The ancient authorities for the ceremonies are Clement Alexandrinus, Protrept., II, 14 (pp. 14f., ed. 
Potter) and a scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Meretr., 11,1. Both writers evidently drew from a common source; 
Clement quotes briefly, the scholiast at length but in a muddled way. he scholion has been recently 
discussed in detail by Gjerstad in Archiv fiir Religionswissenscha/t, XXVII, 1929, pp. 230ff., and by 
Deubner, Attische Teste, pp. 10ff., 40. The interpretation of the latter scholar seems on the whole satis- 
factory. It is difficult, however, to agree with him that the pigs and the other objects were thrown into 
the megara during the festival of the Skira or Skiraphoria and extracted at the Thesmophoria (pp. 43f.). 
If we agree with D. (p. 44), as I think we must, that the megara were in or near the Thesmophorion, 
then we should have to suppose that the celebrants, on their way from the Acropolis to Skiron on the 
Sacred Way, visited also the Thesmophorion which lay far from their direct path. Of this there is no 
suggestion in the passages bearing on the Skira. If D. is right in supposing that decuds “bedeutet eigent- 
lich das, was hingesetzt, niedergelegt ist,” it surely follows that the festival at which the deposit was made 
should be the Thesmophoria rather than the Skiraphoria. This is, moreover, stated clearly and explicitly 
by Clement (l.c.) whom we have as much reason to trust in this detail as the scholiast. How long the 
objects lay in the megara we cannot say. Were they left for a year, 7.e. until the following festival, the 
carcases of the pigs would hardly have retained much fertilizing power. Actually there is no compelling 
reason to believe that the remains were removed on one festival or the other. The business may well 
have been done by the appointed women after an appropriate interval and the sanctified relics used by 
any interested person. So far as Demeter and her festival were concerned, the important thing was the 
throwing in of the pigs. This one gathers also from Pausanias’ account of what took place in the sanctuary 
of the two goddesses at Potniai in Boeotia (IX. 8.1): at the appointed time sucking pigs were let down 
into the megara. These were said to reappear in a year’s time at Dodona, but this report Pausanias 
could not credit. 

* One might suspect that something of the traditions of the old sanctuary and its festival had been 
preserved in the Church of Hagia Marina situated on the eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs, just 
below the Observatory. The earliest church was housed in an underground chamber over which in later 
times a small round cupola was set. More recently a large modern church has been built to the north, 
so arranged that one may pass from its south aisle into the old underground vault, 
to hold powers of fertility and women slide down the steep rock slopes below 
children. Saint Marina’s festival on July 17 is one of the most popular in the Atl 


The saint is thought 
the cupola in the hope of 
1enian calendar, especially 
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From Aristophanes’ play we should gather that the celebrants 


fee, ' Spent much or all of 
their time during the days of the festival actually in the sane 


; tuary and for their con- 
venience set up tents (ozxnrat), a necessary shelter from the chill October nights as well as 
from the burning autumn sun which beat down upon the exposed hilltop. More than one 
woman might occupy a shelter.‘ But even so, the number of those attending the festival 
must have required an entire village of tents and it was in these and in the passages among 
them that the infuriated Thesmophoriazousai hunted for other possible male intruders 
(Thesm., 655 ff.). 


The practice of setting up such temporary shelters was common in sanctuaries where 
festivals of some duration were held.2 It is attested, among other places, for Olympia, for 
Delphi,* and for the sanctuary of Hera on Samos.® At the Isthmus the small extent of the 
Sanctuary and the absence of regular accommodation for guests made it necessary for those 
planning to attend the Isthmia to speak far in advance for their tent plots.6 In such 
crowded sanctuaries the throngs of visitors must have provided no end of problems for 
those in charge and we read of strict regulations against setting up tents in certain sections 
of the sanctuaries.‘ Deserving visitors might be given special privileges in this respect. 
The Amphictyonic Council, for instance, granted to Mentor, an Aetolian, among other 
privileges commonly accorded to proxenoi, the “first tent at the festival.’*7 At Kos in the 


among the women. Preparations commence two days before and the sanctuary is thronged on the eve 
and the night and the day of the festival. The main ascent to the area round the church is marked for 
the occasion the ANOAOY. 

The underground chamber might conceivably have been an ancient megaron, It may equally well 
have been an ancient cistern which it resémbles in shape. In any case, the arguments used above seem 
decisive in fayor of placing the Thesmophorion on the central rather than on the western hill. 

On the church see A. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, Leipzig, 1868, no. 50; Evgerjquoy tov Mrijueiwr 
tig “Eliddoc, A’: Evgstijgiov tay Meocimvixay Mryjusiwv, 1: “Adnvor, Part B, by A. Xyngopoulou, Athens, 
1929, p. 105, figs. 131f.; and on the festival of Hagia Marina see M. Hamilton, Greek Saints and their 
Festivals, Edinburgh pnd London, 1910, pp. 58f.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1 ii, Cambridge, 1925, p. 1it4. 

1 Aristoph., Thesm., 624: zal ti codoti ovoxnritere; Schol. ad loc.: pihn ovvdlaitos. oxnvas yo éavtats 
émolovy 700s TO tEQor. 

2 On the practice in general see the article ientoriwm in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, V, 117; 
Ziehen in J. de Prott—L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, Leipzig, 1906, IT, pp. 238f. Professor Capps 
reminds me of Aristophanes’ comedy, 2xijvas xateduupévovoce, which doubtless contained many more 
details regarding the practice. 

3 Xenophon, Hellenica, VII, 4, 32; {Andokides] 1V, 30; Plutarch, Themistokles, 25; Heniochos, Kock, 
C.A.F-., ll, p. 483, frag. 5. On the discomforts to be endured at Olympia ef. Aelian, Var. Hist., XIV, 18: 
a master, enraged at his servant, threatens to take him to Olympia, for he thinks it a much more severe 
punishment to be baked in the sun at the festival than to labor in a mill. 

= (Chis Tame: 

5 Polyainos, Strategikon, VI, 45. ; 

6 Aristoph., Pax, 879f. and the scholia. The situation will be fully appreciated by those who by 
design or chance haye become involved in one of the popular festivals or panygyreis of modern Greece, 
that of the Virgin on the island of Tenos for instance. 

7 See the regulation to this effect regarding the Stoa of Attalos at Delphi (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 
523, 7ff.; 220 n.c.). Note also the similar clause in the Sacred Law of Andania cited below, p. 190. Ditten- 


5 24 


berger, Sylloge*, 422, asi, (ats AGES) seer) 
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first century ».c. the farmers of certain public taxes as well as many other individuals, 
especially those connected with shipping, were required by law to make sacrifices and to 
set up their tents in a certain sanctuary, presumably in order to guarantee to the priests 
a certain income and the advantage of the inevitable perquisites.’ King Antigonos, in 
proposing the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos at the end of the fourth century, specified 
that any Lebedean attending the Panionion should put up his tent and celebrate the festival 
along with the delegates from Teos. This apparently was to be an effective symbol of their 
common citizenship.” 

The most instructive ancient reference to the practice is to be found in the Sacred Law 
governing the Mysteries celebrated at Andania in Messenia, a document which presents 
a vivid picture of a festival comparable, in its external features at any rate, to the 
Athenian Thesmophoria. The section (VII) dealing with the tents specifies: “* The priests 
shall permit no one to have a tent more than thirty feet square, nor to place hangings or 
curtains about the tents, nor shall they permit anyone not a priest to have a tent in a place 
marked off by the priests ..... No one shall have couches in his tent or silver plate worth 
more than three hundred drachmai. Otherwise, let the priests not permit it and let the 
excess (silver) become the sacred property of the gods.” * 

Of the ozyvat, naturally no trace has survived save on the written page. But one might 
well ask whether the Long Stoa, in a later age, was not planned to serve a similar purpose. 
As a shelter for celebrants at a lengthy festival it would find precise parallels in the stoai 
which formed a regular feature of the sanctuaries of the healing gods, of Asklepios at 
Athens, Epidauros, Troezen, Corinth, and Kos, of Amphiaraos at Oropous. If we do not 
accept this explanation, we shall be hard put to account for the construction of so large a 
building of this sort on the otherwise bare hilltop. The only alternative solution would be to 
associate the stoa with the Assembly Place and to suppose that it corresponded to the 
stoai which are commonly found in conjunction with Greek theatres and odeia. But the 
Long Stoa is too distant from the Assembly Place nor would it seem to have been laid 
out in relation to the auditorium, nor does its date agree with that of either of the restora- 


* Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorwm Sacrae, Il, 137, 1.4: Ovdvrwr dé xa oxevorayeladwr xad Tol moutwEvor 
Tay wviv oftov xut& tadté ete.; commentary, p. 340. Compulsion is implied also in the fifth-century 
ordinance of the Elataeans (op. cit., no. 79): év tol Fa|vaxstoe | Porte | oxavtv: | yuvatxe | we meotue[y]. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 344, 2ff.: boris I dy] eis 1d Hevibyiov anooré[Adyjtar, wid] wede dety [wod&ae 
maven ti | xorlye tov ioov yodvor, oxnvody Ji todroy xal mavnyvoctew were toY meg (Hu@y &pixous]| vor 
xol xahetodar Titov. 

° I.G., V, 1, 1390; Collitz-Bechtel, S.G.D.1., 4689; Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, I, 58; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge®, 736; 92/1 n.c., Il. 34 ff: oxavdv di wh énetoendytw of Esool wnteva eye ev | tet9enyworer 
well woday toréxorvra, unde mEQuTLPiuev tals oxevats urjte SéoQErc MITE avlelas, unde ev de dy ténme TEQL- 
oteu|watdowvee of fepol undéva tov wh bvtwy tomy kyew oxaverv.... lnteis xdivas &yétw éy tee oxaver 
Unde coyvoewmucta mhelovos Eva Donyucy torexoordy* si Sé wr}, Wh EMUTOETLOY 


tw of Esool, xal te mwdecovetortc 
feok éorw tay dev. The comparison of the Attie and Messenian festivals gains in point from the fact 
that the Andanian mysteries were originally derived from Eleusis and were subsequently reorganized by 
Methapos, an Athenian (Paus., IV. 1. 4f.). 
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tions of the Assemh it s s altogether + ildi i 
f the Assembly Place. If, then, it seems altogether probable that the building which 
« © 3 1 ¢ 7. asi g a . 
we have called the Long Stoa was intended to form part of the sanctuary as a shelter for 
the celebrants, it is equally probable that the earlier building represented by the great 
foundation bedding was planned for the same purpose. 


In our ignorance of its size and 
plan we can say nothing of the purpose of the intermedi 


ate building save that, as noted 
above, its position definitely associates it with the sanctuary. The small earliest 
structures were probably nothing more than repositories for the sacred property of the 
sanctuary, the more valuable of the votive offerings, ete, Here, for instance, we may 
Suppose were stored between festivals the actual wooden votive plaques, plaques such as 
those which in the play the Kinsman seized upon to bear his appeal for help (Thesm., 765 ff.; 
scholiast on 773). The splendid archaic specimens of such pinakes recently found in 
a Cave near Corinth are of a distinctly perishable nature and could not have been left for 
long out of doors.'| Here too may have been kept such dedications as the bronze plaque 
deseribed above. 

Whether or not the rock-cut terrace with its monument bases is to be associated with 
the sanctuary must remain an open question. The fact that the Long Stoa, which seems 
certainly to belong, appears to cover the area on the south and to communicate with it 
by way of the rock-cut steps might suggest their association. But the traces of the 
monuments on the terrace lend themselves to no certain restoration and we shall probably 
never know whose statue stood in the arched niche. 

From the address of the chorus to the goddesses in the Thesmophoriazousai we gather 
that the sanctuary included a grove, . 


1. 1148 
inet e’poorec Theor 


motvic, &hoog &¢ bueteoor. 


Their sanctuary in the Peiraeus was likewise wooded? and_ this agreeable feature 
would seem to have been not uncommon in the sanctuaries of the same goddesses else- 
where.? 

One might well be struck by the poverty of the remains which survive from 
a sanctuary that was the seat of one of the most popular and important of the festivals 
of Athens. The exposed site, to be sure, has been unfavourable to the survival of any 
ereat number of ex-votos and has made whatever buildings or built monuments may have 
stood there an inviting prey to vandals. One will scarcely venture, in any case, to question 
the identification on the ground of the scanty remains, for if these are not to be associated 
with the Thesmophorion, then the actual remains of that sanctuary must be still more 


1 Arch. Ang., 1934, cols. 194f.; A.J. A., XX XIX, 1935, p.134. 7 LG., 11?, 1177, 17 ff. Cf also 1.G., I?, 2498. 

3 Megalopolis: Paus., VIII. 36, 6; Pellene: idem, VII. 27.9; Potniai: idem, IX.8. 1. On woods in sanctuaries 
and the strict regulations providing for their preservation see Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, note 
to no. 34. 
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inconspicuous inasmuch as they have not yet been observed. Striking too is the limited 
range of the time represented by the foundations and the votives that have come to light. 
Some of the foundations within the area of the Long Stoa may conceivably go back to the 
time of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazousai, which would seem to hold the earliest reference 
to the sanctuary. But from the area exposed only a very few scraps of pottery and lamps, 
and those not necessarily to be associated with the sanctuary, are as old as the fifth 
century. In the other direction we cannot trace the history of the sanctuary, either from 
the existing remains or from literature, beyond the abandonment of the Long Stoa. Yet 
there is no reason to doubt that the worship continued, nor need it have been more than 
disturbed by the construction of the city wall. One would still more gladly know what 
lay back of the checkered history of the sanctuary in the period for which we have 
records, whether the continual thwarting of its building program was due to the changing 
fortunes of the city or to the poverty of the cult or to the mismanagement of its 


administrators. 


IV 
CITY WALL 


After the construction of the Long Stoa had been abandoned, a line of fortification wall 
was carried over its south foundation. This city wall may be traced along the crest of the 
Pnyx range from the saddle between the central hill and the Hill of the Nymphs to the 
monument of Philopappos on the Hill of the Muses. It is hoped that this entire section of 
the wall may subsequently be explored, for only then will it be possible to speak with 
precision of its course and history. In the meantime, a brief note will suffice, covering 
only that part of the wall which lies over or close to the Long Stoa. 

The city wall approached the southeastern corner of the Stoa at an angle of 130° and 
was so placed that its outer face fell precisely on the corner of the foundation of the 
building (Pl. I, Fig. 8). In the corner a notch was cut to receive the wall block. Where 
it overlies the building foundation the wall shows a total thickness of 3.20 m. and consists 
of an inner and an outer face. The outer face immediately overlies the old foundation; 
for the inner face a new bedding was prepared within the area of the building. As 
preserved, these faces consist each of a single row of orthostates (1.25—1.35 m. long, 0.65 m. 
high, 0.48—0.50m, thick). The space between was divided into compartments by other 
orthostates laid as headers between each two stretchers of the outer faces. The blocks are 
well cut and carefully jointed with a band of anathyrosis 0.10m. wide along the outer 
edge of the joint surface. Their tops are dressed to receive another course of bloeks. In 
the best preserved section toward the eastern end of the Stoa, the outer ends of the headers 
and some of the stretchers were dressed smooth; most of the stretchers were hghtly 
rusticated, The filling between the wall faces was presumably of earth and the upper part 


of the wall probably of brick. The stone here as elsewhere is a coarse conglomerate. 
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Beyond the western end of the Long Stoa the city wal 


| continued in a straight line and 
of the same width for a distance of 15m. 


In this section the construction was quite 
different, for the wall in its preserved height consists of a sol 


id mass of blocks laid in 
regular succession as headers and stretchers (Fig. 25), They measure 0.50 « 0.70 * 1.40 m. 


After the third course had been laid at the end of the wall 


a slight change would seem 
to have been made in the plan. The blocks of the up} 


er COUrSeS Were drawn back ca. 0.30 m. 


Fig. 25. Tower in City Wall, from southwest 


from the face of the lower and a rectangular bastion (measuring 3.19 x 3.55 m.) was set 
against the southern face of the wall at its very end. The wall now turns north at nee 
angles and must have included in itS course a massive aa cee on a large 
rectangular bedding to the west of the western end of the Stoa. his egee has ae 
: * 1a ay ay va T« rT PONTTIEA 

only partially cleared so that its plan and purpose are still obs¢ pun It ee aus ee 
a tower which flanked an entrance. Nor is the further course of the wall clear as yet. 
That it did continue and eventually reached the gateway of which a few blocks pee 
in the saddle between the central hill and the Hill of the Nymphs auld seat certain, a 
indeed its line has been boldly indicated on maps of this region including a ae 
(Hesperia, I, 1932, pl. I). The style of construction at the southwestern corner of the wa 
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is illustrated in Figures 25 and 26. The bedrock was carefully dressed to receive the blocks 
of the first course. The headers are 0.63—0.65m. wide, the stretchers 1.25—1.35 m. long 
and the courses vary in height from 0.45 to 0.50m. Around the edges of each block (the 
two sides and the bottom) is a drafted band 0.06—0.10 m. wide which leaves in the middle 
a boss with a projection of 0.02—0.08m. In order to prevent chipping in setting, the 


lower edge and one lateral edge of each block were lightly chamfered. 


in 
AS SMSC SS aay, 2S < SER 2 


26. Tower in City Wall, from northwest 


aise, 


Fig. 


Among the débris lying at the foot of the wall in the angle between it and the bastion 

were found a number of fragments of roof tiles (Fig. 27). They come from large tiles of 
ts *) 5 Q e 

very slight convexity, made of gritty buff clay, unglazed. No significant dimension is 
preserved. Four of the fragments bear inscriptions impressed on the concave surface with 

y 16 ) ite ‘ 19 INCA ug ial d 4g 1 [ya 7 f ] ] 
the same stamp in each case. The single word, AHMOCIA, appears in raised letters sur- 
rounded by a raised line forming a rectangle (0.048 & 0.135 m.). The tiles were undoubtedly 
used in the roofing of the wall.! : 


‘ Numerous tiles found along the city wall on Ketioneia were stamped dywoote MHero(acéwms); ef, B.C. H 
r 10g or = es ‘ c 5 . oe a 
XII, 1888, p. 351; A.J..A., XIV, 1910, p. 308. : ; 
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At some time when the city wall had reached a very ruinous state, it was extensively 
repaired and strengthened with towers. This late repair may be traced not only in the 
area of the Long Stoa but also up the Hill of the Muses. Wherever blocks of the old wall 
remained in position they were left and frequently the joints were pointed with soft lime 
mortar. This precaution was taken even in the case of the old south foundation of the 
Long Stoa near its western end. Elsewhere pits and holes that had formed in the face 
of the old wall were chinked with fragments of tile and small stones held by lime mortar. 
The western face of the westernmost end or tower of the old wall was covered down to 
the contemporary ground level with similar plaster (Fig. 26). The striated surface of the 
one surviving coat was probably overlaid 
by a second and finer coat, now complete- 
ly gone. 

In the angle of the old wall at the 
southeastern corner of the Long Stoa the 
repairers found some blocks of both faces 
of the old wall still in position. The three 
eastern compartments of the wall were 
now packed solid with old blocks and field 


stones bedded in lime mortar. In the angle 
of the old wall a tower was set, measuring 
ca. 6.60  7.20m. outside. Its walls were 
1.00m. thick, built up of broken aneient 
blocks and field stones set in mortar. Of Fig. 27. Stamped tile from the City Wall 

the western wall of the tower the lowest 

0.50 m. remains, of the southern wall fragments of mortar. The inner angle of the tower 


was reinforced by a buttress of similar masonry. 

Midway between this tower and the southwestern corner of the old wall the repairers 
built a second rectangular tower, measuring 5.00 x 6.00m., against the southern face 
of the old wall. Of it there remain the lower parts of the eastern and of the western wall 
which were constructed of re-used conglomerate blocks supplemented by many broken 
tiles and field stones set in mortar. The southern wall has completely disappeared save 
for bits of mortar that still cling to the bedrock. A trial trench carried across the area 
of the Long Stoa exposed the inner face of the wall immediately opposite the tower and 
showed that the repairers had reduced the thickness of the old wall by 0.30 m., having 
shifted its inner face that much closer to its outer. 

At the same time another tower was built into the angle formed by the bastion at the 
southwestern corner of the old wall. It is similar to the others in construction and 
measures ca. 4.00 X 5.40m. outside. Here, too, a reinforcing pier was carried up in its 
inner angle. The line of the wall would now seem to have turned south at right angles, 
starting from the bastion. As far as followed (a distance of only 3.00 m.) the wall here 
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was found to be of the full width of the old bastion and to consist of an inner and an 
outer face each 1.00 m. thick, with an earth filling between. The eastern wall of the late 
tower would also seem to have been carried south in a straight line. But here again we 
cannot be certain of the arrangement without further exploration. 

This length of the wall, towers and all, has commonly been regarded as part of Kleon’s 
Diateichisma of the twenties of the fifth century .c. But for the chronology of the wall 
we have now an upper limit, obviously, in the date of the abandonment of the Long Stoa 
(i.e. in the first century «.p.).1_ Yet this cannot be taken as a precise limit, for a con- 
siderable period would seem to have elapsed between the cessation of work on the Stoa 
and the construction of the wall. This follows from the fact that the filling thrown in the 
eastern part of the building to carry its floor had spread out over the foundations of the 


a b c 


Fig. 28. Pottery from footing trench of City Wall 


Stoa and its surface had become extremely hard packed from much traffic. Through this 
hard packed surface the city wall was set down. Where the blocks of the northern face 
of the wall remain in position toward the eastern end of the Stoa we could trace the 
trench which had been cut through that earlier filling to receive the wall. The part of 
this trench not actually occupied by the wall blocks, 0.50—-1.00m. wide, had been refilled 
with black earth quite different from that of the earlier filling. This earth would seem 
to have been part of that brought for the filling of the city wall and consequently objects 
from it may be taken to afford a terminus post quem for the construction of the wall. 
A few representative pieces, including those obviously latest in date, are described below 
and illustrated in Figures 28 and 29. 


a. Bowl with downturned rim. H. 0.045m., D. 0.111 m. Fine buff clay covered with a thin brown 
wash inside and out. 


}. Samian dish. H. 0.057m., D. 0.26m. Straight upper wall set off from lower by a nick. Flat 
bottom. Micaceous brown clay covered all over by a reddish brown glaze. On the floor two concentric 
groups of three grooves each and in the middle a single stamped “palmette. 

For identical dishes found on Samos, see Technau, Ath. Mitt., LIV, 1929, p. 50, Illa. For 
the shape of the lip parallels occur in the terra sigillata of the north, see Oswald-Pryee, Terra 
Sigilata, London, 1920, pp. 207f., pl. LXV: “The period of this dish (in all its varieties) may be 
assigned to the later years of the second century and the first half of the third century.” Cf. Waagé, 
Hesperia, 1, 1983, p. 293, nos. 107-111, pl. IX: “vim form common in the second century.” 


" No certain trace has yet come to light of any earlier wall in the region. That such existed, however, 
is not impossible and it should be sought for by further exploration. 
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ec. Carinated bowl. H. 0.067m., D. 0.126 m. Gritty, buff clay covered with a firm brown wash on 
the inside and on the upper part of the outside, a 
res This shape had a long history. Fairly close parallels may be found in Arretine and Gallic 
sigillata as early as the time of Claudius. Cf. Oswald-Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. XL. But from its 
occurrence in various dateable groups found in the Athenian Agora one may trace its history down 
through the second and third centuries. his specimen undoubtedly belongs in the second century. 


Fig. 29. Lamps from footing trench of City Wall 


d. Lamp, Type XX. H. 0.035 m., W. 0.063 m., L. 0.087m. Side-wall and shoulders covered with 
nodules. The handle was moulded with the upper and lower parts of the lamp. Buff clay 
covered with thin purplish wash. 

This is a late specimen of a type popular in Athens in the first century a.p. and probably 
also in the early part of the second century. See Broneer, Terracotta Lamps, pp. 10 ft.; Hesperia, 
I], 1932, p. 204. 

e. Lamp, Type XXI, second variety. H. 0.022 m., W. 0.041 m., I. 0.049m. On discus, rays; on neck, 
double volutes. Above the handles rises a diamond-shaped shield moulded with the upper and 
lower parts of the lamp. Fine buff clay, unglazed. On the underside, within a low base-ring, 
incised: ENA. The lamp is probably Corinthian, The name, ’Exé(yaSos) occurs on (unpublished) 
lamps found in Corinth in contexts that suggest that this maker was still active after the middle 
of the second century a.p. 

f. Lamp, Type XXV. H. 0,036 m,, W. 0.072 m., L. 0.089 m. Handle has two grooves in upper part 
only. On the discus in relief, a hare, crouched, to right. Butt clay coyered with red glaze applied 


above a coat of white paint. 


It is clear that the group of pottery runs down into the second century a.p. and some 
of the pieces, such as the Samian dish, 6, and the lamp, e, are probably as late at least 
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as the middle of the century. We may accept this as an approximate terminus post quem 
for the construction of the wall.! One might be tempted to associate its building with 
the final, probably Hadrianic reconstruction of the Assembly Place, or, perhaps, with the 
newly founded quarter of Athens, the “City of Hadrian.” But other considerations weigh 
heayily against attributing the wall to Hadrian or his influence. On general grounds one 
might well question the necessity of such a costly piece of fortification in one of the 
oldest and presumably safest parts of the Empire at the very height of the “ Pax Romana.” 
It is clear too that the Emperor in his various visits to Greece was concerned, not with 
military preparedness, but rather with the desire to improve the present economic con- 
dition and well-being of the people and to revive as far as possible, by public buildings, 
games, festivals and the like, something of the former glory of the land. He is credited 
with a truly astonishing number of buildings in all parts of the country: roads, bridges, 
water systems, baths, gymnasia, temples, etc. But one will search the literary and 
epigraphic evidence in vain for any reference to military defences. It is precisely in 
Athens that the argumentum ex silentio is most decisive. Had Hadrian been the author 
of any extensive repairs or additions to the defences of the city, then Pausanias, a warm 
admirer of the Emperor, describing the city between 143 and ca. 160 a.p. (i.e. a very few 
years after Hadrian’s last visit of 131/2 a.p.), took no notice of the work though there is 
more than one place in his description where a reference might fittingly have been made: 


(1) in his note on the ruinous walls of Konon which he saw as he approached the city 
(ix2a 2 

(2) in his account of the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus which must have been the focal 
point of the new quarter and which was bordered by the fortification wall ordinarily 
thought to be contemporary with the foundation of the new quarter (I. 18. 6).2 

(3) in the list which immediately follows of Hadrian’s buildings in Athens (I. 18. 9; ef. 
BAS leone | 


* The lettering on the roof tiles from the wall is of little help in fixing its date. A glance at the 
tables of Larfeld’s Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik and at the photos of Graindor’s Album @inscrip- 
tions attiques d’époque impérial will show that these letter forms, and similar combinations of forms. occur 
over a long range from the first century into the third. 

* No part of the fortification wall which was obviously at some period thrown around the “Hadrian 
city” has, so far as Iam aware, been dated on external evidence, though the whole circuit is now commonly 
attributed to Hadrian, See Judeich, Zopographie*®, pp. 101, 163f.; P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien, Cairo, 
1934, pp. 226f. One of the sections of this “Wall of Hadrian” most recently exposed (beneath the old 
Royal Stables at the upper end of Stadium Street) “was found to be faced on each side with dressed 
blocks of stone and marble stripped from earlier buildings, with a core of rubble, bricks and statue- 
fragments set in mortar, and many columnar grave stelai of Roman date were also built into it” (A. M. 
Woodward, J.H.S., XLVII, 1927, pp. 252f., fig. 4). Such construction clearly suggests that the wall 
building followed on some serious disaster to the city comparable to that which preceded the wall of 
Themistokles. The wall beneath the Royal Stables finds indeed a close parallel in the “Valerian Wall” 
which now appears to be connected with the destructive raid of the Herulians in 267 a.p. Hesperia, TV 
1935, pp. 329ff. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 1, pp. 705f., had supposed that the new quarter had lone fin 
open. Judeich, l.c., disputes this view. ‘ 
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Two other possible occasions must be considered. The first is the incursion of the 
Gat | aon tie] 1 +a arharis n : 
Kostobokoi in 170 a.p.1. This barbarian horde, of a stock rel 


ated to the Dacian and coming 
from a homeland which lay somewhere to the 


northeast of the province of Dacia, apparently 
took advantage of a weakening in the Roman frontier defences in the region of the Pontus 
to break through and push south. The widely scattered points from which we have evi- 
dence of their destructive raids suggest that they came by water: the shores of the Pontus, 
the Province of Macedonia, Elateia in Phokis, Eleusis, perhaps even Africa suffered. 
Aristeides has left us a dirge pronounced over Eleusis desolate (Oration, XVIII, ed. Din- 
dorf), but we have no reason to suppose that the city of Athens itself suffered. The in- 
vaders came in limited numbers and would searcely have been in a position to assail Athens 
even had her walls been out of repair.2~ The speed with which such a force could move, 
especially if it came by water, would scarcely have allowed time for Athens to construct 
any extensive fortifications in preparation for this particular raid. But the horrible pro- 
spect of another and perhaps more formidable incursion of northerners, heightened by the 
inability of Rome to send immediate help because of financial difficulties and frontier 
troubles in other quarters,?.may well have driven the city to put its defences in order at 
its own expense. That such was actually the case is perhaps suggested by the appearance 
of SHMOCIA on the tiles. 

Still another possibility must be admitted. In the time of the Emperor Valerian the 
northern hordes again pushed south and laid siege to Thessalonika (253 «.p.). Although 
they failed to capture the city, they caused such panic throughout the rest of Greece, 
we are told, that Athens was spurred to rebuild the walls which had lain in ruins since 
Sulla’s storming. Could we trust implicitly Zosimos, Zonaras, and Synkellos, or rather, 
their common source, we should be bound to associate the wall with this event.’ The 
evidence bearing on the date of the wall, as much as may be deduced from the pottery and 
the style of construction, is insufficient to permit of a decision between the two suggested 
possibilities. The answer must await further exploration. 

This section of the city wall probably suffered from the Herulians in 267 a.p. It had, at 
any rate, been seriously damaged or neglected before the late repair of which we spoke. 


1 The few scattered references to this incursion have been assembled and studied by A. vy. Premer- 
stein in Alio, XIT, 1912, pp. 145 ff, and in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Hncycl., XI, 2, 1922, coll. 1504 ff. See 
also Frazer’s commentary on Pausanias, X. 34.5 (V, pp. 429f.). Mr. A. W. Parsons first called my attention 
to the possibility of a connection between the wall and the raid. I have profited much by discussing 
with him the vexed problems of the Athenian walls. 

2 One Mnasiboulos of the little town of Elateia, putting himself at the head of an apparently local 
levy, inflicted much damage on the barbarians. Paus., Me, Bile 8: 

3 A.v. Premerstein, l.c., p. 162. 

4 Zosim,, I. 29; Zonar., XII. 23; Synkell., p. 381; Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 1, jaya, (lone. 

> The statement that the walls had not been attended to since the capture by Sulla would seem to 
be contradicted by Cassius Dio (XLII. 14) according to whom Caesar's legate, Q. Fufius Calenus, succeeded 
in taking the unfortified Peiraeus and other parts of the country but not Athens, not, that is, before the 


defeat of Pompey. af 
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For the date of the restoration, the evidence from the present excavation is slight. Within 
the area of the easternmost tower explored, a handful of potsherds was gathered from the 
uppermost layer of earth through which the new walls had been set; these agreed with 
a few more found in the actual trenches of these walls. The latest pieces are not earlier 
than the end of the third century a.p., and, consequently, the walls must be as late or 
still later. Ancient literary references suggest two possible dates. The Emperor Julian 
(361-363 «.p.) is reported to have done much for the cities of Greece, among other things 
to have restored their fortifications.! Subsequently the Emperor Justinian (527-565 .p.) 
put in repair the fortifications of all the Greek cities south of Thermopylai.2 Of the two, 
the earlier date is to be preferred. Alaric, moving south at the head of the Visigoths in 
396 «.p., supposed that he might easily take Athens, inasmuch as it was incapable of 
defence because of its extent.? This could scarcely apply to the very limited area enclosed 
by the so-called Valerian Wall which, as noted above, is to be associated with the Herulian 
invasion of 267 a.v. We must infer that the old outer defences had been reconditioned 
in the meantime. This reconstruction is probably represented by the rebuilt wall and towers 
described above, which may therefore be attributable to Julian. But here again greater 
certainty can be hoped for only from further exploration. 


1 Mamertin., Panegyric on Julian, k 9. 
2 Prokop., de aedific., 1V, 2 (Vol. III, p. 372, ed. Bonn). 
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During the summer of 1935 Oliver discovered on the south slope of the Acropolis 
a fragmentary inscription of the year of Euxenippos (3805/4). He has now deposited the 
stone in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, where it bears the inventory number EM 12825, 
and has very generously turned over the text to me for publication. 

The stone is part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the left side and the original 
thickness preserved. It is broken away at the bottom and at the right, and the surface 
is badly weathered; the original pedimental top seems to have been cut away by someone 
who wished to square the stone for building purposes. The maximum height of the new 
piece is 0.32 m.; its thickness 0.095 m. The height of letters is 0.007 m., and alpha 
throughout is cut without the cross-bar. Ten lines vertically occupy a span of 0.145 m., 
and seven letters horizontally a span of 0.103 m. <A photograph is given in Figure 1, 
and the restored text (stoichedon 27) reads as follows: 


305/4 B.c. ZLOK. 27 
[En E)t&evi[mmov toyovtog ent tic .] 
[.. v]vild]og é[vdexcdrigg movtarvetac] 
[i] Abrodve[og Atxov ‘Ahurexi fev 2] 
[you|uudteve[y” Oaoyndi@vos dydd] 

[ye emi] déea dy[ddne xat dexcene vrij] 


ou 


[¢ wolvtavetac” [éxzdrnola éy Mort] 
[vov' tay] mo0ed[owy ene whiter .. .] 
[...1...]tog O[tvatog xct ovurrode] 
doow @dlosev rl@e djucr EvGovdidn] 
10 ¢ EtGovijov °E[hevoiviog sismer’ ese] 
[td7) . . .]ldng e[tvovg dy tat Ojuat x] 
[od éy tau &u|mwoloober yoorwr nou vd] 
[vy cle Plov]iev[cijg yevduevos magety| 
[ev] éavrdy dell prdotimobuervor v7] 
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[cH]¢ tot oirov [nomdig é vig otc] 
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The restoration of the decree proper is uncertain, especially in lines 11-14. One 
thinks of owerne for line 16, for a board of orraroe appear simi Ge lle 102 eters 
possible that Euboulides, who proposed a decree in 3804/3, was the sce here as well 
(lines 9-10). In lines 17-18 the phrase éx tig Aolag has been supplied on the analogy 
of I.G., Il?, 401; a less colorful restoration would be ax ré@» idlwy. 

The secretary’s name in line 3 may be Supplied in full from 1.G., 112, 703, 796, and 
797, and these three inscriptions are thus shown to belong also in 305/4 instead of 250/49, 
as I have argued in Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 553-555. The reading of the archon’s name 
in each of them should be [Ew EvSevinzov ---] in place of [Emi Kvdnjrogog - - -] and 
there are now left no known decrees of the year of Kydenor. The calendar equations 
ol G.I (96. (97, and. 703) are as follows: ? 


Prytany II, 21 = Metageitnion 21 
Prytany II, 30 = Boedromion 30 
Prytany IX, 30 = Elaphebolion 29. 


These equations show that the year of Euxenippos was ordinary, and that the new 
fragment must also be restored to allow a close correspondence between the day of 
the month and the day of the prytany. If no uninscribed space is assumed in line 4, 


the equation should be [Oagyydr@vog éfdou ye et] déxc, dy[Jdye xai dexcry 
but since an uninscribed space apparently followed the formula of date it is possible 
also to assume a similar punctuation at the beginning, and to allow the equation 


[" Oagyndi@vog dyddlju emi] déxa, oy [done na dexcrye tic molveavetac. The fourth calendar 
equation of the year is, therefore 


Prywany st, 1S (or LO== Thargelion ie. 


The discovery of this new fragment thus enables us not only to assign to their 
proper historical sétting in the late fourth century three decrees in praise of foreign 
states, which have generally been dated in the third century, but also to offer some 
new evidence on the complicated chronological problems of the seventh Metonic cycle. 
During the past year Dinsmoor and I have both published calendar studies on one year 
of this cycle,? but a satisfactory solution of the problems presented by the inscriptions 
of 307/6 has not, I believe, as yet been attained. The fact that 505/4 is now known 
to have been ordinary casts doubt upon my interpretation of 307/6 as an ordinary year, 
for there would thus be four such years in succession, an anomaly which occurs other- 
wise only once, as far as I know, from 413/2 to 410/094 On the other hand, Dinsmoor’s 


1 See Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 564, footnote. For the ov@ra ef. Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatsaltertumer, 
pp- 1067 and 1121. Apparently the ovrarae were chosen by the Demos. 

2 See Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 555 

3 Dinsmoor, in Hesperia, 1V (1935), pp. 303-310; Meritt, ibéd., pp. 5386-544. 

4 Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 176. 
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reconstruction of 307/6 as an intercalary year rests upon a very serious assumption of 
error, which seems to me inadmissable, especially in the present state of our knowledge, 
and upon a forward count in the last decade of the month in I.G., I1?, 458, although 
the backward count, especially in the late fourth century, was the normal method of 
reckoning.} 

There are also certain historical considerations which Dinsmoor has advanced in 
favor of his interpretation, which calls for an intercalated Anthesterion (as well as the 
extra Gamelion which is known to have been intercalated), the omission of Mounichion, 
and the creation of the two new Macedonian tribes relatively late in the year.” The 
evidence lies principally in Plutarch’s Demetrius (§§ 10-12). But, so far as Plutarch’s 
account is concerned, the fall of Megara (and of Mounichia too) may be dated rather 
more appropriately in the first prytany than in the sixth,* for although Demetrios’ 
journey—beginning late in Thargelion—from Athens to Megara and on to Achaea and 
back may well have taken the greater part of two months, it is difficult to see how it 
could have taken the greater part of eight. And the “honors” which Plutarch says 
the Athenians voted for Demetrios may just as well have been granted at frequent 
intervals throughout the year as all more or less at one time in the spring of 306. 

The renaming of the month Mounichion as Anthesterion and then as Boedromion, 
which Dinsmoor wishes to attribute to the year 307/6 to account for the supposed 
“second” Anthesterion, is an event which both Plutarch (Demetrius, § 26) and Diodorus 
(XX, 110) attribute to the year 302 at the time of Demetrios’ third sojourn in Athens. 
It is hard to believe that these obsequious honors affected in any way the official 
calendar record. If they did, it is the year 302 and not 307/6 which should show signs 
of the disturbance; but so far as we know the calendar of 302 is perfectly regular. 
If the story belongs really in 3807/6, then Anthesterion H (according to Dinsmoor’s 
scheme) should follow and not precede Elaphebolion. Furthermore, there is nothing in 
the story to account for the second Gamelion, which we know to have existed in 307/6, 
I prefer to see in the omission of Mounichion, if indeed it was omitted, a deliberate 
effort (with no reference to Demetrios one way or another) to correct the anomaly of 
the calendar introduced by the intercalated Gamelion. The real problem of 307/6 is to 
discover why the Athenians decided to have a second Gamelion. On this point the 
story of Diodorus and Plutarch offers no help, whether it be attributed to 302 or to 307/6, 


* On the backward count, see Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 529-561. In spite of the numerous documents 
preserved from the year 307/6 there is only one equation before the tenth prytany where the calendar 
implications do not depend on restoration. This is found in L.G., I12, 456 and shows that some day in 
the twenties of the fifth prytany fell in Maimakterion. Sinee Dinsmoor’s scheme brings the twenties of 
the fifth prytany well on into Posideon, he assumes that the scribe wrote on the stone either “fifth” 
when he should have written “fourth,” or “Maimakterion” when he should have written “ Posideon.” 
Cf. Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 308 and footnote. 

* Hesperia, 1V (1935), pp. 804-305. 

* A date early in the year has been generally assumed. Cf. commentary on I.G., I1?, 456, 
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and an explanation can only be conjectured. Perhaps the omission of Mounichion is 
not hard to understand, once Gamelion had been intercalated, for if 3807/6 was an 
ordinary year the Metonic cyele had already received 


more than its share of intercalary 
years in proportion to the time elapsed until then, 


and a year of twelve months was 
necessary to keep Hekatombaion of 306 from falling too late after the summer solstice. 


One must suppose, of course, that the Athenians were concerned to prevent this late 
beginning of the civil year, which in my opinion is somewhat doubtful. But why a second 
Gamelion was intercalated we still do not know, and the story of Demetrios’ initiation 
into the Mysteries offers no help toward a solution. One wonders whether it had some- 
thing to do with the severity of the winter and a desire to postpone the festivals of 
Anthesterion and Elaphebolion to a more equitable time of year. Plutarch’s account 
(Demetrius, § 12) teaches us that the winter of 307/6 was more than usually severe. 


* With 307/6 ordinary, there were left only two intercalary years in the last eight years of the cycle 
(3803/2 and 301/0). 
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FAUVEL’S FIRST TRIP THROUGH GREECE 


Among the modern manuscripts of the Gennadeion is included an assortment of papers 
formerly belonging to the French geographer and philologist, Barbié du Bocage.' Coming 
from a scholar who had devoted his life to the study of the topography of Greece and the 
Near East, the entire collection is composed of material bearing on this special subject. 
In it are included several accounts and journals of travel in the Levant, notes and 
memoranda having to do with the Voyage pittoresque of Choiseul-Gouffier and the Voyage 
du jeune Anacharsis,? numerous autograph letters of Pouqueville, Le Chevalier, Fauvel, 
Sir William Gell, Cousinéry, etc., as well as maps, charts, and plans drawn by Barbié du 
Bocage and others. Among the travel-notes is a manuscript of Louis Francois Sébastien 
Fauvel giving an account of his trips in Greece and the Near East during the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century.* As a contribution to the biography of one of the 
earliest archaeologists who worked in Greece, the manuscript has seemed not unworthy 
of publication and, so far as I have been able to learn, it has never appeared in print. 
In presenting here the first part, which deals with a trip through the Ionian Islands and 
Greece in 1780-1782, I have supplemented Fauvel’s account with details drawn from a 
journal kept by his companion, Foucherot, a manuscript of which is also in the Gennadeion 
among the Barbié du Bocage papers.4 

The expedition of 1780 was undertaken by Fauvel and Foucherot in the interest of 
Choiseul-Gouffier, who was engaged at the time in the publication of his elaborate Voyage 
pittoresque de la Grece. It had been found that the material collected during the course 
of his trip in 1776 was inadequate for the second volume, which was to have included 


* Gennadeion mss. 124147. The collection was purchased by Dr. Gennadius in 1889 from the Paris 
book-dealer, E. Dufossé. On the life and work of the former owner, see loge de M. Barbié du Bocage ... 
lu dans V Assemblée générale de la Société de Géographie ... par M. de Larenaudicre (Paris, 1827). 

* Barbié du Boeage continued the publication of the Voyage pittoresque after Choiseul-Gouffier’s death. 
He also prepared the maps and plans to accompany the Abbé Barthélemy’s Voyage du jeune Anacharsis 
(Paris, 1788). 

* Gennadeion ms. 133. For an account of Fauvel’s life, see Ph. E. Legrand, Biographie de Louis- 
Frangois- Sébastien Fauvel in Revue Archéologique, XXX (1897), 41—66; 185—201; 885—404: XXXT (1897), 
94—103; 185 223. THis papers are in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, Mss. frane. 22870 — 22877, 

* Gennadeion ms. 132. Of Foucherot little is known. Fauvel calls him “Ingénieur des ponts et 
chaussées,” infra, 208. Elsewhere he is referred to as an architect, Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de 
la Gréce (Paris, 1782—1822), 11,70. In 1795 he was made non-resident associate of the Institut national 
pour Varchitecture, Legrand, loc. cit., XXX, 43, note 3. He made many maps and plans for Choiseul-Gouffier’s 
work and the Voyage dw jeune Anacharsis. 
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continental Greece and the Tonian Islands. Fauvel Says in his introduction: ‘“ Pour le 
second volume il falloit des vues et des plans des lieux qwon se proposoit de décrire et 
surtout des statues et bas-reliefs qui ornent les Superbes ruines d’Athénes.”! To bring 
together this supplementary material was the object of the expedition. Fauvel also 
mentions as the immediate cause of their trip a dispute that arose between Choiseul- 
Gouffier and the geographer, D’Anville, regarding the exact course of the Peneus. Fouche- 
rot was commissioned to trace the course of the river and to make an accurate map of 
the region through which it flows. Leaving Paris on May 2, 1780, the two travellers 
reached Greece by way of Italy early in June. Foucherot had accompanied Choiseul- 
Gouffier on his earlier trip in 1776,2 but for Fauvel this was the first visit to the land in 
which he was destined to spend the greater part of a life devoted to archaeological research. 
The successive stages of the trip through Western Greece and the Peloponnese can be 
followed in Fauvel’s account. The journal of Foucherot breaks off with their arrival in 
Athens on November 21, while Fauvel gives some details of their journey to Salonica and 
return to Athens by way of Larissa and Thebes. Either before or after the northern trip 
considerable time must have been spent in Athens, where they investigated with minute 
care the surviving monuments. Unfortunately neither manuscript gives details of their 
activities there. Early in June, 1782, they took their departure from Greece, carrying 
with them a rich collection of material.® 

Both Fauvel and Foucherot cherished the plan at one time or another of publishing 
complete accounts of their travels in Greece. A letter of Barbié du Bocage to Fauvel, 
dated April 6, 1807, speaks of Foucherot as putting into order his material for a Voyage 
en Grece, which however seems never to have been completed.? In a letter to Barbié du 
Bocage he complains of the constant demands which were being made upon him by other 
scholars, demands which prevented him from devoting himself to his own work. Except 
for the copy of his journal and several letters to Barbié du Bocage, now in the Gennadeion, 
all his papers seem to have disappeared after his death in 1813.° 

Fauvel too, while generously placing the materials he had collected at the disposition 
of others, published very little on his own account. From a letter of Cousinéry, dated 
October 10, 1797, we learn that he was planning to publish an account of his explorations 
in Greece, a project which was unfortunately soon abandoned.” In 1802, however, with 
the assistance of his friend, Le Chevalier, he prepared and presented to the Institut national 
des sciences et arts, of which he had long been a member, a short résumé of all his travels 


1 Infra, 208. 

2 Choiseul-Gouffier, op. cit., I, 70, 

8 Legrand, loc. cit.. XXX, 46. 

“4 Legrand, loc. cit., XXX, 47, note 1. 

5 Gennadeion ms. 139. 

6 There is no material in the municipal library at Tonnerre, where he lived after 1796. Legrand 
loc. cit., XXX, 47, note 2. 

7 Legrand, loc. cit., XXX, 192—193. 
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“dans le continent de la Gréce, dans les isles de l’Archipel et dans la Basse-Egypte.” * 
It was not printed at the time in the Mémoires of the Institut, doubtless because the 
secretary was under the impression that Fauvel was preparing a more complete account 
for publication. It is the original draft of this memoir, or a copy in Fauvel’s hand, which 
the Gennadeion manuscript has preserved. This is clear from the concluding sentence: 
“ Je devois a l'Institut ’exposé succinct de mes travaux; s'il daigne les approuver, jaural 
obtenu la récompense flatteuse pour laquelle je l'ai entreprise.” On the back of the last 
page of the manuscript appears the following inscription: “Au Citoyen Mongez, Président 
de l'Institut national. Pour prendre congé partant pour Athénes le 5 vendémiaire 
an 11 [1802]. Fauvel.” Barbié du Bocage, himself a member of the Institut national, 
probably got possession of the manuscript in order to use it in preparing the notes to his 
translation of Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor and Greece.” 


EXTRAIT DE MON PREMIER VOYAGE EN GRECE AVEC LE CITOYEN FOUCHEROT, 
INGENIEUR DES PONTS ET CHAUSSEES, ENTREPRIS EN MAI, 1780. 


Le premier volume du Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce avoit déja paru. On s’occupoit 
du second qui devoit offrir le Péloponése, lAttique, la Bootie, la Phocide, l’Etolie, la 
Thessalie, une partie de la Macédoine et de l’Epire, Acharnanie et les Isles Ioniennes. 
L’auteur n’avoit fait que traverser rapidement quelques unes de ces contrées célebres en 
se rendant par la Bosnie sur les bords du golphe Adriatique. Le Citoyen Foucherot, 
architecte, étoit le seul artiste qui l’avoit accompagné dans ce pénible voyage. Pour le 
second volume il falloit des vues et des plans des lieux qu’on se proposoit de décrire et 
surtout des dessins des statues et bas-reliefs qui ornent les superbes ruines d’Athenes. 
Une contestation survenue entre Vauteur et le savant géographe D’Anville au sujet du 
cours du Pénée détermina notre voyage. Le Citoyen Foucherot dut revoir la Thessalie, 
observer avec soin le cours du fleuve depuis Larisse jusqu’a cette vallée qui sépare !Olympe 
et 'Ossa, connue sous le nom de Tempé et tant de fois chantée par les poétes. 

Nous primes la route la plus courte pour nous rendre a& Venise, ol nous devions nous 
embarquer pour Corfou, et nous partimes en Mai, 1780. Nous passames par la Bresse, le 
Valois, nous suivimes le Rhone jusqu’a Brig, nous traversdmes les Alpes au Mont Simplon, 
célébre par le passage du héros de Cartage et plus encore par celui du vainqueur de 
Maringo, La premiére ville dItalie qu’on rencontre aprés avoir passé cette montagne 
est Domodossola. A quelques lieues plus loin nous trouvames le village de Mergozo prés 
le Lac Majeur que nous traversdmes du nord au sud. Nous aborddmes 4 Isola-Bella 
renommée pour ses jardins remplis d’orangers, de citroniers et la maison de plaisance des 

‘ Legrand, Joc. c., XXX, 198. 

” Voyages dans V Asie Minewre et en Gréece ... parle Dr Richard Chandler. Tradwits de V Anglais ... par 


MM, J.-P. Servois et Barbié du Bocage (Paris, 1806), Both Fauvel’s memoir and the journal of Foucherot 
are frequently cited in the notes. 
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Boromées. Nous vimes de loin la statue colossale du saint de ce nom. Je ne m/arréterai 
point a décrire ce que j'ai remarqué 4 Milan et 4 Verone. Les antiquités de cette derniére, 
son amphithéatre, sa collection d'inscriptions greeques et romaines sont connues de tout 
le monde. Je ne parlerai point de Vicense, ni des productions de Palladio, ni des rives 
de la Brinta depuis Padoue jusqu’A Fusine, ot cette riviere se jette & la mer. Venise vue 
de ce point paroit sortir du sein des eaux. Lorsque nous y arrivames, elle étoit en proye 
a’ la méfiance et & la crainte; une conspiration, dont nous avions vu conduire les auteurs 
a Verone (Contarini et Pisani) venoit d’¢tre découverte. Venise étoit sans spectacles, les 
folies de cette singuliére ville étoient suspendues. J’y admirois ces beaux chevaux de 
bronze | qui y étoient alors sur le portail de St Mare. Je réfléchissois aux voyages qu ils 
avoient déja faits, mais j’étois bien loin de prévoir celui qui leur restoit & faire. Leur 
sort a ete detre toujours attelés au char de la Victoire. Quelle fut ma surprise en voyant 
& la porte de Arsenal de Venise ces lions du Pirée, seuls trophées de la prise d’Athénes 
par Morosini. Combien d'autres chef-d’ceuvres ce conquérant ne pouvoit-il pas sauver de 
la destruction pour en enrichir sa patrie? Une bombe avoit renversé en un instant le 
superbe temple de Minerve qui subsistoit dans son entier depuis tant de siécles. On voyoit 
parmi ses débris des statues, des bas-reliefs entassés, qui ont disparu sous la main de 
Viconoclaste Musulman, bien moins acharné cependant a la destruction des statues que ne 
Vavoient été avant eux les Constantins et les Théodoses, qui firent casser 4 coup de masse 
toutes les figures qui ornoient les Métopes du Parthenon a l’exception de celles du midi 
qui échappérent, on ne sait comment, a la fureur de ces barbares, de méme que les beaux 
groupes qu’on admire encore sur le fronton oriental du temple. Si les lions du Pirée ont 
attiré lattention des Vénitiens, alors plus guerriers que curieux, ¢c’est parceque le lion est 
Vattribut de St Marc, leur patron, avec qui il partage Vapothéose. 

Le batiment sur lequel nous devions nous embarquer achevoit son chargement a 
Malamoco; nous en partimes ensuite.t~ La premiere nuit que nous couchames a bord fut 
marquée par un orage et un coup de vent si impétueux qu’ayant chassés sur nos ancres 
nous échoudmes sur le sable, dont nous ne fiimes retirés qu’avec beaucoup de peine. On mit 
3X la voile le lendemain. Nous touchdmes a Rovigno, petite ville dIstrie. Je n’ai vu 
nulle part de femmes aussi belles, aussi fraiches et aussi robustes. Nous eétions a six 
heures de Pola, nous voulions y aller, mais notre capitaine refusoit de nous attendre. 
On nous en montra emplacement de loin. Nous distinguames un peu mieux Raguse et 
sans avoir fait d’autres relaches nous arrivames au cap nord de Corfou. Nous appercevions 
une église au milieu @une enceinte de murailles, qu’on nous dit étre la Madonna-di- 
Cassopo, batie sur les ruines @un temple de Jupiter Cassius, et en terre ferme les monts 
Cérauniens, ot naquit la Chimére et dont ils ont retenu le nom. Les Grees les nomment 
Chimara, Xwucec (infames scopulos Acroceraunia, Horace). Les médailles d’Epire ont 


la Chimére. 


1 May 14, 1780. Foucherot, p. 1. 
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Lisle de Corfou est fort montueuse et assez boisée; Volivier y paroit indigene comme 
par toute la Gréce. Le chateau est sur une presqu’isle; on y voit un arsenal et le palais 
du provéditeur. Au bas est une darse, ot é6toient les galéres de la République; des 
vaisseaux et des chebecs étoient mouillés 4 la rade sous Visle de Vido. On sait que Corfou 
est la clef du golfe Adriatique. On voit dans le chateau la statue en bronze de Schoulem- 
bourg qui défendit la place contre les Tures. Les habitans montrent avec beaucoup de 
vénération les reliques de leur é6véque Spiridion et ils prétendent que ce fut ce saint qui 
apparut sur la bréche, qui combattit pour eux et repoussa les assauts des infidéles. | On ne 
voit de traces d’antiquités & Corfou qwa Paléopolis. Deux petites colonnes corinthiennes 
enclavées dans le mur d’une église soutiennent un architrave; prés de la un port comble, 
des jardins ot étoient, dit-on, ceux d’Aleynous au tems d’Ulisse. Ils produisent d’ex- 
cellentes figues dites fracassanes.' 

Un officier général d’artillerie ayant appris que nous allions parcourir la Gréce désira 
nous connaitre. Il nous combla de politesse, nous fit voir des médailles, quelques 
bronzes et autres curiosités. Il vouloit nous donner des renseignements pour notre 
voyage et nous engagea a visiter Visle de Patrocle prés le cap Sunium. Nous devions 
suivant lui y trouver un souterrain, une urne sépulcrale. Le sable de cette isle étoit semé 
de pierres précieuses. 

Lisle de Zanthe n’offre rien 4 l’antiquaire, mais le naturaliste y trouve des sources de 
bitume au milieu d’un marais prés la mer dans la partie sud-est. Ce bitume surnage a la 
superficie de eau aprés s’étre élevé en bulles du fond de ces sources. I] est trop liquide 
pour étre employé sans mélange de gaudron ou de bray. Zanthe abonde en réglisse; un 
de nos agents y avoit établi une manufacture du jus de cet arbuste. Le commerce est le 
raisin dit de Corinthe et Vhuile @olive. La premiére de ces productions passe toute en 


1 Foucherot, pp. 8—5: Cette ville [Corfou] située sur un rocher qui s’ayance en mer est munie de 
bonnes fortifications. La pointe de ce rocher contient ce que l’on nomme la Forteresse Vieille, oti le pro- 
véditeur fait sa résidence. Elle est séparée de la ville par un canal, sur lequel est un pont de bois, et 
par une esplanade magnifique. La garnison consiste en trois ou quatre mille hommes, tant Vénitiens, 
déserteurs, qu’Esclavons et Grecs. La ville dont les rues sont assez étroites peut contenir quinze 4 vingt 
mille Ames, La religion grecque y est la dominante, Elle est gouvernée par un protopapa, et leur église 
principale est celle de St Spiridion, ott dans une chasse d’argent on conserve le corps de ce saint. Il y a 
quelques églises latines, dont le chef est un évéque, et deux ou trois sinagogues. La ville est deffendue 
du ec6té de la terre par une forteresse nommée la Iorteresse Newve, et par deux autres forts avaneés, dont 
Yun se nomme Mont Abraham et l'autre Fort de Castrati. Ce fort joint un village du méme nom, ow les 
nobles de la ville ont pour la pluspart un casin. C'est vers le haut de ce village que se trouve une 
chapelle greeque dont le portail est composé de deux colonnes composites avec un entablement sur la 
frise et sur l’architrave duquel on lit l'inseription citée par Wheler [4A Journey into Greece (London, 1682), 
33-34, Cf. Spon & Wheler, Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, et du Levant (Lyons, 1678), I, 128; III, 
52—83]. On recueille dans ce village des figues nommées fracasanes, lesquelles sont trés estimées. Au 
midy de ce village et 4 environ une demie lieve on appercoit le port ancien de Coreyra, qui ne sert plus 
actuellement qu’a la péche étant de peu de profondeur, On ne retrouve plus A son entrée l’anneau de la 
chaine qui le fermoit ainsi que l’a yu Wheler [Op. cit., 33; ef. Spon & Wheler, op. ctt., I, 129]. Les environs 
de la ville paroissent assez agréable, mais on nous a assuré qu'un étranger qui s’éloigneroit de plus d'une 
ou deux lieues pourroit bien étre victime de sa curiosité. 
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Angleterre, la seconde se consomme & Venise. Notre bAtiment devoit y charger du raisin 
pour Londres. Nous le quittames pour aller A Céphalonie.! 
L’aspect de cette isle est celui d’une terre briilée de la plus grande stérilité, si ce n’est 
Ses ports sont a Vouest 
Gans oe golfe qui s’enfonce beaucoup dans les terres. A gauche en entrant est Lixuri, 
a droite et au fond de ce golfe, Argostoli, patrie du Comte Carbury, célébre pour avoir 
transporte a Petersbourg le rocher qui sert de piédestal & la statue de Pierre premier. 
M. Carbury, que nous avions connu a Venise, nous avoit donné des recommandations pour 
Sa scour qui nous fit voir avec beaucoup de complaisance des plantations de suere et 
Windigo, de coton en arbre, dont son frére vouloit enrichir son pays. Il y fut assassiné 
par ses compatriotes peu aprés son retour et on ne voit plus 4 Céphalonie ni sucre ni 
indigo. Ayant appris qwil n’y avoit absolument rien & voir que Vemplacement de Samé 
nous quittames Argostoli & demi ruinée par les tremblemens de terre qui y sont trés 
fréquens. Nous passdmes de nouveau au cap sud de Céphalonie avec un trés petit bateau, 


au sud ot des montagnes fort hautes et boisées la terminent 


quatre hommes, sept a huit fusils, et nous arrivames a4 Itaque.? 

Si notre traversée de Céphalonie 4 Itaque fut courte, elle ne fut pas sans danger. 
Nous nous vimes au moment de faire feu sur deux bateaux de pirates qui venoient sur 
nous, mais notre contenance et la vue de nos armes leur firent changer de résolution. 
Etant pres de Visle un de nos matelots se servant dune grosse conque, qui se péche dans 
ces mers, au lieu de porte-voix donna le signal de notre arrivée aux habitans de Vathi, 
dont nous n’étions pas fort éloignés, quoiqu’il nous fallfit plus de deux heures pour y 
arriver tant le golfe d’Itaque est tortueux et profond, ce que signifie Vathi. A son ex- 
trémité sud la ville qui porte le méme nom | est au pied d’une trés haute montagne, le 


1 Foucherot, pp.5—6: Le 25 [juillet] nous quittimes le batiment et vinmes prendre un logement dans 
la ville ou plustost dans le bourg de Zante, car elle mest fermée par aucunes murailles. Une seule 
forteresse ancienne placée sur le sommet de la montagne qui forme le port lui sert de deffense. Cette 
ville bitie dans le fond du port est trés agréable. Les rues y sont plus larges qu’a Corfou et plus 
étendues. Le nombre de ses habitants peut aller 4 trente mille dimes, toutes du rit gree 4 Vexception de 
cent catholiques romains et trois cents Juifs. Les églises grecques y sont trés jolies. Flles sont gouvernées 
par un éyéque, qui lest en méme tems de Corfou et de Céphalonie. Il y a dans Visle quarante hnuit 
villages, dont soixante mille Ames cultivent les oliviers et le raisin de Corinthe, les deux objets de com- 
merce de Jisle, et qui fournissent par an 4 la République environ soixante & soixante et dix mille sequins, 
ce qui peut faire environ sept cents soixante et dix mille livres de France. 

2 Foucherot, pp. 6—7: ...nous parvinmes 4 Argostoly. Cette ville, ou mieux ce village, est dans une 
situation affreuse. Bati sur le penchant aride d’une colline il n’a pour vue qu'une montagne déserte et 
couverte de roches, dont il n’est séparé que par le golphe qui peut avoir environ une demie lieue de 
large. Vers l’est de cet amas de baraques, la pluspart en ruines, est & environ deux lieues sur une pointe 
de rocher la forteresse d’Argostoly qui n'est pas en meilleur état que la ville. Elle est dominée vers l’est 
parsla Montagne Noire, une des plus hautes de Visle et des environs. Nous vimes dans la ville d’Argostoly 
les plantations d’indigo et de sucre de Monsieur le Comte de Carbury, qui nous parurent en trés bon état. 
Aprés quoi nous nous oceupames des moyens de sortir de cette ville dont presque tous les habitans 
avoient la fievre. Notre intention de passer de 14 dans l’isle de Thiaki en traversant l’isle n’eut aucuns 
partisants, les rebelles ayant le Comte Metaksas pour chef dépouillant ordinairement les gens qui ne sont 


pas de leur parti. 
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Mont Nerite. Les nuages nous en cachoient la cime et meme une partie des masures de 
Yancienne ville. La crainte des corsaires dans des tems plus malheureux obligeoit ces 
insulaires & batir dans les endroits dont l’acces étoit le plus difficile. Les habitans d’Itaque 
sont spirituels, braves et bons marins, mais ils sont fort adonnés 4 la piraterie. On 
nous conduisit sur une eréte de isle dans l’endroit le plus étroit. On nous montra des 
amas de pierres sans plan que l’on nomme les ruines du Palais @Ulisse, ce qui m’a paru 
plutot avoir été un poste de corsaire, car de la on voit la mer des deux cdtés entre Cépha- 
lonie et entre la terre ferme de l’Acharnanie et on peut facilement avertir de Vapparition 
de quelque proye. La principale production de Visle est le raisin de Corinthe. Nous 
partimes d’Itaque avec les mémes précautions contre les voleurs.* 

Le calme nous ayant retenu au coucher du soleil prés Leucade, aujourd’hui Ste Maure, 
nous n’y arrivames que le lendemain. Pendant que Vofficier de sante devant lequel nous 
ffimes conduits paroissoit se disposer 4 nous mettre en quarantaine, on nous faisoit entendre 
que nous pouvions avoir Ventrée pour quelques sequins. Apres avoir visité le rocher de 
Leucade nous nous embarquames sur un petit bateau fait d’une trone d’arbre creusé, appele 
monoxilo.” 

Nous vogudmes de conserve avec un provéditeur de Ste Maure et de Prévésa (le vieux 
Cornaro). Il étoit comme nous dans son monozilo et se rendoit & Prévésa. La mer est si 
peu profonde entre Ste Maure et la terre ferme que nous fimes souvent obligés de sauter 
dans eau et de porter nos bateaux. Nous arrivames de bonne heure a lentrée du golfe 
@Actium. Prévésa, comme lon sait, appartenoit alors aux Vénitiens. Une chétive maison, 
une chapelle 4 demi ruinée, deux masures sans toits, et trois canons sans affuts, le tout 
entouré d’une mauvaise palissade, formoit avec douze soldats la défense de la frontiere 
Vénitienne du cdté de ’Albanie. On nous montra au milieu des ruines de Nicopolis la 
borne qui séparoit les deux états. Pausanias nous apprend que Nicopolis fut batie par 
Auguste apres la bataille d’Actium, quil y transporta les habitans d’Ambracie et les 


1 Toucherot, p.8: Lisle de Thiaki, dont le sol est trés aride et rempli de rochers, contient trois 
villages dont le plus étendu est celui nommé Vathy. Il étoit il y a quelques années situé sur le penchant 
ouest des montagnes qui forment son port, mais actuellement les habitants ayant moins 4 craindre des 
corsaires se sont rassemblés autour du port, qui seroit propre a4 des vaisseaux de guerre, si l’entrée en 
étoit plus large, Les deux autres villages sont Anoy et Oxoy, qui quoique placés sur la montagne ont sur 
le bord de la mer un port avee quelques habitations. Les habitans de Visle au nombre de huit a dix 
mille Grecs cultivent la vigne et l’olivier, leur seul objet de commerce. En entrant dans le port de Vathy 
on appercoit sur une montagne en face de soi quelques débris d’un mur fait de morceaux de rocher. Les 
gens du pays, qui nomment cet endroit Paliocastro, prétendent que ces ruines sont les débris du palais d’Ulisse. 

* Foucherot, p. 10: La forteresse de Ste Maure dont les fortifications sont modernes paroit en assez 
bon état. Elle tient 4 la ville par une petite levée de trois pieds de largeur et pereée de quantité de 
petites arches. L’artillerie de cette petite place consiste en une soixantaine de canons, la garnison en cing 
ou six cents hommes, et la population de cing ou six mille habitans dont la plus grande partie est 
grecque, Lisle contient trente-six villages qui cultivent les oliviers, quelque peu de mirier pour la soye, 
et du grain plus que pour leur subsistance. Le bétail y donne beaucoup de beure et de fromage. On 
retire aussi prés de la ville beaucoup de sel pour la consommation de la Ré i i 
exhalaisons ‘Gianni dans les rece a 
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Anactoriens, qui étoient colonies d’Corinthe.! Nicopolis est située au pied des collines 
entre le golfe et la mer Adriatique. Le Citoyen Foucherot en fit un plan exact, mesura 
les deux théatres et le stade. Je dessinai la pluspart de ces ruines; elles sont en brique. 
On n’y trouve aucun vestige de sculpture, point de marbre. 

Nous partimes de Prévésa avec un vent de mer qui s’éléve régulicrement & onze heures 
dans la belle saison, et nous arrivames en quatre heures & Salagora, port d Arta, éloigné 
de six lieues de cette ville. Il n’y a qu’une douane et un kan, auberge turque, espéce de 
hangard, ou les marchandises, les hommes et les chevaux trouvent le couvert et rien de plus. 
Arta, une des principales villes d’Albanie, est A quatre lieues ouest de Janina. C’étoit la 
premiere ville de Turquie que je | voyois. Nous y avions un agent, c’est la résidence d’un 
pacha. Une riviére de méme nom baigne ses murs; nous avions traversée sur un pont de 
pierre composé dun grand nombre d’arches, dont une a environ quatre-vingt pieds de haut; 
elle est en ogive; le pont passe en Turquie pour une merveille. A son extrémité on 
admire un platane dune grosseur prodigieuse tel que celui @Egium, aujourd’hui Vostiche, 
sur le golfe de Lépanthe et celui de Visle de Cos. Les curiosités d’Arta consistent en une 
grande église en brique couronnée de cing domes batie par les premiers empereurs chrétiens. 
On ala vue du Pinde vers Vest.? 

La diffieulté de voyager en Albanie, la crainte des voleurs dont rien n’égale la 
cruauté, et plus encore le peu d’espoir de trouver les moindres vestiges de Dodone et 
de ses chénes prophétiques nous fit renoncer 4 ce projet. Nous passimes de nouveau 
le golfe d’Ambracie du nord-ouest au sud-est de Vembouchure de la riviére d’Arta 
& un port de PAcharnanie, qui ne doit pas étre lom d’Argos Amphiloque. Pausanias dit 
qu’ Amphiloque, fils d Amphiaraus, donna son nom a une ville d’Acharnanie.* Nous traver- 
simes cette province du nord au sud. Elle se nomme Exromero |Xéromero| aujour@hui; 
elle est fertile et bien boisée. Ses habitans sont Albanois; leur aspect est féroce et le pays 
peu stire, aussi étions-nous obligés de nous faire escorter de vingt et trente hommes dans 


1 Pausanias, V, 23, 3. 

2 Foucherot, pp. 13-14: ...nous...arrivaimes & l’Arta dans la maison consulaire de France, ot 
M. Grimaldy, agent de la nation, et MM. Roque et Mestral, négociants frangois, nous recurent avee toutes 
sortes d’honnestetés. La ville de l’Arta sans étre bien belle est trés étendue. Elle est gouvernée par un 
vaivode et un cady. On y compte deux cents Turcs, autant de Juifs, et neuf 4 dix mille Grecs. Les 
habitans n’y sont pas vexés comme par toute la Turquie. Hs récueillent du blé, du millet, des légumes, 
du vin, et du tabaec fort estimé. Les forests voisines peuvent fournir beaucoup de bon bois utile a la 
marine. On voit bien peu dans cette ville des restes de son antiquité. Une église batie par Michel Due 
Despote, grand Comnéne, est le morceau le plus ancien de la ville et sert encore Wéglise aux Grees sous 
le nom de Parioritissa [i.e. Hceonyogiti0oa]. Les gens du pays les plus instruits m’ont dit que leur ville 
se nommoit anciennement Argos Amphilochia. Ainsi M. D’Anville se trompe tandis qu’il la nomme Ambracia, 
les ruines de la ville qui porte encore ce nom se voyant au fond du golphe de VArta, ot luiméme place 
Argos Amphilochia [on his map, Graeciae Antiquae Specimen Geographicum (1792)]. Nous avions bien le 
dessein d’aller voir cette ancienne ville, mais le peu de stireté quwil auroit eu pour notre vie nous en 
a détourné. 

3 Pausanias, II, 18, 5. 
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certains endroits. Les maisons des gens aisés sont des tours percées de crénaux ou Von 
entre par un pont-levis; Vescalier de la chambre se ferme avec une trape pesante. On 
paroit vivre sans cesse dans un état de guerre, on ne quitte point les armes. Le fleuve 
Achelous arrose cette province, il se nomme Aspropotamo, la riviere blanche. Crest le plus 
grand fleuve de la Gréce. Pausanias dit:«Le fleuve Achelous traverse VAcharnanie et 
VEpire; il est nommé par Homére le roi des fleuves. » * 

Anatolico est une petite ville batie sur plusieurs isles prés la terre ferme (les Eschinades). 
Nous couchames sur la plus éloignée de ces isles 4 une pécherie. On y saloit une grande 
quantité d’ceufs de muge que lon nomme boutargue, qui se consomme a Venise et en 
Italie.2 Nous abordaimes & Messolongi, autre petite ville de l’Etolie.* Les ruines de 
Calydon sont dans le voisinage. Nous traversimes le golfe de Patras, anciennement Patra, 
et plus anciennement encore Aroé. Nous arrivames enfin a cette capitale de VAchaie, qui 
na conservé aucun monument de sa splendeur.t | Nous partimes pour Corinthe toujours 
avec un trés petit bateau. Nous passimes entre les chiteaux de Morée et de Romélie, dont 
les boulets se croisent d’une terre & autre comme aux Dardanelles. Nous vimes d’assez 
prés Lépante en amphithéatre. Les Grecs Modernes ont conservé son nom Nezreztos. 
Vostiche, bourg ou petite ville du Péloponése & une journée de Patras, noffre aux voyageurs 


1 Pausanias, VILL, 38, 10. 

2 TWoucherot, pp. 17-18: Cette petite ville assez laide et malpropre peut contenir trois 4 quatre mille 
habitans, dont la plus grande partie est grecque sous la direction de l’évéque de Arta. Ses environs sont 
beaux et plantés d’oliviers et de vignes, et son commerce de blé qui est considérable pourroit étre augmenté, 
si les Acarnaniens cultivoient davantage le beau pays quils oecupent. Peut-étre aussi le défaut de bras 
pour la culture empéche-t-il qwil s’étende davantage. 

5 Foucherot, p. 18: Messalonghi, ville autrefois étendue, mais qui 4 présent est couverte de ruines que 
les Albanois lors de leur passage en Morée y ont occasionnées. Elle peut contenir quatre 4 cing mille 
dimes, dont le plus grand nombre est grec sous la direction de léyéque de l’Arta ainsi que ceux de 
Lépanthe. Il s’y fait assez de commerce et particulierement en raisins de Corinthe. 

* Foucherot, pp. 19—20: La ville de Patras située au bas des montagnes est commandée par une 
forteresse de construction ancienne, placée dans l’endroit le plus éleyé de la ville et isolée des autres 
parties. Cette ville gouvernée par un yvaiyode et un cady renferme environ cing cents Tures et dix mille 
Grees gouvernés pour le spirituel par un archeyéque, qui a pour suffragants les évéques de Gastouny, 
Calavrita et Vostiche. Les Juifs y sont en petit nombre. Sa situation est des plus agréables, mais l’air 
qu’on y respire dans les mois d’aoust et de septembre y est trés mauvais. Son étendue est considérable, 
mais les Albanois et Duleignotes y ont détruit en 1778 une quantité prodigieuse de maisons baties presque 
toutes en terre. Le commerce du pays consiste en soye, huile, raisins de Corinthe et blé. On voit & Patras 
vers le haut de la ville une fontaine dont l'eau se distribue presque dans chaque maison, d’ot elle se 
rend ensuite dans les champs et forme un marais dans le méme emplacement ot autrefois étoit le port. 
De vieilles murailles en brique, dont les retraites nécessaires 4 la solidité dun mur aussi épais ont été 
prises par Wheler [Spon & Wheler, op. cit., I, 12] pour les gradins @un cirque ne sont autres que les 
murs du port. Un anneau de fer qu'on y voyoit il y a quelques années ne laisse plus de doute sur cette 
conjecture, Entre la mer et le marais sont les ruines d’une église sous le voeable de St André. Prés des 
murs de l’ancien port on yoit une masse de brique considérable qui devoit faire partie d’un monument 
trés vaste. Dans la ville basse vers le sud on voit les ruines en brique d'un petit édifice antique, dont la 
facade étoit ornée d’une porte, dont l'entablement avee fronton étoit supporté par deux colonnes, et dans 
la maison du Consul de France est une reste de pavé en mosaique. Voila a peu prés tout ce qu'il reste 
de Vancienne Aroé. 
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qu’un trés beau platane au bord de la mer prés @une fontaine trés abondante d’ou l'eau 
sort par plus de douze tuyaux. II se fait & Vostiche et & Patras un grand commerce de 
raisin de Corinthe. 

Nous nous embarquémes sur un beau bateau de Galaxidi, que je crois Cirrha, | port de 
Delphes, car la distance de ce port est celle que donne Pausanias de Delphes a Cirrha qui 
en est le port. Il y a, dit-il, soixante stades, environ trois lieues et demie. Le port ou nous 
debarquames est plus & Vouest. C’est celui de Salone, qui étoit & ce que je pense Amphisse, 
dont le port étoit Crissa plus éloigné de Delphes que Cirrha. Voici ce que Pausanias dit 
de ces villes :« Cirrha s’est ainsi appellée du nom d’une nymphe du lieu; ce qui est de 
certain c’est qu’Homeére dans I’Iliade et dans une de ses hymnes & Apollon l’appelle Crissa 
de son ancien nom.»? Le texte, dit le traducteur, est défectueux. Je suis porté a le 
croire, car un village prés de Delphes se nomme aujourd’hui Crysso; mais autre embaras, 
ce Crysso nest point un port et Pausanias dit positivement que de Delphes & Cirrha, qui en 
est le port, on compte soixante stades. Je pense que les habitans de Crissa ou Cirrha, qui 
est la méme ville sous le nom antique et sous le nom moderne, se seront retirés dans la 
terre a Crysso une lieue au sud de Delphes. 

Salone paroit étre Amphisse. Elle est située & lV’extrémité nord d’une vallée adossée 
pour ainsi dire au Parnasse, dont les immenses rochers lui servent de fond et contrastent 
avec la verdure de la vallée. Il reste quelques tours de la citadelle de Salone sur des 
rochers escarpés. Une source serpente dans la plaine et arrose les plus gros oliviers de la 
Gréce; elle se jette 4 la mer au port. Le commerce de Salone est Vhuile et le maroquin 
jaune. Amphisse étoit la plus grande ville et la plus renommée du pays des Locriens a cent 
vingt stades de Delphes.* 

Une soixantaine de maisons, trois petites églises ornées de peintures a fresque du plus 
mauvais got ont remplacés Delphes, ses temples, ses richesses, ses tableaux et ses statues, 
mais les immenses rochers qui forment l’antre Corycius, la double cime, la fontaine Casta- 
lienne, le stade qu’Hérode Atticus avoit revétu de marbre du Pentelique, et plus que tout 
cela un sentiment religieux et profond, dont on ne peut se défendre en approchant de ces 
lieux, vous diroit assez ¢’étoit Poracle d’Apollon sans le secours des inscriptions qui se 
rencontrent sous les ruines et qui couvrent des murs entiers. Les habitans de Delphes 


1 Pausanias, X, 37, 4. 

2 Pausanias, X, 37, 5. 

3 Foucherot, pp. 21—22: La ville de Salone batie sur le penchant des montagnes ouest qui ferment le 
vallon, par lequel on y arrive de Ja marine, fait par sa situation un effet agréable. Les maisons baties 
en terre font un amphithéatre dont le sommet est rempli par une forteresse toute en ruines élevée sur des 
murs qui paroissent antiques. Au bas du rocher, sur lequel est assis la forteresse, est une fontaine, dont 
Yeau sert de boisson 4 toute la ville. On y trouva il y a quelques années pres de cette source une in- 
scription, qui faisoit mention du cas que Socrate faisoit de cette eau, la qualifiant de impayable. Les 
seules restes d’antiquité de cette ville sont quelques petites colonnes en apes dans la citadelle et wn 
mur en pierres de taille sur le bord du petit torrent, qui de la ville se rend 4 la mer par le vallon, ou 
sont quantité doliviers qui sont le principal commerce de ce pays. 2 
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furent fort peu hospitaliers envers nous. Ils nous tinrent en prison refusant de nous laisser 
voir les ruines. Tout le village assemblé dans une chambre voisine de la notre et autour 
de la maison nous envoyoit questionner par une députation de trois vieillards. Leur inter- 
rogatoire étoit ainsi concu: « Quel est votre pays? Quel est votre roi? D’ot venez vous? 
Et que voulez vous ici?» Aprés leur avoir répondu suivant Vordre de leurs questions ils 
nous dirent que nous ne verrions rien chez eux parceque depuis que des Francs comme 
nous étoient venus voir, lire et écrire leurs pierres, ils n’avoient eu que du malheur. Nous 
avions un Ture avec nous, mais son autorité étoit en défaut dans ce village grec. | Nous 
fimes politesse aux députés de Delphes, nous les fimes bien boire, nous liames conversation 
et ils nous quittérent moins farouches quwils n’étoient entrés. Nous sacrifiames le len- 
demain quelques cheviaux a leur appétit et ils devinrent assez bonnes gens. Nous gagnames 
sur eux quwils enverroient sur le Parnasse consulter un vieux papas, hermite qui avoit 
remplacé la Pythie. Nous ne ptimes découvrir s‘il fait usage du sacré trépied, mais 
Voracle nous fut favorable. Le troisiéme jour nous efimes la liberté de sortir. Tout le 
village nous suivit 4 la fontaine Castalienne, 4 l’antre Corycius, et il nous fut impossible 
de rien dessiner, ny de copier les inscriptions, pas méme de les lire. Nous n’étions pas 
sans inquiétude au milieu de ces gens grossiers. Nous crfimes prudent de profiter du 
moment ou nos guides mangeoient pour retourner a Salone. 

Quelques années aprés je retournai seul & Delphes et j’y découvris plusieurs monuments 
qui n’avoient été appercus jusque-la par aucun voyageur. Je retrouvai le Stade, l’emplace- 
ment du temple au pied des rochers et prés un antre de quinze pieds de profondeur ou 
d’enfoncement, qui recoit le jour par une ouverture triangulaire et qui est indubitablement 
Pendroit ot étoit placé le fameux trépied. Je présume que le premier temple a été adossé 
ace rocher. Des trous au-dessus de Pouverture indiquent que des solives y ont été posées 
et ont soutenues un toit. J’ai mesuré le Stade; il a cinq cent soixante-seize pieds de 
longueur. J’en ai aussi mesuré les siéges et levé un plan exact de Delphes, que j’ai com- 
munique au Citoyen Felix Beaujour, aujourd’hui membre du Tribunal, avee qui je me 
trouvai a Delphes. Nous visitimes ensemble la double cime du Parnasse et nous trou- 
vames une plaine fertile d’une demie lieue quarrée, élevée A plus de trois cents toises 
au-dessus de Delphes. Du pied des rochers qui couronnent 4 lVouest ce vaste bassin sort 
a gros bouillons une source considérable d’une eau trés limpide et trés froide, qui in- 
onderoit cette plaine et en formeroit un lac, si elle ne trouvoit a s’échapper par une ouver- 
ture, que les Grees appellent Cata-votra, pour reparaitre ensuite en nappes dans l’antre 
Corycius et donner naissance au Plistus, qui coule dans une vallée trés profonde et qui 
sépare le Parnasse de la montagne voisine qui est le Cirphis. Nous descendimes avec bien 
de la peine & Delphes & Vouest de 'emplacement du temple d’Apollon par un escalier taillé 
dans le roc. C'est par 14 que montoient les Thyades pour célébrer leurs orgies. Les hauts 
sommets du Parnasse sont couverts de sapins. A Delphes ce sont des pins. Dans la plaine 
supérieure il y a un petit hameau, peut-étre ot étoit Lycorée. Tl n’est habité qu’au tems 
de la moisson. On y voit de Vaube épine d’une espéce particuliére. 
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Nous repassAmes rolfe d’ ¢ ‘ . , 
repassames le golfe d’Alcyon ou la mer de Crissa pour nous rendre a Corinthe 


et faire le voyage du Péloponése. Nous avions pour guide 


Spon et Wheler. Ces savants 
voyageurs qui ont ouverts la carriére & tous ceux qui depuis ont eu le courage de voir la 


Grece s’étoient servis du meilleur de tous les guides, Pausanias. Depuis eux personne 
wavoit encore ajouté la moindre découverte aux leurs. On les suivoit toujours pas & pas 
sans jamais les perdre de vue. Le défaut de la langue, Vinfidélité, Vignorance et surtout 
la paresse des interprétes ajoutent aux difficultés de ces voyages et sont de grands obstacles 
aux decouvertes. Aussi fimes nous le tour du Péloponése comme tous ceux qui nous 
avoient devancés, 

Nous vimes Corinthe, Epidaure, Troezene, Calaurée, nous oublidmes Hermione, nous 
allames a Argos! sans penser 3 Mycénes. Nous vimes cependant Nemée. Nous devons 
cette découverte & un négociant francois, M. Cayrac, qui s’étant perdu s’étoit trouvé a4 la 
plaine de Nemée ot les trois colonnes du temple de Jupiter encore debout Vavoit frappé. 
Nous les mesurames, nous vimes le théatre, le Mont Apesas, la fontaine Adrastée sur le 
chemin de Trete. Nous passimes 4 Naples de Romanie, anciennement Nauplia.” Nous 
vimes la fontaine Canathos. oi Junon suivant Pausanias recouvroit sa virginité en se 
baignant tous les ans.* Nous passdmes le marais de Lerne, le Mont Parthénius, et nous 
entrames dans la plaine oti sont situées les ruines de Tégée et de Mantinée. La ville de 
Tripolissa occupe aujourd’hui cette plaine pres des montagnes. C’est la résidence du Pacha 
de Morée. Ce vice-roi nous recut bien et nous donna un de ses choadars pour nous 


* Foucherot, pp. 26— 27: Le 10 octobre nous fames a Argos qui n'est éloigné de Naples que de deux 
heures. Nous trayersimes avant d’y arriver une riviére qui pour lors étoit & see et fimes surpris du 
terrein quoccupe cette ville, ou pour mieux dire ce village, dont tous les habitans sont voiturins. On y 
voit une mosquée et un couyent ture assez joly. La forteresse, qui est construite sur le sommet de la 
montagne, est en ruines et abandonnée. Vers le bas de la montagne est un aquedue qui anciennement 
amenoit eau a une fontaine dont la construction en brique est actuellement en ruines. Vers le bas de 
cette espéce de réservorr est un mur en pierres, dont les joints ne sont pas équarris, mais sont seulement 
dressés suivant la forme quwils ont eu en sortant de la roche. On voit sur deux de ses pierres un petit 
bas-relief avec inscriptions absolument méconnoissables. Au sud de ces ruines on voit des gradins taillés 
dans le rocher en demi-cercle qui peuvent faire conjecturer qu’ils ont appartenu a un théatre. Vers le 
bas de ces gradins et 4 quelque distance reste encore une grande partie de mur en brique, dont le fond 
forme niche et qui dans sa vote étoit orné de caissons, dont il ne reste plus que la chape de ciment qui 
les contenoit. A quelques pas en avant on voit encore un pan de mur en brique et dans la terre un petit 
emplacement quarré, d’un cété duquel sort d’une rigole une petite source qui se va rendre dans un égout 
pratiqué dans l'autre cété. On voit bien encore de cété a l’autre des morceaux de mur en brique, mais 
ils n’ont aucune forme. Aprés avoir examiné ces antiquités nous nous en retournames 4 Naples. 

2 Foucherot, pp. 25-26: La ville de Naples située sur le penchant nord d'un rocher qui s’avance dans 
la mer se ressent encore du tems ou elle appartenoit aux Vénitiens. Ses fortifications y sont en bon état. 
Le lion de St Mare y est sur tous les murs et les maisons y sont 4 plusieurs étages. Une forteresse 
placée vers le haut de la ville et une redoute sur un écueil en deffendent l’approche. Sur le rocher, qui 
tient 4 la terre et qui par sa hauteur commanderoit la ville et sa forteresse, on y a élevé avec des fortes 
dépenses une forteresse que l’on nomme Palamida, ou les Tures ne laissent entrer personne. Au bas de 
ce rocher et & l’ouest de la ville le Capitan-Pacha vient de faire élever une fontaine qu'il imagine étre 
une superbe chose quoiqu’elle soit de peu de consequence. 


3 Pausanias, II, 38, 2. 
ily 
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escorter.! Nous allames de Tripolissa 4 Sparte,? & Léondari prés le défilé de la Méssenie, 
X Androussa qui doit ¢tre l'ancienne Andania. Nous vimes Ciparissa, aujour@’hui Arcadia,* 
Coroni, Modoni,‘ et Avarini. Cette derniére n’est point la patrie du vieux Nestor comme 
ont cru quelques voyageurs. Les ruines de Pylos sont plus au nord.® Nous traversames 
le Nedon et l’Alphée. Nous cherchions Olympie et nous errions sur ses ruines.© Nous 
passimes par Gastouni, ville moderne a une demie lieue @Elis ot il y a des ruines. Nous 
traversimes un autre Pénée, moins célébre que celui, de Thessalie. Nous allames par terre 
a Corinthe. Nous étions passés au bas de Sicyone sans le scavoir. Je décrirai les anti- 
quités de cette ville, que jai revu, dans un autre voyage. Nous vimes a Corinthe onze 
colonnes en pierre d'une seule piéce, reste d’un temple d’Apollon qui a été brilé et dont 
parle Pausanias;* il étoit @ordre dorique. Le savant David LeRoi l’a fait connaitre. I 
étoit enduit d’un stue qui lui donnoit l’apparence de granit d’Egypte. Nous visitames les 
ports de Corinthe, le Leschée et le Cenchrée. Ce dernier a conservé son ancien nom, 


1 Foucherot, p. 28: Tripolissa, qui est ]a capitale de la Morée, ressemble plus 4 un grand village qua 
une ville. Elle n’est fermée d’aucune muraille et n’a nulle forteresse. Le sérail, résidence du Mouhasil, a 
Yair d’une basse-cour. Enfin tout y annonce la pauvreté quoique le séjour du gouverneur y attire conti- 
nuellement des étrangers. 

2 Foucherot, pp. 30—31: Le 17 [octobre] nous faimes voir l’ancienne Sparte. Nous mimes 4 peu prés 
trois quarts d’heure & nous rendre prés de son ancien théAtre qui en trés mauyais état est presque le seul 
témoignage de son antiquité. Des constructions en brique et un trés mauvais aquedue paroissent aussi 
anciens, mais ne méritent pas la peine que l’on prend pour s‘y rendre. 

3 Foucherot, p. 36: La ville d’Arcadie est fort grande et dans une charmante situation. Batie sur le 
penchant d’une haute montagne elle a la mer a son pied et sur une pointe de rocher une forteresse 
antienne assez bien conservée. Le nombre des habitans y a considérablement diminué depuis le descente 
des Albanois; on s’en appercoit 4 la quantité de ruines et de maisons désertes. 

4 Toucherot, p. 84: Cette ville fermée de murs peut contenir environ deux mille Tures, qui n’ont pour 
se deffendre que quelques mauvaises picces de canon sans affuts. Le bourg qui est 4 deux cents pas de 
la ville a environ mille Grees, qui ont d’assez jolis jardins arrosés par une petite riviére qui prés de 1a 
va se jetter 4 la mer, La plaine contient aussi plusieurs oliviers, lesquels font le principal objet de com- 
merece du pays. Le bourg de Modon est situé au bas d'une petite colline, sur laquelle les Russes ayoient 
dressé leur batterie lorsqu ils firent le siége de la ville. Les Grees qui les accompagnoient 4 la vue d’un 
renfort de quatre mille Tures prirent la fuite et abandonnérent les quatre cents Russes qui furent taillés 
en picces. 

° Foucherot, p. 35: Cette ville [Navarin] de moitié plus petite que celle de Mcdon est également fermée 
de murs, mais pas aussi en état de deffense. Elle peut contenir cing 4 six cents Tures et le bourg 4 peu 
prés autant de Grecs. Les enyirons y paroissent peu susceptible de culture et sans son port formé par 
Visle Sphacterie cette place, je pense, seroit de peu de valeur. Sur le sommet de l’isle Sphacterie est une 
forteresse en ruines que les gens du pays nomment le Viewx Navarin. 

° Foucherot, pp. 88—39: Nous employames une demie heure 4 traverser une petite colline, autour de 
laquelle nous yimes deux morceaux de murs en brique, les seuls restes d’Olympie. Nous marchfimes encore 
un quart d’heure et montaimes au village de Miraca, ott nous passimes la nuit dans la maison d’Achmet 
Effendy de Gastouny. Nous fimes venir un des plus vieux de Vendroit pour scavoir si dans les environs 
il n’y ayoit pas quelques monuments antiques. I] nous répondit qu'il n’en connoissoit pas d’autres que 
ceux que nous avions yu la veille et dont on avoit tiré plusieurs pierres pour construire la maison 
d’Achmet. Nous visitémes la maison du haut en bas et n’apperctimes que des pierres trés poreuses et 
coquilleuses bien différentes par conséquent de celles dont parle Pausanias. 

’ Pausanias, II, 5, 5, 
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Keyoats. On voit encore des sources deau chaude. 


Hy en a aussi au pied du Mont Gé- 
ranien sur le golfe de Corinthe les restes des murs 


garnis de tours qui ont fermé l’Isthme, 
le thédtre et le stade ot se eélébroient les jeux en Vhonneur de Mélicerte.! 

Nous eussions désiré nous rendre dans PAttique en suivant les rivages de la mer pour 
y voir les rochers Scironiens ot Thésée precipita le brigand Sciron, mais cette route est 
interdite aux voyageurs. Les Tures forcent de passer le Mont Géranien ot ils ont établi 
un péeage. Dans un autre voyage par mer nous visitimes & notre aise ces affreux rochers 
et la roche Moluris et les restes du temple d’Athamas. Ce passage est une espece de cor- 
niche formée par une épaisse muraille pratiquée contre un immense rocher lisse incliné 
4 environ quarante-cing degrés. Deux trones d’arbres légérement couverts de terre forment 
une espece de pont & quarante pieds au-dessus de la mer, qui brise avec violence dans cet 
endroit. Ce chemin n’est permis qu’aux habitans de Mégare et des villages qui bordent 
lIsthme au pied du Mont Géranien. Pausanias dit: «Le chemin du Sciron est ainsi appellé 
parceque dans le tems qu’il commandoit les troupes de Mégare il le fit applanir pour la 
commodité des gens de pied. Ensuite par les ordres de VPempereur Hadrien il a été élargi 
a Vendroit ot il forme une espéce de gorge. Il est bordé par de grosses roches dont une se 
nomme Moluris. Ce fut de cette roche que se précipita Ino avec Mélicerte, le plus jeune de 
ses fils. Elle est consacrée & Leucothée et & Palémon et souillée par la cruauté de Sciron 
envers les passants qu il jettoit 4 la mer.»? Il y a été précipité luiméme par Thésée du 
sommet du Géranien que les habitans appellent Macriplai, Moxoimhay:. Nous etimes une 
des plus belles vues de la Gréce. Etant tournés au midi nous avions 4 droite le golfe de 
Corinthe, nous dominions presque toutes les montagnes du Péloponése, les sommets cou- 
verts de neige des Taygétes ainsi que toutes les montagnes d’Arcadie, le Parthénius, le 
Pholoé, le Ménale; on distinguoit Sicyone. De l’autre cdoté & gauche, le golfe Saronique, 
le port Cenchrée, Visle d’Aegina, le cap Sunium, le Laurium, le Mont Hymette, le cap Zoster, 
la ville d Athénes, le Pentelique, plus prés de nous lisle de Salamine, la patrie d’Ajax, plus 
célebre par la défaite des Perses; on distinguoit le lieu de combat, Vendroit ott nous avons 
vu depuis le trophée des Athéniens et de Thémistocle, la presquisle du Pirée ot je dé- 
couvris il y a quelques années le tombeau de ce grand homme et celui de Cimon, fils de 
Miltiade. L’Isthme paroissoit sous nous a plus de quatre cents toises. Nous quittions 


1 Foucherot, pp. 45—46: La ville de Corinthe quoiqu’assez étendue contient peu d’habitans. Les maisons 
y sont grandes et assez bien baties. Le bazar oceupe les cazernes que les Vénitiens y avoient baties, mais 
les monuments antiques y sont rares. Onze colonnes doriques, dont le fut est d’une seule piéce, sont ce 
que l’on y voit de mieux conservé. Prés du bazar on voit un massif en brique, dont il n'est plus possible 
de deviner le plan. Vers le haut de la ville est un rocher taillé, dans lequel on reconnoit les 00s des 
solives du batiment qu’y pouvoit étre appliqué. Un peu plus bas on appergoit des tombeaux Hee Glee 
le roe ainsique des égouts. Mais tous ces restes ne pourroient faire soupconner que cette ville a ete si 
riche, si dans plusieurs murs on ne retrouyoit des marbres, témoins de sa splendeur. Deux chapiteaux 
corinthiens en marbre trés mutilés sont les seuls restes de cet ordre qui y ayoit pris sa naissance. Quant 
& ce que renferme la citadelle nous n’en avons pu rien voir, lentrée en étant interdite aux voyageurs 
depuis les réyolutions de la Morée. 

2 Pausanias, 1, 44, 6—8. 
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& regret cette belle vue dont nous ne pouvions nous rassasier. Nous avions franchi la 
partie la plus élevée de cette route lorsqu’un autre point de vue aussi important mais d'un 
autre genre vint nous frapper. Nous distinguions a une trés grande profondeur au pied 
d’affreux précipices les ruines de Pagés sur le golfe Aleyon ou la mer de Crissa. Les hauts 
sommets du Parnasse, ceux de l’Hélicon et du Cythéron terminoient cette vue majestueuse 
& Vhorizon. Nous appercevions plus bas les montagnes qui separent la Mégaride du terri- 
toire sacré d’Eleusis. Nos regards se promenoient sur la plaine de Mégare et sur le Nisée, 
| sur les isles qui ferment le détroit de Salamine. 

Mégarus, dit Pausanias, se sauva du déluge de Deucalion guidé par une bande de grues 
qui voloient de ce cdté.t Il nagea jusqu’au sommet de cette montagne qui depuis s’est 
appelée Géranien, yeoern, mot qui signifie en Gree Vulgaire « grue ». Mégare n’a conservé 
que des inscriptions éparses dans ses ruines et quelques statues mutilées. Mais la terre 
apres les grosses pluies y restitue beaucoup de médailles, des vases, des Pénates. La 
pluspart sont des Cybelles. Nous y vimes des murs de la plus haute antiquité.? 

A Eleusis je dessinai le fragment de la Cérés de Praxitelle que les Anglais viennent 
denlever. Cette statue devoit avoir quinze pieds de proportion. Elle n’avoit d’entier que 
le col, une épaule, une partie du sein gauche et le modius qu’elle porte sur la téte. J’ai 
moulé ces restes précieux. Les platres appartiennent 4 la République et sont restes 
i Athénes avec plus de quarante caisses renfermant tous ce que j’ai pu mouler et beaucoup 
@autres objets intéressants, marbres, bas-reliefs et inscriptions sur des cippes. J’ai com- 
muniqué au Citoyen Clavier une de ces belles inscriptions trouvée dans les ruines du 
temple d’Amphiaraus prés Orope. J'ai laissé en outre une collection de meédailles d'un 
grand intérét. Tous ces objets étoient restés cachés lorsque je fus transferé d’Athenes 
dans les prisons de Constantinople en Thermidor de l’an neuf [1801)}.* 

D’Eleusis nous suivimes la Voie Sacrée pour nous rendre & Athénes. Nous avions passé 
le Céphisse qui West qu’un torrent et nous avions laissé a droite et & gauche des restes de 
monuments, des piédestaux, lorsque nous vimes a Vextrémité de la plaine et au pied du 
Corydallus deux courants d’eau salée qui se jettent & la mer au sortir d’un lac. Pausanias 
parle de ces courants; «on les prendroit», dit-il, «pour des fleuves, si Pon en jugeoit 
seulement par leurs cours, mais leurs eaux sont salées, ce qui donne lieu de croire qu’elles 


1 Pausanias, I, 40, 1. 

> Foucherot, pp. 48-49: Le 20 [novembre] nous parcourames les environs de Mégare et ne trouvames 
Vantiquité que deux figures en marbre de sept pieds de proportion, auxquelles il manquoit la téte. Au 
midy de la ville 4 une petite demie lieue est le port Nisée. Sur une petite colline prés du rivage est un 
ancien monastére autour duquel dans la plaine sont cing ou six chapelles comme lui en ruines. La ville 
de Mégare est assez étendue. Ses habitans au nombre de quinze mille sont tous Grees. 

* Foucherot, p. 49: Ce village [Eleusis], composé d’une douzaine de petites maisons ot demeurent des 
Albanois qui cultivent la plaine dans laquelle il est situé, est parsemé de débris de colonnes de marbre. 
Vers le bas de la petite colline il y en a plusieurs tambours de différentes diamétres dont les cannelures 
sont corinthiennes et ioniques. On y en trouve aussi de doriques avee des morceaux de chapitaux de ces 
différents ordres. Ainsi il n'est pas possible de deyiner si le monument qui étoit dans la place ou sont ces 
débris étoit ionique ou corinthien. 
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viennent de Chalcis », etc.1 C’étoit les anciennes limites des Athéniens et des Eleusiniens. 
Prés de 14 et au bord de la mer le chemin a été taillé dans le roc. Il se nomme le mauvais 
pas, xaxooxade. On passe ensuite prés d’un rocher orné dune quantité de petites niches 
ou jai encore vu le socle et les pieds dune statue. Ce passage étoit défendu par une 
tour. Une lieue plus loin et au plus haut de ce chemin entre le Mont Corydallus et le 
Mont Icare est un monastére nommé Daphni, qui paroit bati sur les ruines d’un temple 
dont il reste encore deux colonnes en place enclavées dans le mur de Péglise au 
couchant. Ces colonnes sont de marbre du Pentelique et Wordre ionique. On compte 
deux heures de marche de li & Athénes. On passe encore un petit défilé entre le 
Mont Poecile ot étoit un temple d’Apollon remplacé par une chapelle et l’on a pour le 
premier fois la vue de la belle plaine de PAttique. La citadelle d’Athénes, le temple 
de Minerve, les Propylées se distinguent déja au-dessus | de la forét d’oliviers. Rien 
de si agréable que cette vue. L’Hymette qui la termine fait fond a la ville. Il va en 
S'abaissant finir au cap Zoster. L’Anchesme plus prés de la ville et le Lycabétos qui 
s’étend au nord dans la plaine ne sont que des petites collines comparées a V?Hymette 
et au Pentelique. On a au couchant les ports, Pirée, Phalére et celui de Munichie, ot 
sont des ruines d'un temple de Diane, les isles d’Egine et celle de Calaurée célébre 
par lexil et la mort de Démosthéne, le Péloponése, Troezene, Epidaure, Hermione, et le 
cap Scylleum, que les modernes appellent encore SzxvAdo.? 

Je nai point décris Eleusis, sa plaine, ses ruines, l’aire de Triptoleme, ni une caverne 
que je fouillai pour satisfaire la curiosité du savant auteur d’Anacharsis. Je n’ai rien dit 
non plus des inscriptions que j’en enlevai dont une est Vinitiation d’Hadrien aux mystéres 
de la déesse. Elle sera publiée par le savant Villoison qui l’a copiée avant moi. Je ne fis 
alors que dessiner des vues et les bas-reliefs que j’ai moulés depuis, dont quelques plitres 
ont été apportés et sont exposés dans la salle des antiques au Louvre. Mes fouilles dans 
PAttique, 4 Marathon, les beaux bustes que je trouvai dans cette plaine célebre, la carte de 
VAttique et de la Béotie, le plan particulier d’Athénes, tout cela fait partie de mes voyages 
particuliers. M. De Choiseul posséde les trois bustes trouvés & Marathon au milieu des 
tombeaux; l'un est Lucius Verus, autre Mare-Auréle et le troisiéme Antonin. Is sont 
de marbre de Paros et d’une conservation parfaite. 

Nous partimes d’Athénes pour nous rendre par mer a Salonique. Nous éprouvames 
beaucoup de malheur dans ce voyage. Aprés avoir courru plusieurs fois le danger de 
perir nous fimes pris par un corsaire maltois qui nous garda trois jours & son bord. Salo- 
nique, comme lon sait, est une grande ville, trés peuplée et tres commercante, sur la pente 
@une colline. Ses murs sont baignés parla mer. On y voit plusieurs monuments antiques, 
deux arcs de triomphe, une rotonde. Des figures d’assez bon gottt ornent un attique au- 
dessus de cing colonnes corinthiennes; elles sont adossées & des pilastres de lun et VPautre 


1 Pausanias, I, 38, 1. F hee 
5 g ( rendi dl énes dans la maison de M. Gaspar 
2 Foucherot, p. 50: Le 21 [novembre]... nous nous rendimes 4 Athénes dans la maison de yaspary 
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céoté. Les sujets sont Ganyméde et Léda, Paris et Helene, Bacchus et Ariadne, une Victoire 
et une femme nue sans attributs. Ces figures sont de grandeur naturelle. 

Nous partimes par terre pour la vallée de Tempe et la vérification du cours du Pénée, 
sujet de notre voyage. Nous passimes ce fleuve sur un pont de pierre de construction 
turque fort long, ce qui annonce que le Pénée grossit beaucoup lors de la fonte des neiges. 
Nous avions laissé 4 droite ’Olympe, nous entrames dans la fameuse vallée que les 
modernes nomment la gueule du loup, dvyootouc.. La direction du fleuve dans cette 
pittoresque vallée est pendant deux lieues est et ouest; mais dés que Von en est sorti 
Larissa reste au sud-sud-ouest. La direction générale du Pénée de cette ville a l’entree de 
la vallée | est au nord ou nord-nord-est, ce qui donne gain de cause & M. De Choiseul sur 
M. D’Anville. L’amateur @’antiquités eut ici lavantage sur le célebre géographe. 

Larissa est une grande ville dans la plaine au bord du Pénée que Von y traverse sur 
un pont de pierre. La plaine est vaste, fertile et entourée de haates montagnes. L’Ossa 
et lOlympe étoient alors couverts de neige. Nous passames lAsope sur un pont de 
plusieurs arches au milieu de la plaine de Pharsale. Nous nous arrétames peu a la petite 
ville que les Grees appellent encore Pegoade. Nous arrivames a Zeton batie, je crois, sur 
les ruines de Lamia & l’extrémité du golfe Maliaque. Les Thermopyles sont A quatre lieues 
de 1a. Le chemin au bord de la mer est fort marécageux. Nous passames le Sperchius et 
nous arrivames au pied du Mont Oeta, plus célébre par le dévouement des Spartiates pour 
la liberté de la Gréce que par le bicher d’Hercule. Le chemin passe sur les restes de la 
muraille des Phociens. On voit des sources d’eau chaude, mais on cherche en vain les 
tombeaux des trois cents héros de Lacédémone et de ces braves Thespiens qui suivirent 
leur exemple. Le sédiment que les eaux déposent agrandit journellement ce passage. 
Nous continudmes notre route par un défilé d’un autre genre dans les gorges de l’Oeta, 
chemin dangereux souvent intercepté par les voleurs. Nous en rencontrames, mais nous 
dfimes notre salut & notre déguisement; nous étions vétus en Tartares et accompagnés 
d’un Tartare, courrier de la Porte. Nous laissimes Elatée dans la plaine et au pied du 
Parnasse. Les ruines de Coronée étoient & notre gauche. On n’y voit point de vestiges 
du temple de Minerve Itonia ou se tenoient les états de la Béotie. Entre cette ville et 
Alalcoméne nous passdmes & Chéronée, patrie de Plutarque. Nous n’y vimes point les 
trophées de Sylla, n’y le tombeau de ces braves Thebains qui perirent en combattant contre 
Philippe, mais nous y vimes un théatre taillé dans le rocher, des restes des murs de la 
forteresse et de belles inscriptions. Orchoméne est de l'autre cdté de la plaine et du 
Céphisse sur une colline qui s’avance dans le lac Copais. Il en reste une forteresse avec 
un grand escalier taillé dans une roche escarpée, et au pied de la colline les ruines du 
trésor de Minias, dont le dessus de la porte est une piéce de marbre blane de vingt-cing 
pieds de long et de quatre d’équarissage. Il étoit de la méme forme qui celui d’Atrée 
a Mycénes parfaitement décrit par Pausanias.! 


1 Pausanias, II, 16, 6. 
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Lebadée, en Gree Moderne Ayfedr, célebre par Pantre et les mystéres de Trophonius. 
On voyoit & Lébadée, dit Pausanias, la fosse d’Agaméde ott Trophonius fut englouti dans 
le bois sacré.t| On ne voit plus aujourd’hui qu'une chambre taillée dans le rocher prés les 
sources de la fontaine Hercyne. Cette chambre paroit celle ot linitié passoit la nuit avant 
d’étre introduit dans Pantre. Un bane régne & l’entour. Le rocher est rempli de niches 
qui ont eu leurs statues. Je crois avoir trouvé ouverture de cet antre; elle est murée; 
jai tenté de la déblayer; les Tures et les autres habitans ne m’ont point donné le tems de 
satisfaire ma curiosité. Au dernier voyage que je fis 4 Lébadée lan neuf [1801] en cherchant 
le bois sacré au-dessus du rocher ov est Vantre, je trouvai une inscription d'une trés haute 
antiquité ot se lit le nom de la ville AEBAAE. Je cherchai inutilement la statue de 
Trophonius | par Praxitelle. Pausanias dit qu'elle avoit les attributs d’Esculape.2 Un 
petit chateau et quelques baraques occupent emplacement du temple et du bois sacré. 
Il n’y reste pas les moindres traces d’antiquités. 

Thebes, aujourdhui Onéa, na conservé qu'une porte en marbre d’une petite proportion, 
quelques sarcophages et des troncons de colonnes. Mais la fontaine Isméne et celle de 
Mars subsistent. Un aquedue moderne porte l'eau de cette derniére dans la Cadmée qui 
compose aujourd hui toute la ville. Les habitans en sont lourds et grossiers, fort adonnés 
a Peau de vie et au vin. La plaine de Thébes est trés fertile et froide, la neige couvre les 
plaines de Béotie et jamais ne séjourne sur celles de l’Attique. Il y a pour la végétation 
la différence d'un mois. A une lieue et demie de la ville on passe ’Asope qui prend sa 
source a Platée. Des branches du Cythéron séparent la Béotie de ’Attique. On y entre 
par trois défilés dont j’aurai occasion. de parler. Quand on a passé le Cythéron on est 
dans la plaine d’Eleutére entre cette derniére montagne et le Parnéte. On descend dans 
VPAttique par Cacha, village sur les ruines d’Acharnés. Les habitans comme ceux de cette 
bourgade antique sont encore charboniers et regardés par les Athéniens avec une sorte de 
mépris. ; 

Nous avions visité les fameux souterrains du Copais. Pausanias dit, autrefois le fleuve 
Céphisse alloit tomber & la mer par des routes quil s’étoit faites dans les montagnes. 
Hercule boucha ces conduits.* Nous avons vu de distance en distance des puits faits sur 
ces souterrains et aussi leur sortie 4 la mer du cété de l’ancienne Opounte au midi de la 
ville de Talante. Une histoire m’a été faite par des paysans étant au bord du Copais. 
Deux fréres géants s’étoient partagés le pays, Pun étoit berger et avoit les montagnes, 
Vautre cultivoit la plaine. S’étant brouillés, le berger boucha les canaux avec de la laine. 
Je n’ose mettre ce conte, crainte de n’étre pas cru, tant il a de rapport a Vhistoire de 
Pausanias. 

Nous vimes le détroit de l’Euripe & Chalcis, aujourd’hui Négrepont, que les Grecs 
appellent Evoumy et les Tures Eyevfog, dont les Italiens ont fait Negroponte. C’est ainsi que 

1 Pausanias, 1X, 37, 7. 


2 Pausanias, IX, 39, 4. 
8 Pausanias, IX, 38, 7. 
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les mots se corrompent en passant dans les langues étrangeres. Les cartes de l’Archipel 
offrent & cet égard des erreurs quil seroit bon de corriger. Ainsi V’Italien a changeé 
Hymetos en Monte-Mato et le Ture a traduit le mot italien Delydag, mont fou. Je pourrois 
citer bien d’autres exemples; Stancho les Grecs disent encore Cos, Setines les Grecs disent 
toujours Athina, Stalimene est encore Lemnos, etc. Les géographes auroient dus étre plus 
attentifs et plus scrupuleux 4 adopter des noms défigurés par les ignorants qui leur ont 
donnés leurs journaux. Pour revenir 4 l’Euripe, son flux et reflux n’a rien de regle. Des 
observations soigneusement faites m’ont convaincu que ce phénomene qui a fait le désespoir 
des Grecs, amateurs du marveilleux, n’a point comme ils l’ont cru de périodes fixes et 
réguliéres; il est simplement l’effet des vents; il est régulier dans les saisons ow ils le sont, 
et varient toujours avec eux. Un rocher sur lequel est un fort occupe le milieu du detroit. 
On y arrive par un pont de pierre de trois petites arches et un pont-levis communique 
4 la ville sur un canal de trois pieds de large. De petits batiments y passent. 

J’ai visité depuis les cOtes et les creux de I’Eubée, Tanagre, Rhamnus et Orope. J'ai 
revu presque tous les endroits que je viens de mentionner et de plus l’Archipel, Constantin- 
ople, la Troade, la cOte de Carie et la Basse-Egypte. Ces voyages seront le sujet d'une 
notice particuliére. 


C. G. LOWE 


THE MONUMENT WITH THE MARATHON EPIGRAMS: 


When a new fragment of I.G., 12, 763 came out of the wall of a modern house in 
the region of the Athenian Agora, the writer reédited the whole monument as a cenotaph 
for the men who fell at Marathon.2 I supported my identification with the argument 
that both epigrams referred to the battle of Marathon and that the demonstrative pronoun 
oide required the accompaniment of a list of names, 7.e. the names of the one-hundred- 
ninety-two Athenians who fell in the battle. I showed, furthermore, that the casualty 
lists resembled ordinary grave monuments of the period except for a plurality of names. 
When a grave stele had an ordinary poros base, the epigram was engraved on the stele 
itself, but when it had amore elegant base of marble, the epigram was inscribed across 
the front of the base as in the case of the Pythagoras monument at the Ceramicus, 
I.G., 1*, 1034. The latter, therefore, served as a model for my reconstruction (cf. Figure 1): 
a marble stele with the list of the fallen, a marble base with the epigrams, and possibly 
a foundation consisting of three courses of poros blocks. 

In a recent article * Adolf Wilhelm, who likewise believes that both of its epigrams refer 
to the battle of Marathon, has nevertheless rejected my reconstruction of the monument 
containing the Marathon epigrams, and he has himself suggested in its place another type. 
I regret to find myself in disagreement with so eminent a master, but after careful con- 
sideration I am still unable to credit his reasons for rejecting my reconstruction, and 
I have concluded that the monument which he himself has imagined is impossible because 
it contradicts the archaeological evidence. 


1 Drawings by Piet de Jong. Photograph by H. Wagner. 

2 Hesperia, 11 (1933), pp. 480—494, where on the evidence of a passage in the anonymous Life of 
Aeschylus (Wilamowitz, p. 4) I assigned the first epigram to Simonides and argued that the second was 
the rival epigram of Aeschylus. The bibliography of articles following the publication of the new frag- 
ment is already large. J. L. Myres, “Simonides, Aeschylus and the Battle of Marathon,” Antiquity, VIII 
(1934), pp. 176-178. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, “ Perserepigramme von der Athenischen Agora,” Hermes, 
LXIX (1934), pp. 204-206. W. Peek, “ Zu den neuen Perserepigrammen,” Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 389-343. 
To objections raised by Hiller von Gaertringen and Peek against my interpretation I replied in another 
article, “The Marathon Epigrams,” A.J. Ph., LVI (1935), pp. 193-201. Adolf Wilhelm, Anzeiger der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, 1934, pp. 89-107. P. Maas and L. Wickert, “Zu den Perserepigrammen,” 
Hermes, LXX (1935), pp. 235-238. C.M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to Simonides (Oxtord, 
Clarendon Press, 1936), pp. 355-357. The letters rovotadeu[--] in line 3 were correctly interpreted as 
total’ (= toicds) adaw([- -| first by Hiller von Gaertringen. 

3 “Drei auf die Schlacht yon Marathon beziigliche Gedichte,” Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, 1934, pp. 89-118. 


The Pythagoras Monument at the Ceramicus 
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Fig. 1. Reconstruction of Monument with Marathon Epigrams 
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Wilhelm has returned to an old suggestion of his that the monument was of an archaic 
type on which the inscription ran not from left to right but from top to bottom. shine 
preserved face which I have called the left side of the base is, according to Wilhelm, 
the top of the monument; the preserved face which I call the top of the base would be 
the right side of the monument; and the preserved face which I call the bottom of the 
marble block would be the left side. This monument, then, stood in the Agora, probably 
in the Stoa of the Herms, where perhaps some of the epigrams, he thinks, were not 
inscribed actually on herms. 

But the dressing of the stone at the beginning of the new fragment proves that it 
was not a vertical block as Wilhelm requires. He has imagined a monument of which 
the left and right sides are perfectly smooth, and of which the front and top are rough- 
picked. The wider smooth band for the inscription on the front might conceivably have 
run down the edge rather than the middle of the face, but there would be no reason for 
continuing over the top the same lopsided decoration (a wide smooth band along the 
right edge, a narrow smooth band along the front edge and the left edge, and a carefully 
rough-picked surface in the middle). Wilhelm cited no parallel for this decorative scheme. 
Indeed, he could not, because a monument with this infelicitous decoration would be an 
architectural monstrosity. The wider smooth band along the same edge of two contiguous 
faces is explainable only as marking the upper edge of the front and side of a horizontal block. 

We may now consider Wilhelm’s objection to my reconstruction of the monument as 
a cenotaph inscribed with the names of the fallen and consisting of a marble stele set 
in a marble base that is the part to which the two extant fragments belong. He argues 
most persuasively that the old fragment, being 0.177 m. thick, in that case would neces- 
sarily have retained some trace of the socket in which the stele was set, and in the mind 
of the reader rises the image of the typical Hellenistic stele with a narrow poros base. 
The monument, however, is not Hellenistic, nor does it record a decree, and it is not 
a poros base with a purely utilitarian purpose but one of marble fitting into the aesthetic 
scheme. Fortunately the question is very easily settled by examining other marble bases 
of the archaic and classical periods. We may start, then, with the Pythagoras monument, 
which served as the model for my reconstruction of the monument with the Marathon 
epigrams. Although it consists of a smaller stele and a smaller base than the one with 
the Marathon epigrams, the distance from the front of the block to the socket is 0.25 m. 
(Height of base, 0.25 m.) See Figure 2. 

Leaving the Pythagoras monument on the right and continuing along the path at the 
Ceramicus, one can see another base of Pentelic marble at the left by the Eridanus. The 
stele is broken away in the socket. It is another funerary monument. The inscription 
which is engraved on the base dates from the archaic period and will soon be published 
by Werner Peek. Although the monument consisted of a smaller stele and a smaller 
base than that with the Marathon epigrams, the distance from the front of the block to 
the socket is 0.21m, (Height of base 0.26 m.) Dr. Kiibler has generously granted me 
permission to publish the sketch in Figure 3. 
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Fig. 2. Top of Base of Pythagoras Monument 
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Fig. 3. Top of Marble Base found at Ceramicus in 1935 
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At the entrance to the Epigraphical Museum is another marble base (EM 12809), 0.28 m. 
high, with an archaic inscription:? 


YEMATODEY MI! KPI 
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Fig. 4. Inseribed front of EM 12809 


The stele is not preserved although the socket remains. The monument consisted of 
a smaller stele and a smaller base than that with the Marathon epigrams, and yet the 
distance from the front of the block to the socket is 0.235 m. (See Figure 5.) 

With these parallels in mind we may reconstruct the base with the Marathon epigrams 
as in Figure 6, on the model of the Pythagoras monument.” I assume a width of 0.60 m. 
for the socket because that is about the width of the stele of the casualty list [.G., 1?, 


1 The base was found by peasants somewhere in the plain of Marathon, and the existence of it was 
reported by G. Soteriades in the Hoaxtixc tijs ‘Agyatodoyimis “Etaige(as, 1933, pp. 42-43. Soteriades assigned 
it to the first half of the sixth century and edited it 2tuwa rdde ent xov[----] with the observation that 
the rest was illegible, I think that the name can be recovered in the second line. In the first line, 
moreover, it seems to me that the stone-cutter started to write éoré and changed to ezu/, for the letter 
before the mw appears to be corrected from sigma to iota. This correction misled Soteriades into reading 
em for ue. The next to the last letter of line 1 does resemble an omicron, but it resembles still more the 
archaic rho in the dedication of Iphicrates which J. Kirchner illustrates, Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum 
(Berlin, 1935), Tafel 6. I read the inscription: 

Stua td0° Eiui xov 
[roy] Tedéq~o ‘Age 
[Jvalo]. ; 


It began as an epigram but the name would not fit in the metre. The adjective xo|tov] may refer to 
the pretentiousness of the marble base. The oceurrence of the word °4qdvatos, if my reading is correct, 
does not oblige us to date the inscription after the reforms of Cleisthenes, because Aphidna was one of 
the oldest and most important localities of Attica. (See Milchhoefer’s article, Real- Encyclopédie, 1, 2719 f.) 
With the man’s name may be compared Prosopographia Attica 13576. The letters are 0.035 m. high. 

* The same proportions (not the same actual measurements) are assumed for the base with the Marathon 


epigrams. The space occupied by the preserved letters indicates that the complete distichs were inscribed 
on a surface ca. 1.05 m, long. 
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Fig. 5. Top of EM 12809 
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929, which contains a few less names. Obviously the thickness of the extant fragments 
is not great enough so that the cutting for a socket would have been preserved. 

Furthermore, when Wilhelm (p. 107) cites the finding-place of the easily transportable 
new fragment as an argument that the monument originally stood in the Agora, although 
the old and larger fragment came from the other side of the Acropolis from Hadrian 
Street, he is unnecessarily surprised at the suggestion that a stone from the Ceramicus, 
for example, should appear in the region of the Agora. He has forgotten the great difference 
between discovery in an ancient context and discovery in a modern wall. When a man 
at the end of the eighteenth or at the beginning of the nineteenth century set out to 
build himself a house, a cart gathered stones for him at any convenient place, and both 
the Acropolis and the Ceramicus were near the Agora. It so happens that by far the 
largest single group of inscriptions at the Agora is constituted at present of funeral 
monuments from the Ceramicus, and almost all of these have come from walls or fill of 
the Turkish and modern periods. 

The fundamental difference between my explanation and that of Wilhelm lies in the 
interpretation of the demonstrative pronouns corde in the first epigram and cofode (written 
toioc’) in the second. As evidence that the pronoun ofde indicates the presence of a list 
of names I could point to a vast multitude of epigraphical documents. If so, it must 
here have been the casualty list for the obvious reason that it would have been impossible 
to engrave the names of all the ten-thousand who participated in the battle. This use 
of ede is familiar, not only from the extant casualty lists and the epigrams which ac- 
company them, but also from a great number of literary epigrams on those who have 
fallen in battle, for these epigrams too were conceived as accompanying a list of names. 


Wilhelm has restored the inscription as follows: 
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Wilhelm explains the demonstrative corde in line 1 as pointing ahead to a relative 
clause. I, on the other hand, feel that this is impossible. A relative clause dependent 
upon corde might well have followed, but the demonstrative pointed to a list of names. 
Such a use of ofde at the most would be comparatively rare. With a similar thought in 
the Kion epigram the poet expressed himself, not ovde of - -, but éxeivor of --. To assume 
also in the second epigram a rare use of ofde instead of the simple interpretation that 
it refers to the same list of names as does the pronoun in the first epigram, seems to 
me rather forced. But after all, where is the relative clause in the second epigram ? 
Does not the word coiode here require a list of names? . 

Wilhelm, moreover, concludes (p. 107) that since according to his restoration the epi- 
grams say that these men have won the battle and saved both Athens and all Hellas, 
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the erm cannot belong to a monument in honor of the heroic dead, because it was 
not just the one-hundred-ninety-two fallen who won the battle but all the ten-thousand 
oe I, however, feel that a poet might not have been so exact as Wilhelm. Especially 
if he himself had fought in the famous battle, as I believe about the author of the second 
epigram, or even if he did not, the poet might well have said of the fallen heroes that 
with their courage they had saved Athens and had destroyed the Persian host, and he 
might not have feared that his readers would receive the impression that the rest of the 
ten-thousand had given no help. Therefore in Wilhelm’s version of the epigram I find 
nothing incompatible with my own thesis, but, if there were, it would not prove anything, 
for Wilhelm’s restoration, or that of anyone else, is only a restoration which, because 
of the character of the inscription and the size of the lacuna, could never be more than 
a mere possibility. 

It is interesting to consider the first poem in comparison with the epigram on the 
men who fell at Tegea:? 


tarde Ov croigamwr costar ovy (zero KaTtVOS 
alfgon dcuouévng evgvydoov Teyéng, 
ot Bovhorto moh wey elevrbeoia vebahviay 
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The latter epigram once stood on the lower part or on the base of a stele engraved with 
the names of the fallen, but now lost; or, at least, it was composed as for this type of 
monument. Both Hiller von Gaertringen? and Wilhelm have recognized that it displays 
the influence of the first of the two Marathon epigrams. In my opinion it displays even 
an affinity of type, but I should be censured for exaggerating a literary reminiscence 
into an identity of literary type, if I based my argument upon it. And yet with less 
reason, it seems to me, Wilhelm has done just that in comparing the second of the two 
Marathon epigrams with the epigram on the Athenians who fought at Eion. 
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The Eion epigram according to Aeschines (Ctes., 184) adorned a herm, but our stone 
is obviously not a herm. The Eion epigram belongs to a series with which it is joined 
by the strong connective xa/, but the second of the Marathon epigrams is a unit by itself 
like any of the three elegies on the monument for the men who fell at Potidaea. In the 
Marathon epigram does not occur the particle rove to suggest that the event happened 


1 Anth. Pal., VU, 512 (= Hiller von Gaertringen, Hist. Gr. Kpigr., no. 39). In the Anthology the epi- 
gram is attributed to Simonides. 


2 Hermes, LUXIX (1934), p. 204. 
16* 
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long ago.! In the Eion epigram does not occur the word ode to indicate a list of names 
accompanying the inscription. 

Professor Meritt has written to me that he has seen at London the stone with the 
epigrams of 1.G., 12,945 on the Athenians who fell at Potidaea, and that he finds in this 
block an excellent parallel for the stone with the Marathon epigrams. The front face is 
smooth and earries the three epigrams. The top surface is in part preserved (a small 
section about 6 >< 12 cm. near the left end), and is smooth like the front. It was meant 
to be seen and no other object stood on top of it. The left end of the block is preserved, 
and has anathyrosis, down the front side and across the top—not along the bottom. This 
base was not free-standing, then, like the Marathon one, but was set next to some other 
monument on the left. A modern saw has cut away the whole reverse of the stone, 
leaving now a depth of only 18 cm. (at bottom) to 15 cm. (at top). This modern saw 
cut in from the original top surface almost to the bottom, and then the front was split 
off. The area of cutting and the area of splitting are perfectly clear, and prove that 
we are dealing with the original top and bottom surfaces. In other words, the height 
of the stone, 0.32 m., is the entire original height. The cutting for the stele with the 
names would have been on the other piece which is now lost. The notion that there was 
ever a sculptured relief above the inscription is erroneous, and it arose only because 
years ago Boeckh in looking over Fauvel's notes combined into one monument two quite 
separate drawings that happened to be on the same page (cf. C..G., 1, 170 and p. 906). 


“Cf Hal. Wade-Gery, J, 2.5), LIL 41933). pp. 7182: 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHLIUS! 


The inscriptions discussed in this article were found at Phlius during the investigations 
made there in 1924 by Dr. C. W. Blegen of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, under the direction of Dr. B. H. Hill? 

The most important are a group of archaic in- 


x 


scriptions, now at Herakleion, where a bath of ancient 
Nemea has been converted into a small museum. 
They are cut on blocks of poros whose peculiar 
working is sufficiently significant to merit description 
(Fig. 1). The face with the inseription is, on the 
average block, 0.77 m. by 0.265 m.; the third dimension 
is 0.77m. The top surface is square, with anathyrosis 
in front and back, and is otherwise smooth and flat. 
The left side has anathyrosis on the front, top, and 
back edges. The right side has a vertical channel, 
roughly cut, about 0.05 m. wide and 0.13 m. to 015m. — Pig 1. One of the blocks bearing the 
from the front edge, and a similar one cut at an archaic inscriptions from Phlius 
equal distance from the back edge. <A vertical semi- 
circular channel 0.12 m. wide, also roughly worked, marks the centre of the surface. 
On the bottom there are two narrow grooves similar to those on the side and connecting 
with them, extending parallel to the face of the block. Between them the surface is 
worked smoothly in a shallow, gently curving, depression. The front and back surfaces 
are finished smoothly. In addition to the blocks bearing inscriptions, several others of 
the same description were found built into walls and graves of the Roman period. Those 
used in graves were generally placed as cover slabs for long, narrow, trench-like crypts, 
the walls of which were also, in part, built of the same blocks. 

1. This inscription appears on a surface 0.81 m. by 0.265 m. The thickness of the block 
is 0.67 m. The text extends from left to right along the lower edge of the block, the top line 


1 This article is the result of study undertaken as a school paper for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, begun in December, 1934. I wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Richard Stillwell, 
then Director, for permission to publish it; to Professor C. A. Robinson for his initial suggestion and con: 
stant help; to Professor C. W. Blegen, Professor Oscar Broneer, Professor C. D. Buck, and Mr. Sterling 
Dow for their bountiful and always kindly offered assistance. Mr. Joseph Shelley I want to thank for 


the drawings. St a. 
2 ©. W. Blegen, “ Excavations at Phlius, 1924," Art and Archaeology, XX, pp. 23-80. 
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of the letters being about 0.18 m. from the upper edge of the block. The omicron is a circle 
inscribed with a compass, having a diameter of 0.04m. The other letters average 0.07 m. 
in height; the lower ends are in many cases obliterated by the mutilation of the lower edge 
of the block (Fig. 2, and Fig. 3, top).' The inscription reads: ---]& xat hInrozxeet(ye. 


The recognized affinity of this alphabet with the Corinthian’ is the sole basis for the 
dating of the inscription, whose clarity of cutting, regular arrangement, and beauty of 
form make it rank high as an example of archaic writing. The three-bar iota, in the 
Corinthian vase inscriptions, falls in the first half of the sixth century; the four-bar form 
is characteristic of earlier periods, and the straight cofa occurs with increasing frequency 
after the middle of the century, until at the beginning of the fifth century it becomes 
the standard form.? Another significant Jetter is the a. In this inscription the highest 
bar crosses the vertical line below its apex. This does not occur, apparently, in the 
Corinthian inscriptions, and may indicate that the form is early in the evolution of the 
Phliasian alphabet. The forms of the kappa, with high vertical bars and rather short 
arms, are also early. 

2. This inscription appears on a surface 0.77 m. by 0.255 m.; the thickness of the block 
is 0.77 m. Across the lower edge of the block is the inscription, written retrograde. It 
is 0.15 m. from the upper edge. of the stone. The omicron is a circle inscribed with a 
compass, having a diameter of about 0.03 m. The koppa is 0.055 m. in height; the other 
letters about 0.04 m. The beginning of the line, at the right, is missing (Fig. 4, and Fig. 5, 


Mo Or 


bottom). The line reads: h]ée?og évdéto at Aije (Ade) vor to[- - - 


SAOTAA A 


= 


Fig. 4. A drawing of archaic inscription No, 2 


‘No.1 and No. 4 are also illustrated by Blegen, Joc. cit., p. 27. 

* Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887, Denlsits 
* In view of the scarcity of archaic inscriptions on stone, most of the information must be drawn 
from the vase inscriptions. For these, and for the best and latest discussions of the Corinthian alphabet 
see H.G. G. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, pp. losff. Also Agnes Newhall Stillwell, “ Eighth cs: 
tury n.c, Inscriptions from Corinth,” A.J.4., XXXVIII (1935), pp. 605-610. : 
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Fig. 3. A photograph of inscriptions Nos. 1, 3, and 4, counting from top to bottom. 
(Nos. 3 and 4 are also illustrated by Blegen, loc. cit., p. 27) 


: ae ere ie. Abrtets 
Fig. 5. A photograph of archaic inscription No. 2 (below), and of the Christian 
monogram, No. 5 (above) 
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The iofa again is the only definite clue for dating the inscription, which, like the first, 
would seem to fall about the middle of the sixth century. The san and the mw, the latter 
with the fourth bar at an angle, not extending to the base line, are early, but the evidence 
for their disappearance is not definitive. 

A consideration of the character resembling the figure 8 leads to interesting results. 
The symbol consists of a circle inscribed with a compass exactly like the omicron, placed 
in the direct level of the line, with an exactly similar circle tangent to its lower edge 
but slightly to the left of the central vertical axis. It must be a vowel, following initial 
lambda, and it is possible that the lower circle is a mistake and that omucron only is 
meant.' On the other hand, if the lower circle had been an error, it was a gross one, 
quite out of keeping with the general care and precision of the other cutting. Moreover, 
from its position slightly to the left of the upper circle, it would seem naturally to have 
been cut later in the progression from right to left. Everyone to whom I have shown 
the stone finds difficulty in believing that it is a slip on the part of the stone cutter, 
and I am convinced that this explanation can be used only as a last resort. 

The combination of two omucrons to represent omega occurs to one, but produces no 
good reading. Furthermore, in éydéro, omega is represented by the simple circle. Eta is 
the remaining possibility. In the Corinthian alphabet eta and epsilon were normally B; 
£ is sometimes epsilon, but more often epsilon-iota.2, The Sicyonian form for epsilon is X. 
Special symbols for eta are lacking. In the Phliasian alphabet &€ represents epsilon and 
possibly the diphthong (cf. évdéro). An attempt to distinguish eta might quite plausibly 
result in a modification of B, X, or even the aspirate, B, to 8 to represent the required 
sound. One needs look no farther than Phlius itself to find the origin for this, but the 
presence at this time of a symbol for e¢a in Crete, Rhodes, and other islands, where the 
dialect is Doric,? points to a parallel. The change in the islands seems to have been 
due to influence from Ionia, whereas the innovation here, unique to the mainland, seems 
to develop from the local problems and materials. It is worth pointing out, however, 
that the Ionic form zedre instead of West Greek awoére in No. 8 below may indicate an 
Tonic force at work in this region. 

The sense of the line is, in any event, that the oath shall be binding if someone desires 
or is willing to do something. 

3. A third similar block having a surface 0.74 m. by 0.26 m. and a thickness of 0.77 m., 
bears two inscriptions. Across the top runs a retrograde line of archaic letters, the epi- 
graphical characteristics of which are exactly those of No. 2. The letters measure 0.04 m. 


1 aa 5 = fs mae ‘ 2 a ; ew 
In response to a letter from me, Prof. Carl D. Buck, who has seen the inscriptions, and to whom I 
sent a small photograph, kindly made an answer in which he inclines to this view. He considers that 
e ower ire rc Mid x ’ 7 ypc A 7 } rae 7 ory . s 
th lower cirele was mistakenly cut first, and that the intention was to write Adv, third person singular 
optative with early contraction, on the analogy of I.G., IV, 506, Saurovoyde. 
Pg ay = ‘ ; ne : 2 , 
Payne, op. cit., p. 158; ©. D. Buck, Greek Dialects, ed. 2, 1928, p. 28, sect. 28; ILG., 1V, 348, 358: 846 
3 yh On can Luoma ce Pals . ye F é ox ; 5 
; Buck, op. cit., p. 27, sect. 25e. Fox Crete, idem, p. 261 note; ef. Roehl, Imagines, p. 7, nos. 1 to 3. 
For Rhodes, Buck, op. cit., p. 251, nos. 93 and 94; Roehl, Imagines, p. 32, nos. 1 and 2. 
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in height, with the exception of the san, which is 0.045 m. in height, and the kappa, 
which is 0.05 m. high. The omicron is a cirele inscribed with a compass, and has a dia- 
meter of 0.03 m. (Fig. 6; Fig. 3, top line on bottom block). The line reads: --]co xa 
Acoreatog toyely]. 


IJRYATIOTAS | TTARAY), 


Fig. 6. A drawing of inseription No. 3 


The first letter of the preserved text can hardly be anything but san. The two vertical 
lines are preserved, and although the V mark at the top which should connect them is 
not clear in the photograph, it can be detected on the stone. The lambda seems on the 
illustration to be a nu, but it is too close to the alpha, and the third bar was obviously 
caused by chipping. Following the alpha are three equidistant parallel vertical lines. 
The upper edge is so mutilated that the cuttings for the top cannot be determined with 
certainty, but the only possible restoration is san and tau. The date of this inscription 
is that of No. 2, and on the same grounds. The name Acoteatog is possibly a version 
of Asdortoatoe. 

Inscriptions 2 and 3 are similar to 1.G., IV, 439, a, bande. Of these, a and b were 
discovered by Fourmont, and recorded solely in his uncertain copies; c¢ was found by 
Ross while looking for a and b (Fig. 7). 1.G., IV, 439 1 is built into the south wall of 
a church of St. Nicholas, just above the modern town of Nemea, formerly called St. George. 
The measurements of the letters agree perfectly with those of the inscriptions discussed 
above. The visible face of the block measures 0.75 m. by 0.26 m. The other dimension 
is not available, nor is it possible to observe the treatment of the other surfaces, but 
there can be no doubt that the block is, or originally was, exactly similar to the new 
blocks. The entire church, indeed, is built of such blocks, recut into smaller pieces, but 
the characteristic cuttings are still visible in several places. The “monastery ” mentioned 
in the note is built in the same way. The text is probably, as in the Corpus: git’ hée?or 
6t & wpéde(ca. The aspirates of Gee and & have been lost by psilosis.? 


' Struck by the similarity of epigraphical and textual elements of these inscriptions with those found 
at Phlius, I have searched for all of them at modern Nemea, but failed to find either a or 6. According 
to Fourmont, the former was found in a wall of a monastery of Hagios Nicolaos of the Altar, near Hagios 
Georgios; the latter, he said, was in a monastery of the same name. I could find from the villagers no 
information concerning either a monastery or a church of this name. Not far from the church of St. Nicholas 
found by Ross and others, including myself, are some ruins identified by the villagers as those of a former 
church of St. Nicholas, but the remains fail to produce any inscription. A building below this ruin, at 
the edge of the village, is called an old monastery, but this has no inscription that I could find. A church 
at the peak of the mountain above the town is now known as the Prophet Elias, but is said to be the 
site of a former church of St. Nicholas. I could find no inscription here, either. Probably both a and b 
have disappeared. 

2 Buck, op. cit., p. 49; esp. sect. 58 a. 
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Of a it is said in the Corpus that possibly two blocks are involved, the lower one 
upside down. Even in Fourmont’s time they must have been badly mutilated. One may 
assume that his copy is fairly accurate, since his copy of b is perfectly reasonable, and 
his copy of a preserves all the defects that one might expect to find on a stone. In this 
case, the lower line of a@ may read, retrograde and inverted: b]m6 toiv hdgua (hdoPta). 
The sixth character seems more probably nw than san, as in the Corpus, and the other 
restorations of the Corpus do more violence than is necessary. 

The upper line of a is more difficult. The first three characters, if properly re- 
corded, may be delta, epsilon, and either omicron, phi or koppa; probably omicron. ‘They 
must represent the end of a word, and on such 
uncertain readings it is scarcely worth while to 
attempt a restoration. The remaining letters may 


Sy NAb MA q At & K read thus: & Cole Céx[a (uv@y? or the like). The 


lOLlo 4 rhBO b L L / problems involved are solved by restoring the 
normal zeta of this group, I, for the mark like 
b an inverted T, in the fifth and tenth places. The 


alpha and iota in the eighth and ninth places 

-MOPIOBNOTSATIIZA must be reversed, but such a correction is common 
enough in epigraphy, and in this case we have 

Z a second hand with whose mental slips to deal. 


: The use of zela for delta in Céxa (déxa) is not 
g POASTOYOPIOB | f 


\ 
{yt Meso, 


unparalleled in early inscriptions,! nor can the 


fact that delta is used elsewhere rule too strongly 


against this restoration.?2, We have here what 
Fig. 7. A photographie copy of 1.@., 1V, 439 Yemains of the statement of the penalty for the 
violation of the oath. 

I.G., IV, 4896, again on the reasonable assumption that the copy is fairly correct, 
reads: déSerau tots héePovg (vor hdePor ?). 

The fact that we have here three archaic inscriptions from Phlius (Nos. 2 and 3, and 
1.G.,1V,439¢), cut on similar uncommon blocks, epigraphically exactly similar, and textually 
similar in that the two which do not consist only of names concern AdePor, is suggestive. 
The fact that other inscriptions from the same place (/.G., IV, 439 b, and the second line 
of a) have the same subject matter is also suggestive, although we have no way of 
comparing the architectural and epigraphical points. These inscriptions are retrograde. 

We have also from this same place two inscriptions reading from left to right (No. 1 
and 1G LV, 4389 a, first line). Of these, we know that number one is written in larger 
letters than the retrograde text, but is of the same approximate date, and is cut on the 


* Elean inscriptions, Roehl, Imagines, p. 112, nos. 3 and 4; p. 114, no. 9. Buek, op. cit., p. 54, sect. 62, 2. 


An inscription from Camirus in Rhodes of the sixth century uses both delta and zeta in the same 
Mies LAG MLL TOs 
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4 


Same sort of block. Evidently, then, it was at lea 


st on the same building. That there 
may have been two inscriptions, or many, 


on one building is indisputable, but it is 


also possible that all these texts might go together, having to do with the regulation 
c Bie’ 


of the conduct of those devoted to a particular sanctuary, thus (perhaps boustrophedon 
throughout) : 


= [--=--- SARC NL OOO TC ne Dea ie S tyne eee eee ] 
<- [--==-- UUCOSTOW ODT Ut |= aoe = Ble a 2s eee eS ] 
SoC CCA nt ate len Onion? Were See ee | 
< [---=--- ] d&erar todrg hdePove (réy WOO? Gr): [= en ee | 
< [=22-2 ] giv’ héoPor btu & wpédelta --- ott? hog? ov btu - - - -] 
< [----- PROC LOC Re NUETOMaLiit voy Tol == = 2- =e eae ] 
4- [as-45 ]g zat Adoteatog coye[y] ; 


4. About 0.04 m. below the archaic inscription No.3 are carved four lines of text 
reading from left to right in much later characters. The preserved text is evidently part 
of a much larger document, since it is incomplete at both ends, and the scant traces of 
a fifth line are visible along the bottom edge of the block. The letters are not stoichedon, 
but are well cut. They are 0.025 m. high, and about 0.0225 m. wide. The omega is almost 
0.03 m. wide at the base, with flaring apices. The single example of beta is rather crude, 
the upper half being much smaller than the lower (Fig. 3, lower part of bottom block). 


[amt to6 ---- tloyortog hore Hew tat “Andd[wr ------- ] 
[----------- ] ey Te Toig modtEgoy yodvoig édid[ooay - - - - - i 
[----------- ] ta GeGe TOY xoatilo|tevdrvtwy Bou[fa@yr - - - -] 
[--------- fujO0G Oe xal ev tH\t él|vearaxdr éy [=-----=—-- ] 
fee ee lie Belay eee 2 ee ae 


The letters in general exhibit strong influence from the magnificent Roman majuscules, 
in their squareness and extreme regularity. The tendency towards apices on the ends 
of all vertical or horizontal bars; the broken cross bar of the alpha; the equal vertical 
hastae of the pi, and the extension of the top bar beyond the two hastae in that letter; 
the turn-up at the base of the omega; and the possible, although uncertain, separation 
of the central horizontal bar of the epsilon: all these indications suggest a date in the 
time of Augustus. 

dhe sense is, im general, not, difficult to determine. In line 7 the first word can 
scarcely be anything but ¢Joyortoc; part of the rho is preserved. The office of archon 
in Phlius is not, apparently, ‘known. It is always possible that reference is being made 
here to a Roman authority, such as the ydrcoywy U.G., IV, 588, 596, 795, etc.). But we 
do have the word éeye[v] above, used there, as this word probably is here, to give a date. 
It is possible that the official in question was one belonging to the particular sanctuary. 
This sanctuary was most probably that of Apollo, to whom sacrifice is decreed in this 
same line, and whose archaic(?) sanctuary at Phlius is mentioned by Pausanias (II, xiii, 7). 


MERe@ 


iS 


}ABAlIA 
MATOV141 


Cc. 


Zé n\fate 


vigdO > 


| 


PR HINGE | A les Se ALT oS ATT oO 


‘ig. 8. A photograph of the grave stele, No. 6 ‘ig. 9. Drawings of inscriptions Nos. 7, 8, 17, 19, and 20 
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Line 2. The letters are easily discerned on the stone or asqueeze. Kvidently the sacrifice 
had reference to something that had been done in former time. Perhaps a rededication 


of the sanctuary is involved, or a re-institution of former services, or the restatement 
of the former regulations. 


Line 3. The first three words are certain on the stone. The kappa is fairly clear; 
a pock-mark at the juncture of the bars obliterates the cuttings. Rho is fairly certain; 
the curved portion is poorly eut, and it is perhaps a little smaller than the normal rho, 
but it could scarcely be anything else. The poor alternative is iota, attributing the loop 
to weathering. Alpha is certain, though faint; the same is true of taw and iota. The 
next letter is completely gone; a deep scar marks the stone here. The tau might be 
taken for an upsilon, but the horizontal cross bar does exist, and the lines which suggest 
the upsilon are very dim and higher than normal. The rest of the line is clear enough. 
The word zxoeatiorevdytwy probably refers to the devotees of the sanctuary, or to a particular 
class of them. Perhaps the archon of line 1 and of the archaic text above is their official. 

After this word come beta and omicron. A trace of a letter may exist at the point 
where one would expect the lower left hand corner of a letter which would possess 
such a corner, following the omicron. This trace, if original, is of a line extending 
diagonally upward, as in alpha, delta, or lambda. At the appropriate distance of two 
centimetres to the right, there is the barest pock-mark on the stone below the area of 
defacement, but in the base line of the letters. This may strengthen the case a little. 
There is no horizontal line, quite evidently, so that delta is eliminated. There are many 
words beginning Soe and fod but the most reasonable is something on the root of Ponbéa, 
to assist. The meaning of the line is not yet clear, but we may have here either an 
appellation of Apollo (compare J.G., IV, 357), or the statement that the xearioredvortes 
are to assist In some manner. 

Inne 4. This is fairly straightforward. All the letters are easily visible, except the 
two which are completely missing in the middle of the line, but these can be restored 
quite certainly as wta and epsilon. The meaning suggests that the part of the text which 
precedes recited what had been done in former times, and that the main part of the 
publication was to follow, concerning the immediate activity in question. 


Tine 5. Fragments of the letters of this line are preserved, but nothing can be made 
from them. 

The fact that this text appears, with its prescript, immediately below the archaic in- 
scription, which belonged to a longer text, and in such a position that both could be 
read together, is quite suggestive. That the archaic building was still standing in the 
time when the late inscription was carved is eminently probable, because an old block 
with letters on it would scarcely be used for an important new inscription. One might 
suggest that in the sixth century the “rule” of the sanctuary and its devotees was 
laid down, and that in Roman times the same sanctuary was still in use, and the same 
religious society republished and resanctified its constitution. 
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5. A Christian monogram is carved on a fragment of one of this series of blocks, 
which is now at Herakleion. The surface bearing the monogram measures 0.49 m. in 
width, 0.26 m. in height, and the thickness of the block is 0.67m. The grooves with 
the shallow, curving depression appear on the top surface of the block in relation to 
the monogram. The latter is 0.09 m. from the left end, which is original, and 0.21 m. from 
the right end, which has been broken. It is 0.21 m. high. (Fig. 5.) The graffito can be 
seen clearly in the photograph, except that above the left arm there is a bird, probably 
the dove symbolizing the Holy Ghost. Below the arms are the alpha and omega, here 
reversed. If the date of this monogram could be established as fairly early, it would 
be useful in dating the destruction of the archaic building, for the monogram was 
evidently cut after the block had been taken from its original position. It is probably 
from the 5th century a.p., being an elaboration of a late type.' In any case, the fact 
that it is no more than a graffito would make close dating difficult. 

6. A grave stele of calcareous sandstone is also at Herakleion. It is 0.92 m. high, 
and 0.27 m. wide. The height of the pediment is 0.12 m., and of the moulding 0.05 m. 
The letters are about 0.04 m. high (Fig. 8). It reads: 


Motoa 
zaio[é] 

The mu and sigma are cursive; the alpha has a broken cross bar. The date is therefore 
probably in or after the first century a.p., although the letters lack sufficient character 
to justify a confident dating in any early post-Christian century. 

Motoe is cut in a shallow band 0.085 m. wide and 0.001 m. deep. Its letter forms 
are not quite those of the yeZe[e], and probably it is to be assumed that the stone was 
reused, the original name having been erased to make way for the extant one. The 
economical person thus saved himself the expense of carving his own greeting. 

7. This inseription? is cut on a block of poros with cuttings similar to those bearing 
the first five inscriptions. It is possibly part of the same document. It measures 0.32 m. 
by 0.26 m. by 0.22 m. The height of the letters, as preserved, is respectively 0.035 m., 
0.053 m., and 0.033 m., the lower parts of all letters having been broken away a little. 
The inscription probably adds theta to the known Phliasian alphabet of the archaic 
period. (Fig. 9, a.) 

8. This stone is said to have been roughly hewn, and probably not to have been 
connected with other stones. It measures 0.254 m. in height, 0.499 m. in length, and 


' Max Sulzberger, “ Le Symbole de la Croix et les Monogrammes de Jésus chez les Premiers Chrétiens,” 
syzantion, IL (1925), pp. 8337—440, esp. p. 401, pp. 4244%, and p. 448. EF. Cabrol, “AQ.” Dictionnaire ad’ Archéo- 
logie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, Paris, 1924, I, 1, coll. 1-23; esp. eoll. 7-8. 


9 


This and the following inscriptions have disappeared, for the moment at least. 


th They were stored 
with the first six in an old school house of modern Nemea. 


At the time this building was torn down, the 
first six were removed to Herakleion, but the others were either lost or their storage place has been for- 
gotten. It seems worth while, however, to take this opportunity of publishing them from the notebooks 
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0.168 m. in thickness. The letters vary in height from 0,034 m. to 0.088 m. 
said to be well cut, but damaged in places and obscure. 
archaic. (Fig. 9, 0.) 


They are 
The text is retrograde and 
The first line defies restoration, but the second line probably reads: - -]y sredce o[--] 

tte Tt J Be OF SRG ; : : 
If this is true, the inscription must be a fragment of a | 


arger one. sodca is Ionic; 
a re 1 ‘ Tick At vavailte top paen al 
mouta iS the normal West Greek form. 


9. This inscription is cut on a stone 0.26 m. long, 0.145 m. wide, and 0.64 m. thick. 


ETOS 
AJAMOS 


10. This is a grave stele. Its length is 0.245 m.; its height, 0.29 m.; its thickness, 
0.165 m. The letters are faint, and vary in height from 0.024 m. to 0.046 m. 
AEIAA 
ATEO 


11. This is cut on a piece of black limestone 0.147 m. long, 0.11 m. high, and 0.061 m. 
thick. The nw is 0.027 m. high; the upsilon 0.025 m. high; the omicron 0.028 m. high, 


and the sigma 0.029 m. high. 
N 
es 


12. The stone is 0.34m. by 0.40m: The letters are 0.027 m. high. It was not found 
in the excavations, but brought in by villagers. 


=NOYAANQOD 


13. This is probably from a grave stele. The fragment is 0.134 m. high, 0.201 m. long, 
and 0.114 m. thick. The alpha is 0.029 m. high; the sigma 0.034m. It is said to be Hellenistic. 


LLAS 


14. This is another grave stele, of which the preserved fragment measures 0.295 m. 
in height, 0.197 m. in width, and 0.13 m. in thickness. The letters are well cut, with 
apices, and vary in height from 0.048 m. to 0.049 m. They are cut in a band 0.098 m. broad. 


Polak 


15. Another fragment of grave stele is of poros, measuring 0.25 m, by 0.835 m. by 
0.08 m. The letters are cut in a slightly sunken panel. The original top and right side 
of the stone is preserved. The letters are 0.044 m. and 0.053 m. in height, respectively. 


Oz 


1 Buck, Greek Dialects, sect. 114, 1. 
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16. Another grave stele of fine-grain poros is 0.252 m. in height, 0.195 m. wide at 
the top and 0,205 m. wide at the bottom, and 0.08 m. thick. The letters are about 
0.02 m. high, and bear traces of red paint. 


=QSIKAEOR 
17. A fragmentary inscription reads: ZEIO O oogia. (Fig. Once 
18. Another fragmentary inscription consists of the letters: 


NOCEN ONOMA 


19. There is an inscription on a broken piece of marble measuring 0.325 m. in height, 
0.38 m. in length, and 0.023 m. in thickness. The letters are well cut and set in a band 
0.04 m. wide. The average height of the letters is 0.019 m. It is Byzantine. There is 
a bird on the upper part of the stone. (Fig. 9, d.) 


20. Another Byzantine inscription appears on a fragment of coarse grey marble whose 
greatest height is 0.145 m., greatest width 0.11 m., and thickness 0.025 m. There is a groove 
on either side of the inscription. (Fig. 9, e.) 


ayyEeh@ovtee 
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THE CAVE ON THE EAST SLOPE OF THE ACROPOLIS 


I 
SENSES oreSl FARIS) 


The rugged slopes of the Athenian Acropolis, with their overhanging cliffs, narrow 
underground passages, and numerous small caverns made a special appeal to the religious 
imagination of the early inhabitants of Athens. On the south slope, which offers the best 
opportunity for buildings of large size, many of the early sanctuaries, enlarged and 
embellished in classical times, have been excavated and identified. The west slope, which 
still remains unexcavated for the greater part, also contained several cult places, some of 
which are known from inscriptions and ancient writers, although their actual location is 
still in most cases a matter of dispute. On the north side the steep and rugged cliffs, the 
Mezoot IMeérece cast their dark shadows over the lower slope, rendering the place cold and 
inhospitable in winter, but cool and inviting in summer. The numerous small grottoes and 
concealed passages below these cliffs became the favorite haunts of the gods of nature on 
whom the primitive settlers relied for the protection and prosperity of their families, for 
the fertility of the soil, and the increase of their flocks. Many of these shrines which have 
come to light can be assigned to their respective occupants. 

Only the east side has hitherto remained uninvestigated. On the lower slope, the Street 
of Tripods, extending from the Prytaneion on the north to the Precinct of Dionysos on the 
south, can be followed for a considerable distance, because the foundations for choregic 
monuments which lined the streets on either side show the direction of the road. But the 
distance from this street to the Acropolis wall is about 150m., and it is not likely that all 
this territory was left unoccupied in antiquity. 

The most prominent landmark on this side of the Acropolis is a large cave which can 
be seen from afar. An immense mound of earth, dumped from the excavations on the 
citadel, has partly filled the entrance and rendered the approach difficult (Fig. 1). The 
cave itself, which is by far the largest in the city, measures approximately 22m. from east 
to west, and 14m. across the opening. It seems highly improbable that a cave of such 
dimensions below the very walls of the Acropolis should have remained unoccupied in 
ancient times, while the smaller grottoes on the south and north slopes all came to be 
devoted to the use of religion. 

Some of the earlier topographers, in their attempt to locate the various sanctuaries of 
Athens, quite naturally assumed that some important cult was housed in the spacious cave 
on the east slope. Leake and others located the Eleusinion here,! but this theory has long 

1 Leake, The Topography of Athens, 11 Ed., pp. 296 ff.; and see Judeich, Topographie von Athen, U Ed., 


p. 287, where other references are given. 
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since been discarded, and in recent years no attempt has been made to discover for what 
purpose, if any, the cave was used in antiquity. Hoping that some further light might be 
shed on the problem, the American School in Athens undertook an investigation of the cave 
in February of this year.1 Even if the positive results were not remarkable, the topo- 
graphical information obtained, and the sherds gleaned from the Acropolis dump ? justified 
the expenditure of time and money involved. 

In the interior of the cave a trench 2.50m. wide was dug from the mouth toward the 
west (Fig. 2). This trench revealed the fact that the floor had at one time been artificially 
leveled. The loose fill, which covers the floor to a depth of ca. 2.00m., consists almost 
entirely of earth dumped from the excavations on the Acropolis. Originally this dump 
reached almost to the top of the cave at the opening, but subsequent settling and erosion has 
considerably lowered the mound, and at the end of our excavation the top was cut down 
and the earth used in filling up some of our trenches. In every place where we were able 
to dig through this fill in the cave, we found modern pottery and coins from the end of 
last century mixed with the ancient sherds down to the floor. No undisturbed ancient fill 
was found anywhere in our trenches. This seems to indicate that at the time Of ihe 
Acropolis excavation the cave was practically empty, except for some broken pieces of 
rock which seem to have fallen down comparatively recently. At the farthermost corner 
of the cave directly opposite the entrance a shallow recess was at one time walled off by 
a row of rough blocks visible in Fig. 2, directly behind the workman. 

The floor is highest near the mouth of the cave, sloping considerably and somewhat 
unevenly toward the inside. It consists of the soft rock and clay which is found beneath 
the Acropolis rock on all sides of the hill. This virgin soil appears to have been leveled 
off at the middle of the cave and the earth used as filling in the lower parts around the 
edges. An investigation of this floor showed that the leveling had taken place in post- 
classical times. 

Along the south side of the cave there is a sloping path or shelf some three metres above 
the floor level. This was made artificially at a late period. There are clear marks of drill- 
holes, showing that the rock was blasted away. But these holes are too uneven and too 
large to have been made by an ordinary modern drill. The surface of the rock also in- 
dicates that the blasting was done, not by dynamite, but by powder. 

On some of the military maps and sketches of Athens from the seventeenth century, the 
East Cave is clearly indicated with a broad road leading into it. This is most clearly shown on 
the plan attributed to the Capuccini monks * and on the copy made from the same plan,! on 


' The work was undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. Lincoln Mae Veagh, the United States Minister 
in Athens, who also defrayed the cost of the exeavation. For his generous gift and his interest and help 
in the work, I take this opportunity to express the acknowledgement of the American School of Classical 
Studies, and my own personal appreciation. 

* See chapter II on the Pottery by M. Z. Pease. 

° Henri Omont, Athénes en XVII* Siecle, pl. XXXIX. 

* Ibid., pl. XL, and p. 14, 8. 
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which the various buildings and monuments are named. The legend for the East Cave reads: 
“La Grotte d’Apollon, Panagia.” Apparently the cave was confused with the Cave of 
Apollo on the north slope and the cave above the Theatre of Dionysos which still contains a 
chapel of Panagia Spiliotissa. The rest of the labels on the same plan are equally fantastic. 

It is important, however, to find that in the seventeenth century the eave and the road 
leading to it were sufficiently prominent to be recorded on the plans. It is not unlikely 
that the Venetian besiegers in 1687 made use of the cave for military purposes. Possibly 
the blasting along the south side and the leveling of the floor were done at this time in 
order to turn the cave into a convenient shed, protected as it was from the Turkish 
defenders on the citadel. The slope to the north of the cave is sufficiently gentle to make 
an attack on the wall possible at this point. The ancient wall has here been entirely 
demolished and rebuilt in recent times. 

In addition to the main trench through the middle of the cave, an investigation was 
made of the entrance on either side of the mound of earth. At the south side virgin soil 
was reached at a depth of less than two metres. Below the Acropolis dump were found 
some large blocks which apparently had rolled down at the time of the demolition of the 
Acropolis wall above the cave. There were no indications of steps nor any ancient cuttings 
in the rock along the south side of the entrance. 

On the north side the earth, which here reached a prodigious depth, was cleared away 
all along the overhanging rock. Here was discovered the only recognizable indication 
that the cave was occupied in ancient times. At a distance of about six metres from the 
opening and some two metres below the floor level of the cave was found a bedding for 
a stele cut in the rock (Fig. 3). The face of the rock has been dressed away vertically, 
and below this smooth surface is a cutting 0.41m. long, 0.18m. wide, and 0.09m. deep. 
At the upper edge of the dressed surface is a small dowel-hole for fastening the stele at 
the top. From the position of this hole the height of the stele may be computed at 
ca. 120m. There are three smaller cuttings (visible in Fig. 3), one above and one on 
either side of the dressed surface of the rock. These look like beam-holes which may 
have been made for some lean-to shed built against the face of the cliff. It is difficult to 
see how these holes can have anything to do with the cutting for the stele, and it is not 
unlikely that they were made at a later period. However that may be, there is no doubt 
that the stele was set up in ancient times, and we are justified in assuming that it had 
something to do with some cult then housed in the cave. 

Slightly above the cutting toward the entrance of the cave the rock has been dressed off 
at one point. This too seems to indicate that the stele was set up along the ascent 
which probably led from the surrounding path (zreelwarog) below the Acropolis. Only 
some eight metres to the north of this point is a rock-cut stairway (Fig. 4) leading to 
a rectangular bedding in the rock, probably for an altar. 


1 hae etadprure wel . 1c ‘apc 4 H > , 
Chis stairway has been discussed in an earlier number of Hesperia, U1, 1933, pp. 415-417 
> vu Vv, . 8 Aes . 


From these indications, slight as they are, we may conclude that the east cave was 
used in ancient times. But important changes were made both in the cave itself and in 
the projecting rock on either side. In front of the stele-cutting the post-classical fill extends 
more than 2.50 m. below the cutting. The ancient ground level was probably approximately 
even with the bottom of the stele or slightly lower. At the mouth of the cave on the 
north side there is a confusion of fallen pieces of rock and late fill which extends far 
below the floor level. The mound of earth prevented us from digging directly in front 
of the cave, but immense pieces of rock which project above the surface at this point, and 
others below the mound of earth offer further evidence for the changes that have taken 
place at this point. Whether these changes occurred at the time when the rock was 
blasted away along the south side remains uncertain. It is unlikely that further digging 
would throw more light on the ancient occupation of the cave unless the entire mound of 
earth is removed, and the whole slope below the cave is thereby made available for 


archaeological excavation. : 
OscaR BRONEER 
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Every fresh gleaning of the slopes of the Acropolis brings new pieces of the ‘ Acro- 
polis” vases to light.'| While the results of an excavation of two weeks cannot hope to 
compete with those of one of four years’ time, the fact that even in so short a space ten 
fragments from the East Cave have been found to join vases from the Acropolis and 
three others to have formed part of Acropolis pots perhaps justifies a brief mention of the 
new finds: a supplementary note to the invaluable publication of the Acropolis pottery by 
Graef and Langlotz. Even minor members of this amazing collection of fragments deserve 


all attention and all respect.* 


FRAGMENTS JOINING VASES FROM THE ACROPOLIS 
BLACK-FIGURED 


1. [Acropolis I 616a—g] Fragment of 
krater. Theseus and the Mino- 
taur? Below, Riders. (Fig. 1) 


Acropolis fragments: Graef-Lang- 
lotz, I, p. 73. Phot. Germ. Inst. 192 (here, 
a—g, Fig. 1). 

New fragment: Outer dm. at base 
of fragment estimated as ca. 0.204 m,; 
T., 0.008 m. 

[fragment from the side. Good 
glaze on the interior, Dilute: the lines 
between the zones. Red: the hair of 
the horseman. 


1 Cf. Hesperia, IV, pp. 214ff., and note 5 
on p. 214 for a bibliography of the publication 
of the fragments from the Acropolis. 


2 


* To treat the new fragments lightly is 
lése majesté, but anything but the briefest 
of descriptions is out of the question at this 
time. The main point is to make the material 
available for proper study. 

I should like to acknowledge my great 
indebtedness to Dr. Broneer for the favour of 
working with his pottery and for his reading 
the paper. Mrs. Semni Karousou and the 
Staff of the National Museum were, as 
always, kindness itself in the matter of the 
restoration in plaster of certain of the new Fig. 1 
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The new piece, with fragment ' the seven parts of i 
of the Cay nae a ae i - ee oe een 
eT en a As ae Aa nee eg and left heel of a third man “knee 

ee : » the head of a horseman; a dotted rosette in the field. 
A The arrangement of the vase may be as follows: two quiet groups on either side of 
re central scene; men in short cloaks : adies j plos ¢ imati E of the (f 
or more) ladies raises her hands in Suhel Go eee ie ae 
The entire story may, although from the elliptical ane of many Greek vases Hie te a 
be taking place on one side of the vase. Again not with Certal ty | iia prowalnngs . 
| Q ertainty but with probability, 
from the distance of the horse of fragment d to that of the new piece, one may restore 
thirteen riders around the lower zone. (See further note 2 on p. 272.) 

Ca. 540 3.0. 


2 


Fig. 2 


2. [Acropolis I 814 a—b] Fragment of amphora. (Fig. 2) 
Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, I, p. 99. Phot. Germ. Inst. 252 (here, a—b, Fig. 2). 
New fragment: Greatest dim., 0.085 m.; T. above, 0.009 m.; 'T. below, 0.008 m. 


Fragment from the side; unglazed on the interior. Burnt, but not on the inside. 
White: hilt and strap of sword; dots on hem of chiton, Outlines incised. 


Red: chiton 
across the hips. 

With the addition of the East Cave fragment to fragment 6 of the Acropolis vase, the 
picture becomes, if not intelligible, less impossible: “On a huge hill, Cragged and steep, 
Truth stands.” A warrior with a tight, short chiton and a sword is falling backwards 
to right. Behind him is the figure of a naked man on a couch (his legs appear, parallel, 
at the left of the dotted edge of the warrior’s dress, his hips at the right of the upright 


“joins.” To her, and to the following people are due my most grateful thanks for various helpful suggestions: 
Mr. H. R. W. Smith, Mr. H. G. G. Payne, Mr. C. W. Blegen, Mr. J. L. Caskey, Mr. M. Robertson, Mr. K. J. Brock, 
Mr. R. J. Harper, and Mr. J. 1°. Daniel. Herr H. Wagner has been of great assistance with the photographs, 


and he himself took the photographs of the Nikoxenos vase. 
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figure. Below him, the straight line of the bed). Fragment a of the vase from the 
Acropolis may represent the head of the reclining man, and the object behind his 
shoulders the head of the bed. The scene cannot be a prothesis: the man is naked (cf. 
Zschietzschmann, Ath. Mitt., 1928, p. 23) and the setting is not right. 

Ca. 540-530 B.o. 


3. {Acropolis I 1172] Fragment of loutrophoros. A procession. (Fig. 3) 
Acropolis fragment: Graef-Langlotz, I, p. 130, pl. 6b. 
New piece: Greatest dim., 0.085 m.; 'T., 0.007 m. 
From the neck; start of the shoulder at the bottom. Unglazed inside. Red: stripes on cloak. 


The piece from the East Cave gives part of the youth at the left of the Acropolis 
fragment, the end of the fold hanging at the back, the lower part of the cloak, the feet, 
the end of the split stick, the ground line at the bottom. 

Ca: O10 E.6. 


4. [Acropolis I 2443] Fragment of plate. Dionysos. (Fig. 4) 

Acropolis fragment: Graef- 
Langlotz, I, p. 238. Phot. Germ. 
Inst. 95. 

New piece: Greatest dim., 
0.038 m.3 T., 0.006 m. 

Part of the centre. “The 
glaze on the under side has 
turned red. Reserved circle at 
the centre of the bottom. White: 
three-dot pattern on the cloak. 
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m 2 > 
The lower part of a cloaked figure to rigl 


it, with a fold hanging at the right. Dio- 


hysos, in his almost invariable fashion in such scenes in |: i is himati 
YSOS, ariable fashion in such scenes in late black-figure, has his himation 


gathered around him and slung over his left arm, leaving his rigl 
/ teal 


it arm free but for the 


long sleeve of his chiton (see for instance Mingazzini, Vasi della Collezione Castellani, 


ple Til and-2% 


Ca. the end of the sixth century z.c. 


RED-FIGURED 


9. [Acropolis II 212] Fragment of kylix. 


and the Amazons? (Fig. 5) 

Acropolis fragments: Graef- 
Langlotz, I, p. 17, pl. 10. 

New piece: Greatest dim., 
0.049 m.; T., 0.0025 m. 

Fragment of the side. Relief 
eontour. Shield drawn with a com- 
pass. Red wash. Dilute: folds on 
the sleeve of Herakles’ chiton, bars 
on others of the folds. 

Part of fragment 6: the upper 
part of the warrior pursuing the 
figure in archer’s dress, the folds of 
his short chiton, the lappets and 
waist of his cuirass, part of his 
scabbard and of the circle of his 
shield, the lower end of his right 
arm and a segment of his spear. 
The fragment continues the leg, and 
the folds of the chiton of Herakles 
and gives the tail, a hind paw and 
part of a fore paw of his lion skin. 
Above, part of his right sleeve. 


I, Peleus and Thetis; A, Hiupersis; B, Herakles 


Were Herakles to be considered as part of the scene of the remainder of the exterior 
of the cup, he would then have strayed into the wrong Troy, not Laomedon’s but Priam’s.! 
Place, on the other hand, the handle of the cup over the fallen figure at the left and it is 
seen to be at right angles with the design on the interior (the normal arrangement), with 


the altar of the scene as the centre of a symmetrical design: on one side the pursuit of 


Kassandra, on the other the death of Astyanax. 


It is not inconceivable that the earler 


siege of Troy is taking place simultaneously on the reverse of the cup,—witness the 


1 liad, V, 638 f.; XIV, 250f. 


M. Z. PEASE 


6 


RS) 
oe 


rQ 
Vd 


r 


encounter of Greek and archer behind Herakles, and the presence of the armed figure 
fallen at his feet. A more usual subject would be the struggle with the Amazons.! 

Ca. 500 n.c. According to Beazley (Haspels, B.C. H., 1930, p. 448, no. 20) Acropolis 211 
and this cup are imitations of great work, under the influence of Euphronios. They belong 
to the series of so-called “parade” cups. The incised ring around the reserved one on the 


inside and outside of the cup is not usual. 


: x Ke es 
4 tiveetse® eoee 


| 


Ale. 


Fig. 6 


6. [Acropolis II 727] Three fragments of calyx krater. A, Combat; B, Horsemen and 
a youth. Below, A, Ithyphallic silen; B, Youth reclining. (Figs. 6—7) 
Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, I, pp. 67—68, pls. 56—57. 
New pieces: Greatest dim.: a, 0.10m.; b, 0.055m.; ¢c, 0.072m. T., 0.01 m. 
Three fragments, two from the side and one from the eul. Red: a, strings of basket, fillet: 
b, bowstring. Relief contour, except for the outline of the head on a. Dilute: ends of the sure on Db 


1 Tha " 7 4 * 5 . 5 % 
While, as Mr. Smith points out, the archer dress has no exclusively Asiatic connotation before the 
invasions of 490 and 480, it 7s often worn by Amazons. See, for instance, Gerhard, A.V pl. CXCIX, and 
the Sleep and Death eup (London E 12: zbid., CCONXI-II), where some of the Amazons are greaved and 
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Gaduoe Grace 7 7 ee ; 
Sane ee Cee La ia in bee TOAD eyD Ga One in Graef and 
sero pene » Tight arm and knee of the reclining figure on the cul 
ue c Ips of en leaves of the palmette at the left, and a basket hanging on the 
- On the zone above the dot border rts of the lion- ; joi 
ieee oe a eae of ns hion-feet of the camp-stool. 6 joins 
oe at ag strated on the upper part of pl. 57, to give the 
Jerkined torso, the quiver strap, the end of a flap of the cap, the long hair, the impossibly 


long chin and slit mouth, and the raised right arm of an archer drawing his bow to right. 
Lovers of archery will observe the good form of his stance. 

When the separate fragment at the left of the middle part of pl 57 is inverted and 
joined to fragment c (Fig. 7), together the pieces form the middle of a cuirassed warrior 
facing to right (sword strap, shield, spear). With the help of the new pieces the plan of 


others in archer costume. There is, however, no question of the wisdom of his note in New Aspects of 


the Menon painter (p. 14, note 12). 
At the left of the fragment to which the new piece is attached is the flap of the archer’s quiver. 


The long object over the shield of the fallen warrior is doubtless the end of a bow. 
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the vase may be restored. On A, the torso and shield and spear can belong only to the 
second pair of legs on the upper fragment of pl. 57. Thus an archer and a warrior faced 
a second warrior and his fallen comrade. Since the figure between palmettes on the lower 
frieze must be in the centre of the vase on either side, the “third” figure and its horse 
on B should be omitted and the legs of the horse and man on pl. 57 be made to agree with 
those above the palmette at the right on pl. 56. The seated youth has but one man-and- 


Mig. 8 


horse behind and before him. Incidentally, the two fragments, A and B, join below, at 
the tongue pattern. 


Ca. 500 n.c. By the Nikoxenos painter.? 


7. [Acropolis II 742] Fragment of calyx krater. A, Apollo Citharoedus; B, Athena mount- 
ing a quadriga. (Fig. 8) 
Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, 11, p. 69, pls. 59—60; Hesperia, 1V, p. 238, no. 26, Fig. 12. 
New piece: Greatest dim., 0.057 m.; T., 0.015 m. 


Fragment of the rim. Burnt. A reserved line on the inside. The design all in relief contour. 


1 A fourth fragment, which I do not figure but which has been joined to the vase, adds the snake 
on the shield on pl. 57. Mr. Robertson tells me that he found it outside of the East Cave together with 
the fragment of the Euphronios cup published by Miss Uaspels in the B.C.H. for 1930 (p. 423 and pl. XX). 


The whole entrance of the eave and the mound before it should be cleared. 
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The fragment joins the right end of the piece with the head of Dionysos (pl. 60). 
Another portion of the rim was found on the North Slope. For the ornament, see 
CV. Providence, pl. 15, 3a—b, and the review by Beazley in the J. #.S., IRS Fs Pape pal al ke 
Before 480 n.c. 


SES) DS SE CHINTG Wie 

8. [Acropolis II 1182 a c] Fragment of phiale mesomphalos. Lyres; ivy leaves. (Fig. 9) 
Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, LH, Po MO cats qolls Sie 

New piece: Greatest dim., 0.034 m.; T., 0.004 —0.003 m. 


Fragment from the side. Part of the glazed band at the outer edge of the rim of the exterior 


is preserved. Red: the bridge of the lyre, the leaves. Yellow: the sounding- piece. 

The new fragment continues the strings of the lyre on fragment a and adds the sound- 
ing-piece and the bridge of the instrument, and a trace of a leaf. The three fragments 
a, b, and c now join: c to one.end of a, b to the other. The phiale had four lyres and 
leaves on its inner zone, five on its outer. Group V, B. 


Fig. 9 
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FRAGMENTS BELONGING TO ACROPOLIS VASES 
BLACK-FIGURED 


9. [Acropolis I 625a—/] Fragment of open vase. On the neck: A, Quadriga; B, Women 
and silens. (Figs. 10-11) 


Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, I, p. 75, a and b, pl. 38 (here, a, d—f, Fig. 11). 

New piece: Greatest dim., 0.055 m.; T. of lower band, 0.024 m. 

Fragment of the side, with the lower moulding. Good glaze inside, the under side of the 
moulding unglazed. The wall below broken away. Red: band on the outer and upper surfaces 
of the moulding. White: the foot of the woman. 


\\ 


Fig. 10 


With six other fragments, this piece formed part of a large, open vase with two 
handles, a wide mouth moulded at top and bottom, and panelled decoration on A and B. 
From the curious thinness of the wall below the inner edge of the rim, the main support 
of the rim cannot have depended on the wall alone. Indeed, the inner part of the horizontal 
lower edge of the moulded rim looks bevelled off as though to rest on the curved side of 
a krater or a very wide-mouthed amphora.' 

On this fragment are preserved the foot of a woman to right, the hem of her peplos 
and the extra fold of her cloak decorated with crosses like those on the hems of other 
fragments of this vase. At the right, the foot of a man or silen going right. The new 
piece must have belonged on the side with fragments b and c. 


Mr. Payne suggested the additional support by the side of the vase. 
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7 Ca. ree Certain tricks of style (the drawing of the moustache on fragment a 

es 11), of the arrow-headed reins and the heads of the horses on fragments / and d) 

remind one of the painter of the dinos Acropolis 606 (Graef-Langlotz, I, pls. 30-32) ina crude 
moment. Graef had already noticed the relationship. 


10. [Acropolis I 628 d—/] Fragment of krater. A and B, first zone, Quadrigae; second 
. . ; : ’ z 
Riders. (Fig. 10) 


Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, J, p. (d, d, pl. 39. 
New piece: Greatest dim., 0.115 m.; T., 0.012 m. 
= : : 
49 OF ya ay {oqirlw rlay ] 1 1 F ] 
Fragment of the side, Fairly good glaze on the interior; deep wheel marks. The outlines 
of the fore legs of the first horse, the hind leg of the second, incised. 


Fig. 11 


Two horses and their riders: the right ankle and foot of the first rider, the fore legs of 
his horse, the hind quarters and tail of the second horse, with the buttocks of his rider. 

The fragment comes from the frieze of riders in the second zone. The photograph 
should be tilted up a little at the right end. 

Ca. 560 z.c. By the painter of Acropolis 627 (Hesperia, IV, p. 217, nos. 1 ff.). 


RED-FIGURED 
44. [Acropolis II 755 a—d] Fragment of volute krater. Komos. (Fig. 10) 
Acropolis fragments: Graef-Langlotz, II, p. 71, a—e, pl. 62. 


New piece: Greatest dim., 0.066 m.; 'T., 0.006 m. 
Fragment of the rim. Good glaze inside. Relief contour. 


A banqueter: his nose and chin, his left arm and hand (all but the tips of his fingers), 


his right shoulder, his torso and the pillow of his couch. This is a fifth fragment of the rim 
18 
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of the krater, and most resembles fragment a of the Acropolis vase. The youth may be 
stretching for a drink, or resting his hand on his knee as in Fig. 6. In that case, however, 
his knee must be drawn up considerably higher than is the knee on a. 

Ca. 490 n.c. By the Eucharides painter. 


FRAGMENTS OF OTHER VASES 
MYCENAEAN 
42. Fragment of a small closed vase: an amphora? (Fig. 12) 
Greatest dim., 0.054 m.; T., 0.0045 m., 
From the side. Unglazed on the interior. Greenish buff clay; brown black glaze. Lattice 


work and two vertical bands, the outer one perhaps the side of a panel. 


Early Mycenaean (Blegen). 


13. Fragment of pyxis. (Fig. 12) 
Greatest dim., 0.075 m.; Greatest T., 0.006 m. 
Fragment of the convexly angled side, with the start of a handle on the shoulder. Unglazed 
on the interior. Red glaze; light reddish buff clay. Connected rings and two stripes down the 
length of the handle. Chevrons below. 
Late Mycenaean. For the shape, a common 
one, cf. Acropolis 161, Graef-Langlotz, I, pl. 4. 


14. Fragment of closed vase. (Fig. 12) 

Greatest dim., 0.04 m.; T., 0.0035 m. 

From the shoulder, with the start of the 
mouth, which is glazed inside. Dark brown 
glaze; buff clay with red core. At the top of 
the shoulder, curved zigzags. On the shoulder, 
debased “shell” pattern, Dilute rings between 
the heavier ones. 

Late Mycenaean. For other variants of the 
pattern on the Acropolis see [185] (Graef- 
Langlotz, I, pl. 5) and [193] (ébid., pl. 6). 


CORINTHIAN 


15. Fragment of plastic pot: lion. (Fig. 12) 
Greatest dim., 0.025 in. 


Part of the mane. Pale green clay. The 
locks of the mane in brown glaze. 


Late seventh century n.c. For Corinthian MA 
lions, see Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 173 and 
a 
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16. Fragment of aryballos. (Fig. 12) 


Greatest dim., 0.047 m.; T. of lip, 0.01 m. 

Part of the lip. Greenish clay; brown glaze. Three concentric rings, diagonal lattice work 
on the outside of the lip. On the upper surface, tongue pattern and four rings, the last of which 
is at the opening of the mouth. 


Early Corinthian. 


17. Fragment of skyphos. (Pigs 12) 


Greatest dim., 0.046 m.; T., 0.0025 m. 
Fragment of the side. The glaze much worn on the interior. Two bands of glaze at the 
top. Red: alternate lotuses of the chain, the loops of which are nearly gone. 


Late Corinthian. For the type, Payne, NC., p. 334, B. Middle of the sixth century B.c.? 


VOURVA AND RELATED 


18. Fragment of amphora. (Fig. 13) 


Greatest dim., 0.058 m.; T., 0.007 m. 
Fragment from the neck: a band of dark brown glaze on the otherwise unglazed interior. 
Reddish clay. Red: mouth and nostril of 1, mane of 2. Incised outlines: nose and mouth of 1, 


mane of 2. 
The heads of two horses to right: part of the neck, nose, mouth and bridle of one horse; 


part of the mane of a second. 
Karly sixth century p.c.? The clay is very red. 


Fig. 13 


18* 
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19. Fragment of plate. (Fig. 14) 


Greatest dim., 0.069m.; Ht. of foot, 
0.011 m.; T., 0.01—0.008 m. (near edge). 

Fragment of the centre, which thins 
toward the foot; part of the ring foot 
and of the rim with convex curve on 
upper and lower sides. Pale buff clay; 
brown glaze. Red: on I, in the centre, 
the heart and alternate petals of the 
palmette, the base of the calyx; on the 
lip, the heart and petals of the palmette. 
On the under side (centre), hearts of 
palmettes, a patch on an indistinguishable 
object. A brown band on the lower side 
of the rim. 


DEVELOPED BLACK-FIGURED STYLE 


AMPHORAE 
20. Fig. 13 
Greatest dim., 0.061 m.; T., 0.009 m.; Ht. of zone, 0,031 m. 
Fragment of side. Unglazed on the interior. Red: calyx of lotus, heart of palmette. White: 
heart of lotus. Outlines of connecting loops incised, also calices of lotuses. 
A band of reversing lotus and palmette, with part of a hoof from the zone above. 
Ca. 570-560 x.c. By the painter of Acropolis 606 (see no. 9). The design is smaller 
than that of the dinos and the palmettes more pointed, but the arrangement of the pattern 
and of the slanting incisions of the lotuses is unmistakable. 


Fig. 15 
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Ala Bios 15 
Greatest dim., 0.074 m.; T., 0.005 m. 


From the side. Burnt (mottled). Red: a stripe on the cloak. White 


: pattern of four dots 
on the hanging fold. 


The lower part of a cloaked figure to right, with a long fold h 


anging from its arm. The 
fabric, and the style of the drawing remind one of 


Acropolis 693 (a—c: Graef-Langlotz, I, 
p. 85, pl. 36), but the Acropolis vase is thinly glazed on the inside. 
Late sixth century z.c. 


22 Hie eh 
Greatest dim., 0.058 m.; T., 0.005 m. 
From the side. Red: dots on the cloak, 
The middle of a figure seated on a stool to left? The drapery is like that of Aecro- 
polis 848 (Graef-Langlotz, I, p. 101, Phot. Germ. Inst. 256). 
Ca. 490-480 z.c. 


PanatuEnatc AMPHORAE 


2300 bigs 13 
Greatest dim., 0.085 m.; T., 0.004 m. 
From the obverse. Fine fabric. Red: band at the waist. White: dots on the border of the 
aegis, the pattern of three dots on the peplos. 
Athena Promachos to left: part of her aegis with its snake border, the belt at her waist, 
part of the skirt of her peplos. 
Late sixth century s.c.? 


24. Fig. 13 
Greatest dim., 0.052 m.; T., 0.0045 m. 
From the reverse. Red: a line at the top. 
Two runners: the left hand of one sprinter at the left, the head of a second at the right. 
Late sixth century B.c. 


Cours 


25. Fragment of stemless cup. (Fig. 16) 

Greatest dim., 0.038 m.; T., 0.004 m. 

Fragment from near centre. No relief contour on the “ribbon” pattern. Around the centre 
pattern (see Hesperia 


? 


on J, two concentric rings, two rows of dots, two rings, a zone of “ribbon’ 
IV, p. 230f., no. 18). On the outside of the cup, rays, two rings. 


On I, a gorgoneion: part of the beard. 


26. Fragments of kylix. (Figs. 16-17) 
Greatest dim.: a, 0.041 m.; 6, 0.06m.; T.: a, 0.004—0.003 m.; b, 0.005—0.004 m. 
Two fragments of the side. Red: b, exterior, tail of 1. White: a, outside, foot of woman. 
On a, outside, the same patterns as on the interior of 25. On I: a, two concentric rings around 


the central design. The gorgoneion’s hair in relief. 
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Fig. 16 


I. Gorgoneion at the centre; around, horses. On the outside of the cup, silens and woman. 
a, on I, gives a trace of the hair of the gorgoneion, the tip of the tail and part of three 
legs of a horse to right. b gives the lower part of the barrel of the body and part of the 
hind legs of another horse, with the tail or the hind leg of another horse facing the other 
way. On the outside, on a, the foot of a woman to right, two male feet to left and one 
right. On b, the buttocks and tail of a silen to left, most of the legs and tail of another 
to right, the skirt of a woman to right. I could find no good parallel for this cup on the 


Acropolis. 


Fig. 17 
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PLATE 


27. Fig. 18 


Greatest dim., 0.059 m.; T’., 0.01 m. 

Part of the centre, the start of the ring foot. Slightly 
burnt. A reserved band on the under side, next the foot. 
Red: lip, ring round neck of amphora, lip and band round 
kalathos. White: wreath on amphora, fringed edge of basket, 
band. Outlines of the amphora incised. 

A handle and part of the lip, neck and shoulder of a 
wreathed amphora. At the right, a kalathos at an odd angle. 
Above the amphora, a spray of ivy. The fragment may be 
wrongly posed. It is possible that the amphora is being 
carried on the shoulder of a man (see the dark object at the 
lower edge of the fragment, between amphora and basket), 
and that the red streak at the top of the basket represents 


the spilling wine. The pull of gravity can be less efficacious a] 
than usual, on the interiors. of late black-figured cups and 
plates. Fig. 18 


Early fifth century s.c. 


Spinpte Wuorts 


28-29. Fig. 19 


28: Ht., 0.03 m.; dm., 0.034m. Three rows of tongues separated by pairs of concentric rings. 
On the bottom, two similar rows, one ring. 

29: Ht., 0.019m.; dm., 0.027m. Burnt. Three rows of tongues, between each row a ring. 
On the under side, two rows, each 
flanked by a ring. 


RED-FIGURED 


PLATES 
30. Fig. 20 


Greatest dim., 0.043 m.; 'T’., 0.006 m. 


A fragment of the centre, with 


249 


: . 2 
part of the reserved circle on the 8 
under side. Relief contour except 

Ns oO C 
for the reseryed space around the Fig. 19 


head. 

A komos: a knee and the front part of the head of a youth reclining to the left with his 
right arm outstretched. His hand and the object in it are gone, A skin flute-case hangs 
on the wall. 

Ca. 520—510 b.c. 
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Greatest dim., 0.036 m.; T., 0.006 m. 
From the centre. Red: the fillet, the fringe of the flute-case. 

Music? Part of the hanging fold of the cloak of a draped figure standing to right, part 
of a fillet held in the figure’s hand (or the string of a plectron), and of a flute-case at the 
right. 

Ca. 500 B.o. 


Fig. 20 


Cups 
32. ig. 20 
Greatest dim.: a, 0.0147 m.; b, 0.05 m. 
Two fragments from the lower part of the side. Trace of reserved circle on the interior of b. 
A banquet. a: a small part of the drapery of a figure reclining to left. Folds of his 
dark-bordered cloak fall from his shoulders. 6: the draped thighs, the lower torso, and 
part of the left arm of a figure to left. The hand doubtless held a cup. 
at the left side of the fragment is unclear. 
Ca. 490-480 z.c. Time of Brygos. 


The arrangement 


33. Fig. 20 


Greatest dim., 0.0831 m.; T., 0.006 m. 
Fragment of the lower side, with traces of a design on exterior and interior. Around the 
centre on I, maeanders and cross square. A reserved line under the scene outside. 
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~] 
— 


I. A figure standing with a staff: the end of the stick, a right foot in front view, and 
an exergue. Outside, the tip of a foot to left. 

Ca. 460 n.c. For the scheme of decoration see Acropolis 370 (Graef-Langlotz, II, pl. 31), 
and [405] (ibid., p. 36). 


Cotumn Krarer 
34. Fig. 21 
Greatest dim., 0.05 m.; T., 0.004 m. 
Fragment from the side. Fairly good glaze on the interior. Burnt. Relief contour. Dilute: 
stripes on the blankets. 

Again a komos: part of the naked torso and arm, a fold of the cloak of a man facing 
to left, lying on voluminous bed-coverings. In the lower right corner, part of the lip, 
neck and shoulder of a column krater. 

Ca. 490-480 B.c. 


Pyxis Lip 


35. Fig. 22 
Greatest dim., 0.085 m.; T., 0.008 m. 
Fragment of the centre and flanged rim; a raised ring at the start of the knob at the top. 
On the under side, one wide and two narrow bands. Red: fillet in the woman’s hair, the object(?) 
in her right hand, the top of the kalathos. Dilute: dots on the box and the kalathos, bars on 
the wings, the woman’s hair. 


A household scene: at the left is the tip of a wing (Eros?). In the centre, a woman to 
right with a box under her left arm. At the right, a basket. 


ee 


Fig. 21 Fig. 22 
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GRAFFITO 


36. Fig. 23 

Greatest dim., 0.065 m.; T., 0.01 m. 

From the lipped foot of a kylix, with a ring at 
the juncture of foot and stem outlined aboye and 
below by a reserved groove. 

Seratched on the under side: 

sao |W\ises fallle == = 
---AOSEN 


For tsody, teodg, or teoe tig -AGrvatac, see Acro- Fig. 23 
polis 1368, 1374, 1376, 1883, 1384; and for the 
variation teod sue ’AOyratac, Acropolis 1380. The name of the painter has evidently 
been crowded in after the big inscription has occupied most of the space. Hence the 
awkwardness and the smaller scale of the letters, the pinched state of the last sigma 
of the name, and the frequent slips at the ends of the strokes. Three letters are missing 
in the 2ye]aqoer, and presumably the artist’s signature may also lack three, if one restores 
the entire circle of the foot with teody elue tig “AOrratac, an arrangement which fits the 
circumference of the circle of the main inscription with less than half a centimetre to 
spare. “ Pasiades” is a tempting although perhaps a dangerous suggestion." We know that 
he painted as well as made pottery (Hesperia, IV, p. 291, no. 169, fig. 39), and the shape 
of this foot is like one (the decoration otherwise unpublished) in Caskey, Geometry, p. 195, 
no. 149, “of the early archaic period,’ a description not impossible for the work of 
Pasiades. To be sure, his writing is always beautiful, but at best the bottom of a cup is an 


inconvenient place on which to write one’s name with beauty.” 

1 Deiniades, for whom Phintias painted a cup (/’R., pl. 32 and I, pp. 171—2), and Kalliades, who made 
the Eos and Memnon cup for Douris, are both later, nor haye we any record of either as painter. 

2 For the most likely interpretation of the main scene on 1, see Reinach, Répertoire, 11, p. 362, 2, from 
Tischbein, V, pl. 107. In Gaz. Arch., 1875, pl. 21, are three female spectators with wreaths in their hands. 
Here then in 1 must almost certainly be the captive youths and maidens viewing the struggle with the 
Minotaur. 

This catalogue was written during a tenure of the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship of the American 
Association of University Women. 
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AN ERETRIAN PROXENY DECREE 
OP SIE TAR LY FIPTH CHNTURY 


In the Athenische Mitteilungen, LIX (1934), Dr. Werner Peek published, along with 
twenty-seven other inscriptions, the Eretrian proxeny decree which is the subject of 
this paper. His commentary is brief, and his restoration considerably different from 
that proposed below. 

The inscription was brought to Eretria in 1934 by the museum guard from the farm! 
of the brothers Ivevuarizod some five miles east of the town. The nearest village was 
called Mayotia by the guard, but appears on the maps as Keérw Mewovic. The decree 
is cut on a block of Pentelic marble 32 cm. high (not the original height), 23.2 wide 
(original width), and 14 thick (original thickness). The top of the stone is preserved 
back of the surface in such a way as to show that there was ample room for one line 
above the first letters that remain, but not enough for two. 

The letters are well cut, and clear where the surface of the stone has not been 
injured. Just below the middle of the text there is an erasure of some two lines above 
which the order is irregular, but below which it is ocovyndéy. The letter forms (especially 
M, NV, +, and A) suggest a date in the first third of the fifth century, and the fact that 
the ororyyjddy arrangement is not yet firmly established points to the same period. 

Dr. Peek’s restoration is as follows: 


[Name Teddovio Ethni-] 
[kon]e : xae toe [yovu-] 
[mw] coayevoue [roe] 
xvolo. : Mextoor[td-| 

5 og pvlée : émipér(t-] 
evovoéc : Héoadr- 


Og MévOg : TETOCOL 


1 This property belonged to the guard’s family, and he himself had known the stone for some eighteen 
years. He thought that it might have come originally from the ruins of an old chureh nearby, which I 
visited with him, but I could find no other certainly ancient blocks except a late grave stele—the sill-block 


of a little modern church—reading: TANAAIO € 


OEOMNHETOY 


This inscription appears not to have been published hitherto. 


The Eretrian Proxeny Decree 


Photograph of the back of the squeeze reversed as in a mirror. For a photograph of the stone, see Ath. Mitt.. LIX (1934), pl. V 
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[é]at déxa : |[Name]| 
[[eivrer’ ércuvéoar Na-} 
10 [me xai é]vat| "Aouo[t-] 
otéhéy [T]eldor[ijo 
modxoevoy : xat [ev-] 


eoyétév : [x]act[dze-] 
o adedge a[t]c[etter] 


15 ee 


As this text differs considerably from the one proposed below, both in the readings 
and in the supplements, it must be commented on in some detail. Since noticing 
Dr. Peek’s article I have been able to examine the stone again, and verify my readings. 

Line 1. Peek’s restoration depends on the supposed necessity of reading xarrezreg 
ddelpé in lines 13-14: “wie seine Schwester ..., so muf sie vorher genannt sein.” 
See below, p. 277. 

Line 2. [yovu-]. Peek restores only four letters here in spite of the fact that exactly 
the same space in the line below (line 3) is filled by five letters, three of them (M, MW, 
and ©), of the largest size. In lines 4, 5, 6, and 7 the same space is occupied by seven, 
six, five, and six letters respectively. 

Line 4. Peek explains xveioe as meaning “legal guardian” and as referring to the 
yooowddrera’s brother. 

Lines 8, 9, and 10. Peek’s restoration of the rasura leaves only eight or nine letter- 
spaces for two names, which is a very improbably short allowance. Nor does his 


f 


theory that the e@deApé was a “ yogoWddArore oder eine Dichterin...” who “hat sich 
spiter einmal mifliebig gemacht, und man hat ihren Namen getilgt ”+ explain why xe 
éyae was erased as well. I was unable to find any traces of the vez which he reads—with 
hesitation—in the end of the rasura. 

Tine 11. Peek’s reading is [T]eddov[iJo. But this name is not otherwise attested, 
the third letter is quite certainly iota, and the stone is so far preserved that the cross- 
bar of a taw should appear quite clearly. There is no trace of it. 

Line 12. The final upsilon restored by Peek and necessary to the sense, must have 
been omitted by the stone-cutter. The available space after the alpha of xai is exactly 
the same as after the final M of line 11. In line 11 only two letters filled this space 
whereas in line 12 one would expect three—xqi [et-]. But the surface seems sufficiently 
preserved to show that the epsilon was not crowded back against the iota, and indeed 
the corner of this epsilon seems to be visible directly under the final © of the line above. 
In short there is no room for the wpsilon, and we have here either a case of careless 


* He does not remark that it is surprising to find such a person publicly honoured at so early a date. 
His parallels are from the first century n.c. for the yogowddtove (S.I.G.,2 738) and from the end of the 
third century for the “ Dichterin” (IG, IX, 2, 62 and S.#.G., II, 263). 
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Omission, or an example of that Ionic suppression of the v of ev before a vowel hitherto 


so doubtfully attested by inscriptions—the only clear example is "Eedxtdsc! on one of 
the tablets from Styra. 

Line 13. Peek restores [xJarr[dnello ddehpé e[t|rletcac]. Close examination has 
convinced me that the first word is xa and that the iota is certain, although there is 
an injury to the stone which makes it very easy to mistake the letter for a tau. The 
restoration [x]Jeve[ae]lo is one letter too long and is consequently impossible in this 
ovorynddy section of the inscription—it was doubtless made on the supposed analogy of 
line 12. In any case the form xarrémeo never oceurs in Tonic, and xerdéseo? only in 
East Ionic, never in the Western Ionic of Euboea, which was characterized by the 
retention of the rough breathing. xe6ééeo occurs in the Eretrian decree honouring 
Herakleitos of Tarentum (ca. 360), 7.G., XII, 9, LS tir 

Line 14. I could find no least trace either of the alpha or of the taw which Peek 
hesitantly reads in e[t]r[etrae]. 

Finally e@dsdg7 could surely not be used without the article in the phrase zafazeo 
adelpy alvetvat. 

The following is the restoration which I wish to propose instead:° 


[edoyoer : 1 Bo-] 
[Aé]e: xat woe [déuor] 
[wx] cocyevous[yoe | 
xvolou : Méxioor[t0-] 
og pvdée : [é) aimér[i-] 


on 


evovoéc : [H]éeadr- 

Og MéVOG : TETOKOL 

[é]at déxa : [A[qeoror-] 
[elev Xevlovio] : [w-] 

10 [odyoevor] |] : Aog[r] 
otédév Nethovio 
mMooyosroy : “ab é(t-) 
eoyvetév : xat t[ov?] 

o adedpe[og atvd] 

15 vacat or £QL? 


Lines 1, 2, and 3. In these three lines weoayerougvor at least seems certain, and gives 
a line of thirteen letters as in line 6. Most of the lines, however, have fourteen letters, 


1 7.G., XII, 9, 569. Cf. Blass, Uber die Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 68 (of ’Eadxidec he asks 
“Nachlissigkeit?”), Smyth, Zhe Greek Dialects: Ionic, § 248, and Collitz, Griechische Dialekt-Inschriften, 
IV, 4, p. 923. 


2 E.e. at Priene and Halicarnassus, and in Herodotus. 
5 


® Throughout my work on this inseription I have had the valuable privilege of discussing doubtful 
points with Mr. Sterling Dow of the American School at Athens. 
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and as the extant part of line 2 contains almost a full letter more than the corresponding 
section of line 3, line 2 in all probability originally contained the regular fourteen letters. 
The preserved letters suggest the common introductory formula gdoyoeyv vet Poke xa VoL 

. . . z = =) & 
dguoe which fits the space well with twelve letters in line 1 and fourteen in line 2. 
There is a vertical mark on the stone just above the kappa of zai, which is probably 
the bottom of the + but seemed hardly certain enough to be included in the text. The 
fact that line 1 has only twelve letters is to be accounted for by its greater proportion 
of wide letters,’ and by the interpunct which is probably to be restored after <doyoer.* 
Elsewhere in the first half of this inscription the interpuncts follow | or #—the two 
smallest letters—and crowd the letters which they follow in such a way as not to 
increase the length of the line at all. But in line 1 the interpunct follows N, the widest 
of all the letters, and precedes T whose centimetre-long cross-bar could not be inter- 
fered with. It is probable, therefore, that it took a whole space, like the interpuncts 
of the second half, which also follow nw’s. 

Perhaps, as Kinch suggests,® the fact that the @ovdj alone is mentioned in the 
Hegelochos proxeny decree of 411 (.G., XII, 9, 187) shows that Eretria, newly freed 
from Athenian domination, was at that date an oligarchy, but in any case the mention 
here of both @ovd and dijuog shows certainly what has hitherto been assumed without 
proof, that in the early fifth century the city was a democracy.* 

Line 3. There are no exact parallels for déude wagayevougror xvoiit, “ the demos being 
in regular session,” but that is not strange considering the date of the inscription—the 
phrase must have been the early Eretrian equivalent in some sense of the later Athenian 
éxxhyjola xvola. 

1 In the first and irregular part of this inscription, the size of the individual letters has a definite 
influence on the number in a line. E, |, and $ are regularly half a centimetre or less in width, while 
©, A, M, and A, are from 1.1 to 1.7 centimetres wide. Line 4 with seven small letters as against three 
large ones has a total of fifteen. Line 6, with only four small letters and three large ones, has thirteen. 
In line 1 there are five small to four large, and a total of twelve plus the interpunet. 

2 Inscriptions with both interpunets and introductory formula: 

1. Salamis Decree. 1.G., 17,1. Tod, 11 (Late 6th cent.). 
1. "Edoyoey toe d&uoe [—— 
NNR oe cearcae toyo[vra + tavr’ Edoyo-| 
12. ev: [éw]i veo BL 
2, Hekatompedon Inscription, J1.G., 1?, 3/4 (485/4 B.c.). 
26. tabt’ Edoyoey + toe Jé[ woe ea] Bi[—— 
3. Inseription “De Ludis Eleusiniis.” 1.G., 17,5 (ea. 475). 
lL. Joyolev [2 vée Poder]: xa [t]oe déuoe = —— 
These three decrees are apparently the only available parallels, 
* Kxploration Archéologique de Rhodes, 3'*™e Rapport, 1905, p. 46. 


* Cf. Arist. Pol. 1306a 35: xed tiv éy Egerele 0° dleyaeylay viv ray innéwy Aveyogas xerédvoey adixyGels 
meoi yewov. But there is no indication of date. Gilbert, referring to a quite inconclusive passage in 
Herodotus, assumed that the change predated the Persian wars (“ Nach Her. 6. 100,101 scheint 490 in 
Eretria Demokratie geherrscht zu haben.” Handb. der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 11, p. 67, n. 1), and Newman, 
commenting on the statement in the Politics, repeats his opinion without comment. The conjecture may 
well be right, but there is still no proof. 
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- 7-4 2 mee zs ? ni as 
Lines 4 and 5. Next, clearly, comes the name of a tribe in the genitive, followed by 


-miuéyv . evovoss. Remembering that intervocalic rhotacism 1 


was an Eretrian characteristic, 
there is no diffieulty in recognising the word éziu 


yvievovorg. The verb appears first at Delphi 
in 345/4 (5.7. G.,8 241,9) and is always used in the sense of “to be an éziurriog ”— once 
with tijg éxxdyotag added (at Istropolis, in the first century B.o., S.1.G.,3 108,).  éesciurruoc 
first occurs, ca. 450 z.c., in the Milesian law against tyrants (S.1.G.,? 58, and e7 aud 
Tod, 35), where Wilamowitz’s note is “Atticorum movtavetc,” and where the context shows 
that the écwjrou in question must be a panel of the democratic government, in office 
for a month. Whether, as was apparently the case here in Eretria, the members of the 
monthly committee all belonged to the same tribe does not appear. ézuunmetw 1s not a 
common verb—though not exactly rare—and it is interesting to find it occurring again 
at Hretria, some two hundred years later, when eight émiunvievorteg whose office is some- 
what obscure (Papadakis considers that they are the same as the moofovdor and equates 
them with the Attic sevrerevorvrec), appear beside the archon and the scribe in the 
preamble of a third-century ephebic list.2 They may well represent a survival of the 
Same political institution, in a doubtless considerably modified form. 

This certain instance of rhotacism is interesting as being a little earlier than any 
of the other known examples. Indeed Smyth says (op. cit., § 331): “We may place the 
introduction of rhotacism in Euboia in the middle of the fifth century before Christ.”? 
It must now be put perhaps fifty years earlier. 

Line 4, The name of the tribe is clearly Myzorig.4 This name occurs in Euboea 
in three other places: (a) As the name of the mountain, Méxiorog,’ about the identification 
of which there is some doubt. (b) As the name of a deme of Histiaia (.G., XT, 9, 1189,, 
and 35) in the late second century; Geyer® reasonably conjectures that this deme was 
on the slopes of Makistos, on the analogy of other Euboean towns which take - their 


1 Plato attributes ‘final rhotacism to the Eretrians—olo ody Ste éxit 1@ abt@ jusis wey Puwev oxdy- 
odtys “Eostoutis dé oxdjodtno; (Cratylus, 434c)—but there have hitherto been no examples in the inscrip- 
tions. Cf. Smyth, The Greek Dialects: Ionic, § 332. But see note on line 14, and compare Buck, Greek 
Dialects, § 97, note a, who cites diwo dy (intervocalic) = 1.G., XI, 9, 189. 

elovaetehiny NII. pa Lil. 

3 There is no example of rhotacism in the tablets from Styra (vi—v cent.). 

4 The doubling of the first sigma is a common enough device to show that the letter was pronounced 
with each syllable—ef. Buck, Greek Dialects, § 89, and Smyth, op. cit., § 374. Numerous eames ee 
be cited, e.g., an early inscription from Karystos, L.G., XII, 9, 41—[A]Joworowéves; and the word Usa aias 
in the text of the treaty concluded about 400 s.c. between Eretria and Histiaia, I.G., XII, 9, 188. For the 
form of the genitive ef. Buck, op. cit., § 109, 5: “A transfer” (7.e. from the -cs, -vos, “ty declension) fe to the 
type -cs, -cdos, as frequently in Attic, is characteristic of Kuboean proper names in -ts, as Anuwoydordos. 

® Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 289: 

isyds mogevtod haumcddas...... 

othas magayyethaon Maxtotov oxomects. 
The passage occurs in the description of the beacon chain announcing the fall of Troy. The long « of 
other dialects appears in Ionic, of course, as 7. 


6 Fritz Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der Insel Euboia, Berlin, 1903, p. 88, 19 
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names from the mountains on which they stand. If this connection is justified it fixes 
Mt. Makistos in the northern half of the island, and lends weight to the usual identification 
of it with Kandili1 And (c) as a personal name in a third-century Eretrian list of 
soldiers—I.G., XII, 9, 245 ag: Aogonidyg Myxictodwgov Aig. All of these names may 
find their common source in the name of some local Euboean hero—perhaps that Mekisteus 
who, according to some,? was one of the Seven against Thebes, and whose connection 
with Euboea has already been suggested.? . 

Line 6. The next two phrases clearly give the date, by month and day. The month 
‘Hocudy4 is not otherwise attested for Eretria, but occurs in Tenos—which was once 
under Eretrian sway® and which shows parallels to three of the other four known 
Eretrian months*’—as well as at various places in Asia Minor. Hera had a festival as 
well as a month at Eretria (J.G., XII, 9, 189,,). 

Line 8. There is, curiously, no trace of the first letter—epsilon —although the surface 
seems to be well enough preserved to show it if it had been engraved. 

Lines 8, 9, and 10. Here the text is interrupted by a neat erasure—an erasure 80 
smooth and shallow as to be hardly noticeable, and yet so thorough that no trace of 
the original letters can be discovered in it. It comes just where one would expect to 
find the orator’s name, which does not occur elsewhere in the text—a curious omission 
in so full a preamble. One is tempted also to supply eivee in the space thus available, 
for the second part of the inscription lacks a verb. But why should the name of the 
orator, and the word eive, have been erased? And are not 29 or 30 letter-spaces too 


1 An identification rejected by Peek. who does not, however, notice this argument. In commenting 
on Mexsot(id]\os pudts I have, for the sake of completeness, to some extent repeated Peek. 

2 Apollodoros, III, 6, 8: tuvig dé Tudéa wiv xat Holvvetenv ov xataortuovor, cvyzataléyovot dé tots 
énta “Evéoxhov “Ios xat Myxcoréc. 

3“ Erscheint M. in dieser Sage als Argiver, so ist seine urspriingliche Heimat vermutlich zu suchen 
in Euboia.” Tambornino in Pauly-Wissowa, MRealenc., s.v. 

* The spelling Begady is natural enough, for the loss of the « of ee before a vowel is very frequent 
in all three branches of Ionie—v. Smyth, op. cit., § 209. Cf. “Hocéors in the Eretrian * Deeretum de Arte- 
misiis”’ (4th century), I.G., XII, 9, 189 9,. 

> Strabo, X, ch. 4438. 

® The known months of Tenos and of Eretria are the following: 


Tenos Hretria 
1. ‘Amedhavov 
2. “Hoy ‘Ho aw 
3. Bovpovuwy 
L. | Kvevowiy?] 
5. ‘Amarovowy “Arerovewy 
6. IToowWswy 
7. [dnvecwr?) AVauor 
8. “Avdeotnowy ‘Av FEoT OLY 


9. (doreuiowwy 
10. [Tavoewr?] 
ll. Oaoyndiwr 
12. ?Ehevdvewwy 
“Tmwwv 


5 
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much for such a supplement at a date when orators invariably appeared without either 
patronymic or demotic? Moreover, so neat a rasura is very unlikely to have been 
Saree eee Pe CAs, : : 
e to 2 us even to Pre, damnatio memoriae, of which there are, in any case, no 
Instances until much later; a mistake on the part of the stone-cutter would seem a more 
reasonable explanation of it. The most painstaking search for traces of the original 
letters reveals only one stroke—the first, which is oblique as in alpha or delta. And 
there is certainly a clear trace of a punctuation sign above the sigma of ?Aovororédéy. 
Darhe | finie ; oo hecot awe : : : : . 
Perhaps when he had finished engraving the date, the stone-cutter accidentally skipped 
the name of the orator, and ear, and had cut: 


d 
AQLotor- 
éhéy Xetdovio : 1 
/ 
OOXOEVOY : 


(29 letters counting the first interpunct as one) before realising his mistake and deciding 
to erase the letters.’ Then, lacking the tools for final smoothing, or feeling that 
Aristotle’s name should be written clearly on the true surface, he? continues from the 
end of his rasura, leaving it to be filled—more or less incompletely—by the name of 
the orator and the necessary eiva.2 The rasura was never filled. This solution of the 
problem is, of course, only a conjecture, but it is simple, and it fulfills the conditions. 

Line 11. Xethovio—the name NXeidwrog does not appear to occur elsewhere, although 
Xeidoy is common, and the termination -do0; occurs occasionally—e.g. 2Amolddrioe, 
Tlciwriog, Teheudmriog, etc. The surface is badly injured in the first letter-space, but it 
is perhaps possible to see the horizontal cross-bar of the chi. 

Line 12. (wv). See the commentary on Peek’s restoration of the line. 

Lines 13 and 14. addshge... is not, in all probability, a feminine, but merely the 
Ionic form of a@deAgdg.4 On the analogy of other proxeny decrees, xat 16g ddehpedg adr 


1 Cf. the Oropos proxeny decree L.G., VII, 353 (3rd century). Line 8 reads: 


[xa]t oixlas Eyzrnow| v xel iooréleray xcl cov-| 


and Dittenberger remarks: “Vs.8 quae lineis circumscripsi, Lollingius in rasura rescripta esse testatur, 
quia isopolitiae mentio quadratarii neglegentia omissa fuisset.” 

2 It is possible that the inscription was finished by a different stone-cutter—perhaps as a result of 
this mistake. There are the following differences in the script above and below the erasure: 

(a) The letters are arranged irregularly above, otowyddy below. 

(b) The interpuncts are crowded against the letters which they follow above, but have a whole space 

to themselves below. 

(c) The one gamma above the erasure is written: [, the one below: A. 

(d) Nw above the erasure appears as V and as N; below it is always VV (9 times). 
The other letters are, however, as far as one can tell, exactly the same, and Mr. Sterling Dow, who has 
examined the squeeze, is convinced that both parts were engraved by the same man. 

3 There are numerous examples in Attic inscriptions of rasurae made to receive corrections which, for 
one reason or another, were never engraved. 

‘In Homer the word appears in two forms only—ddedgeds and ededperds. In Herodotus the only 


form is @dskyeds, which exhibits the complete declension with the « before the ending. In Ionic inserip- 
GF 
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would be expected here. But there is one letter-space too many between the taw of 
tog and the a of adeAgedg. We must consequently read either xot tots adelpeoig or “at 
roc adekpedg (or adedeots), in which case we have here an example of the occasional 
appearance in early Ionic of monophthongal ov represented on the stone by ov instead 
of by the more usual 0. There seem to be only two parallel cases in Ionic inseriptions— 
rot in line 13 of the decree of Amphipolis exiling Philo and Stratokles* and PaePagorvs 
in line 27 of the well-known Tean public imprecations.?2. The choice between these two 
readings would be easily made in favour of the dative were it not for the possibility 
that the next line was uninscribed. 

o.—The faint but convincing rho with which the line begins is interesting. It appears 
to be the only example on stone of the final rhotacism attributed by Plato and others 
to the Eretrians—cf. the note on p. 279. 

Line 15 presents a difficult problem, for it appears to read . gor vacat. 
very doubtful, but the dota is either a letter or a most deceptive scratch. In the fifth 
letter-space the surface is almost perfectly preserved, and it seems incredible that a letter 
As, however, the inscription cannot be restored if it 


The ¢ and @ are 


could ever have been cut there. 


read either: 
eae 13 Eoyetev : xat [ot] 13 Eoyetev xa Tov] 


or 14 


14 oadehpe| ous Site al 


oadehpelog avto OY ovg avto] 


15 . €01 vacat 15 . €ol vacat 


line 15 must have been either entirely uninscribed or else there must have been a letter 
in the fifth space. 


to decide between these alternatives and the impossibility carries with it the impossibility 


I do not think that in the present state of the stone it is possible 


of deciding between tote ddehpeoicg and tote ddedqedg (Or -ovg). 


On the right hand side of the stone, reading down, and beginning 10 centimetres 
from the top is the following inscription: 


1 x@L000 
ELITOTE 
ELOVEY 
Ovo : tc 

5 ww: tah 

vacat 

a A 3 


Begs 
tions the forms cddeAmed[s] (Ionia 5th century, Collitz-Bechtel, Griechische Dialekt-Inschriften, 5571) and 
3 - ; eS Ss J yee ! 
adeh{pelois are certainly attested (Delos 5th century, E. Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecarum Heempla Epi- 
graphica Potiora, no. 782). otdadgous occurs in Archilochus: . . 
(Hiller-Crusius, Anth. Lyr., Arch., 9 [55]). 


1Q by a 2 i 7 7 : 5 = 
Schwyzer, Dialect. Graec. Ex. 799, wrongly prints 76. 
Be : 


> Z APA ey > 207 beg , 
. odadkgous D dug dddvya Eyouer | TVEVLOVAS 


od, 23. S.1.G.,° 37, 38. Cf. Smyth, ep. cit., § 251. An interesting example in early Attic has recentl 

appeared in a 6th century dedication found on the north slope of the Acropolis by Dr Osear raeee 

where line 2 reads: ...éo[[v]]yveou (Hesperia, 1V [1935], p. 148). ; ste 
5 Not $, as read by Peek. 
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It is in the same hand as the face inscription—the resemblance to the lower half is 
especially close—although the letters are perhaps slightly smaller; if the face inscription 
is complete at line 14 and the side inscription extended no eaitte there could have 
been only about three letters more in each line, but there must of course have been 
more than that. ‘The six lines fill all the available vertical space, 

As the sums involved seem large for a gift, and as some god seems to receive 
a tithe, we are here, in all probability, dealing with a penalty, perhaps intended to 
protect the life of the new proxenos. One is tempted to compare the treaty between 
Eretria and Histiaia? (ca. 400 z.c.) where lines 10—15 read: 


OmétEegor 0 Qu s- 
? \ la 
aoapatvwely Tag ovvOix- 
> ' \ id , 
ac amotivery Ta SEL THA- 
avta’ tay 0& dé taddvtrw 
XN > , c A z 
¥ TO EMLOEKATOY LEQOY éi- 
aro t 
vat tov -Andhhwvoe 


and numerous other inscriptions? containing similar provisions. Lines 4—5 might be 
restored somewhat as follows 


Ovo : ta[Aarta : eotiwéto : tov dé dvo-] ca. 30 spaces. 
ty : tad cytor toe Bede vO ésidéxator]? ca. 30 spaces. 


After line 5 there was left one line uninscribed, and the final line of the text of the 
lateral face thus stands by itself. It should probably be restored independently of what 
precedes, and I suggest 


Iisoé : t[6 “Amdddovog (2?) hé ovésé Eord] ca. 28 spaces. 


The stele was to be set up in a precinct and thus committed to divine protection. 
This was, in fact, not an unusual practice with proxeny decrees. 


In conclusion, and to recapitulate the foregoing rather detailed discussion, this in- 
scription is of special interest on several counts. It provides two new definite facts—the 
name of a tribe where none was known before, and the name of a fifth Eretrian month. 
And it is interesting to have evidence of tribal organisation at Eretria in the early fifth 
century. Of minor importance, perhaps, is the earlier date for the introduction of 
rhotacism into Eretria, and the provision of additional evidence for Mekisteus’ connec- 


tion with Euboea. 


© JG, S530, GE, aReker 

Blass IG, XU, 8, 26714: [yelalous orarijous dpeérw tegods tae ‘Anodlwre..... 

3 These fn docvenieabls words also strongly recall the mutilated fragments of a 6th century law 
against homicide, written in the Chalcidian dialect and script, from a Sicilian site, published in Monumenti 


Antichi, XX, pp. 830 ff. 
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The inscription is, by about a quarter of a century, the earliest proxeny decree in 
existence,! although it has been known that the institution of the zreogevia was at least 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century.’ 

Its greatest interest, however, lies in the fact that it is the earliest Eretrian decree 
by more than fifty years, and in the occurrence of the formula g%oyoev tee Bode xat 1600 
déuot, which may be taken as proof that at the date of publication Eretria was a democracy. 
We have thus a terminus ante quem for the overthrow of the oligarchy by Diagoras. 


1 The earliest proxeny decrees known hitherto are 1.G., 1°, 27, 28, and 36, all of which are to be dated 
about the middle of the 5th century. Cf. Monceaux, Les Proxénies Grecques, p. 69. 
2 See especially Herodotus, VIII, 136: Magddmos ... txeupe &yyehov és "Adivas “Aléeavdoov tov “Audvytew 


mudowevos Ste WOdEEds TE Ein xaL EVEQYETNS. 
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ATHENIAN IMPERIAL COINAGE 


Heh oy. auiolsjun 0 at De 


A study of the coins found in the excavations of the Athenian Agora has led me to 
a reconsideration of the dating of the Imperial Athenian issues. Previously these coins 
have been dated from the reign of Hadrian (117-138 «.p.) to that of Gordianus III (238— 
244 a.p.), but it did not take long to realize that this dating was erroneous.! 

How is it possible for a great city the size of Athens, the most important city in the 
Greek provinee, to have existed without issuing coins for a period of about 150 years— 
from the cessation of the New Style coinage around 308.0. to the. reign of Hadrian in 
117 a.p.? On the face of it, it seems unbelievable that such a metropolis as Athens could 
have been denied one of the privileges of a free city, that of striking money, over such 
an extended period of time. It would soon have died a natural death and reverted to 
the status of a petty village. If the Agora excavations did not prove otherwise, one 
might say that the Athenians used Roman Imperial currency, or that of some other city 
that was allowed to coin money at this time, either in Greece or the East. 

From a total of 41,290 coins from the Agora excavations, 10,479 have been studied 
and catalogued, numbers which are indeed large enough to allow us to draw satisfactory 
conclusions. From a total of 2580 Athenian coins, 902 were of the period of the New 
Style, while 814 were Athenian Imperial. From these numbers one gathers that there 
was considerable currency in circulation in Athens in these respective periods to allow 
such a number to be lost in the streets of the Agora. 

With these figures before us, we must now consider what the monetary situation was 
in Athens from the advent of the Empire until the reign of Hadrian. There are four 
possibilities: first, the Roman Imperial currency may have been the money in use in 
Athens; second, Athens may have used the money from some other city in Greece or 
the East which was allowed to strike at this time; third, the vast amount of New Style 
eurrency may have continued to circulate over this period as the local medium of exchange; 
and fourth, the Athenians may have struck new money in their own right. If it were 
true that the Athenians used the Roman Imperial currency over a period of nearly 150 years, 
then we should expect to find a goodly number of early Roman Imperial coins in the 
excavations, at least a number that would be proportionate to the quantity of coins found 


n . . = PN X G ‘ i) ae x ny ence 
1 Grateful thanks and appreciation are expressed to Mr. E. 8. G. Robinson of the Department of Coins 


and Medals of the British Museum for his helpful suggestions and for his kindness in reading this article 
E. T. Newell of the American Numismatic Society for his advice and encouragement. 


in manuscript; and to Mr. : 
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in other periods of Athenian history. What we actually find is that out of the 10,479 
coins from the Agora there are but 3 of Augustus, 1 of Tiberius, 1 of Otho, 1 of Vespasian, 
1 of Domitian, and 3 of Trajan—a total of 10 coins to fill a gap of 150 years. One 
sees immediately from this paltry number that the Athenians could not have used the 
Imperial issues as their scle currency for this long period. 

Secondly, if Athens had used the currency of some other city to serve her needs for 
almost 150 years, we should expect to find some signs of this importation of foreign 
money in the excavations. As a matter of fact, no great amount of coinage from any 
one city outside of Athens has been found. There are more eoins from Corinth than 
from any other city, excluding Eleusis and the Delian Cleruchy, but there are only 26 of 
these, 10 of which were struck in the Imperial times. So that the possibility that a foreign 
coinage served the needs of Athens during this period must also be excluded. 

The next point under consideration is the possibility of the New Style coinage continuing 
in circulation over such an extended period as the sole official Athenian local currency. 
If this had been the case, the result would have been that a large percentage of these 
coins found in the excavations would have been in such a worn condition that the types 
would hardly have been discernible. But the preservation of this group of coins refutes 
this fact, since a large majority of them are not only perfectly legible, but are among 
the best preserved of any of the bronze coins which we find in the Agora. Not only 
does the good state of preservation deny the possibility that these New Style coins 
continued to serve as the sole currency for a period of about 150 years, but the fact 
that such a practice cannot be paralleled in any of the prominent Roman provincial 
cities removes this possibility out of the realm of probability. 

There remains then the fourth point, and everything points to the conclusion that the 
Athenians during this period struck money in their own right. It seems inconceivable 
that Augustus deprived Athens of the right of striking money for long. Is it not highly 
improbable that the other cities of Greece such as Corinth, Patras, Sparta, and many 
more should have been allowed this privilege, a mark of independence, when Athens 
still and always the centre of Hellenic culture should have been denied it? In spite of 
her sympathy with the opponents of Augustus in the battle of Actium, Athens certainly 
would not long have been strictly disciplined by Augustus for merely espousing the cause 
of Antony when a number of other cities had done likewise. 

From Cassius Dio we learn that shortly after the battle of Actium, Augustus pro- 
ceeded towards Athens to be initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries in 31 8.c.! This 
same writer tells us in rather vague terms that after Actium, Augustus exacted money 
from the Greek cities and took away the remnant of authority over their citizens that 
their assemblies still possessed.? As for Athens Dio says, in another passage (LIV, 7) 
with more precise details, that Augustus forbade the Athenians to make any one a citizen 


‘ Graindor, Paul, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 14; Dio, LI, 4. 
oid, peo tO Mle eal 
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for money and deprived them of Aegina and Eretria. Nothing is specifically said about 
their right of striking Sovereign money. On the other hand Plutarch (Antony, 68) tells 
us that after the battle of Actium “Caesar put to s 


sail towards Athens; he reconciled 
himself with the Greeks and distributed the surplus of grain, gathered in view of the 


war, to the cities which found themselves in a lamentable situation and had been stripped 
of their money, their slaves, and their beasts of burden.” 

We know that he did not install himself in Athens, but passed the winter at Aegina.! 
Whether this was because of his displeasure with the Athenians or not we cannot 
judge. Since it is difficult to reconcile this visit of Augustus with his subsequent voyage 
to the Orient and the passing of two winters in Samos, it seems that there must have 
been a second visit in 213.0. But one cannot believe that in 21 3.c. Augustus still 
held the Athenians under strict discipline when already in 30 zc. he had pardoned the 
inhabitants of Alexandria (Dio, Li, 16, 3, 4s) Plut.. Ané: 80; Apopth. Aug., 3) who were 
more guilty than the Athenians.” 

When Augustus returned to Athens in 213.0. in order to be initiated again or to 
complete his first initiation, his resentment towards the Athenians should have been 
dissipated. One can it seems even deduce, from a fragment of Attic decree at the 
beginning of the Empire, that the reconciliation might have occurred already several 
years before (.G., IL?, 1071). The deeree was to celebrate the birthday of Augustus 
which occurred on the 12th day of Boedromion. It is dated by Graindor close to the 
year 27/6 B.c., because Augustus already has the title Sefaordc. It so happened that 
the return of Thrasybulos, the restorer of democracy and liberty to the Athenians, was 
also commemorated on the 12th day of Boedromion.? The celebration of his own birth- 
day and the anniversary of this other memorable return to freedom would have been a 
most appropriate occasion to have reconciled himself with the Athenians and given 
them a real freedom, carrying with it the sovereign right to strike money. If a recon- 
ciliation did not take place on this date, we have the right to assume that it did shortly 
afterwards, since Augustus is frequently assimilated with Zeus or Apollo Eleutherios, 
titles he could hardly have appropriated had he not given freedom to the Greeks and 
Athens in particular where these epithets were most revered. 

At this point we can turn to the coins themselves for further evidence. Throughout 
the Imperial period, Athens, like all other cities in Greece proper, was allowed to strike 
only bronze money for local use. But the Athenians, when granted the privilege of 
coining money, seem to have been accorded an exceptional favor; their money did not 
carry the head of the Emperor,* as did most provincial coinage during the Imperial 


1 Graindor, op. ctt., p. 17. 

2 Ibid. 

* Tbid., pp. 29—28. . 

oi » hp ‘ “71.7, Qe ©, 7 r a1OC fae ©: 2 Em) we i 

4 Graindor, Paul, Athénes de Tibere a Trajan, p. 132, n.3. Mattingly, Harold, B.1.C. Roman Empire, I, 
Intro. p. XXVII: “ The right of striking token money appears to have been granted as a general measure, 

rj very organized city ¢ ity that chose to exercise it; 
or perhaps rather allowed as a normal right, to every organized city community tha a 
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period, but still represented the head of Athena, the patron goddess of Athens, which 
had sealed the Athenian coinage almost since its beginning. 

This fact only adds to the difficulty of classification. Svoronos in his Les Monnaies 
d’ Athenes, where incidentally he has brought together an unusually large quantity of 
Athenian Imperial coins, has unfortunately arranged his long series according to reverse 
subjects which gives us no clue as to date whatsoever. I have rephotographed all of 
Syoronos’ collection of Imperial coins and arranged them according to the style of head 
on the obverse. The results of which you will see here illustrated.’ 

One can see at a glance the long series of strikings with their constant change and 
deterioration of style and diminution of sizes. We are immediately struck by the two 
distinct classes of fabric. The first is characterized by a large flan, a metal with a rich 
bronze tint, and a worn appearance on the great majority of the coins. One need not 
be told that this is the earlier of the two groups. The second class is a heavier fabric 
made of a lighter colored metal with a smaller module. It should be noted that in the 
Agora excavations these earlier coins are very frequently found in the same deposit or 
in the same stratum with those of the New Style which shows, it seems to me, that the 
Early Imperial coins must have followed closely those of the New Style, for if an inter- 
val of nearly 150 years intervened there would be a natural accumulation of earth which 
would separate these two series of coins, so that they would never occur together in 
the same deposit or in the same stratum. The fact that the New Style coins are among 
the best preserved of the Agora bronze coins, while the Early Athenian Imperial issues 
are very worn, although both are found together, seems to give rise to difficulties. How- 
ever, this apparent inconsistency may be explained from the results of chemical analyses 
which show that the New Style coins have a high tin content causing a hard alloy, 
while the Early Athenian Imperial issues show a reduction in the percentage of tin and 
a rise in the percentage of lead content, which would necessarily soften the alloy and 
thus cause a more rapid erosion of the surface of the coins.” 

It was a careful examination of the coins of this earlier fabric that led to this re- 
classification. A starting point for the series can be arrived at by a consideration of 
the forms of the reverse inscription. On a considerable number of these early coins 
only the abbreviated form AGH is used (Plate Il and Fig. 1) a tradition carried over 
from the coins of the Greek period with the use of the H instead of the E. It is im- 
portant to note that when the abbreviated form is first changed to AG@HNAIQN, the 
AOH still retains a conspicuous position at the top of the coin, while the other letters 


the coinage was not strictly independent, however, for normally not only the name of the city, but also 
the portrait of the reigning Emperor appears.” 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the publishers I. Bruckmann A.-G. Miinchen for permission 
to reproduce the illustrations from plates 82—99 of Syoronos, Les Monnaies d’ Athénes. Cross-references are 
listed on pp. 828—332. 

* From chemical analyses made under the direction of Prof, EK. R. Caley of the Chemistry Dept. of Princeton 
Uniy. the alloy of the New Style coins shows the following percentages: copper 86.38—89.03, tin 10.56—10.60 
lead 0.20—2.73: while anis MG lreetinate ce leans a wiR2 OWT ee 4h One One te So 

2.73; while the Athenian Imperial issues show copper 63.23 —77.66, tin 3.75—8.06, lead 13.78—82.51. 


PLATE II 


<r 


EE Units and Half Units—Athenian Imperial Coinage, Augustan Era—struck A®H 
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are relegatec e sides : als 
ee ee ee 
ae pment of the inscription is the change in 
Boe. Here the letters start in the lower left field and run clockwise, from lett to 
right around the flan inwards (Plate HI, nos. 9-24; see also Big. 2s With this ee 
‘ i (a) 


Fig. 1. 42 Quarter and Eighth Units—Augustan Era—struck AGH 


the position of the legend has become permanently fixed for the majority of coins of 
the entire series, excepting the small fractional issues which because of the limited 
space on the flan almost always continue the use of the AGH. However, the cursive 
omega is still retained for some time before it is permanently altered to the uncial 
form @ (Plate IV). The use of the cursive form of omega prior to the uncial on the 
Athenian Imperial coins shows that Athens was the exception rather than the rule in 


this respect, for on other provincial coinages the cursive forms follow rather than pre- 
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cede the uncial. In epigraphy the cursive forms are common in the second century of 


our era but in the first century they also occur.! 

These initial developments of the form of the reverse legend took place in a com- 
paratively short space of time judging from the slight variations in style of the obverse 
head on these respective coins. There are two distinct obverse types that are con- 
temporaneous on these early issues. The one is the bust of Athena wearing a crested 


Fig. 2. Al Half, Quarter, and Eighth Units. Early First Century a.p. struck A@HNAIWN 


Corinthian helmet with a small ovoid bowl which is set high on the head (Plate II, 
nos. Y-10; Plate II, nos. 9-13). It is adorned with a narrow horsehair crest made with 
radiating parallel lines over the bowl and ending in simple strands in the neck. Athena 
is wearing the aegis, a conspicuous feature of which consists of serpents standing erect. 
Athena is here represented as a charming youthful goddess with hair softly waved over 
the brow, and in back either loosely rolled or hanging. The technique of these earlier 
coins is much superior to that of the later issues. 


* Roberts, KE. S. and Gardner, E. A., An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 11, Intro. pp. XVI-XVII. 
For Augustan inscriptions using the cursive forms see I.G., I1%, 2338 which is a prytany list dated 
27-18 n.c, Also ep. Larfeld, W., Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, 1, pp. 483—487. 


Le veel wy) 


dil 


Showing developmental Stages of Reverse Legend 


Early First Century a.p. 


Units. 


vay) 


PLATE IV 


Large Module, early Fabric—Change to Uncial Omega 


Second Half of First Century a.p. 


Units. 


a0) 
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The second type is equally attractive, portraying the bust. of Athena with a close- 
fitting crested Attic helmet with ie characteristic Attic elements of ear and neck guards 
(Plate IT, nos. 14-16; Plate III, nos. 6—8 and 14— 15). The details of the helmet are indistinct 
due to the rubbed condition of ee coins. The horsehair crest is broader than on the 
Corinthian helmet, but made with the same kind of lines, and the hair is also loose on 
the neck. -Here, 6.0, Athena wears the aegis, but a necklace has been added to her 
adornment. The superior quality of the workmanship and the youthful aspect of the 
goddess are equally striking in this second type. 

Pick has made the interesting suggestion! in comparing these coins with the lamps 
found in the Kerameikos, that when this Athenian Imperial coinage was initiated there 
was a competition to determine the style 
of the coin type. The first, that with 
the Corinthian helmet, drew its inspira- 
tion from the statue of Athena Pro- 
machos, while the other with the Attic 
helmet copied the Athena Parthenos of 
Pheidias. Athena with the Corinthian 
helmet appears to have found the greater 
approbation, as it continues unremittingly 
throughout the course of the Athenian 


Imperial coinage, while the type with the 
Attic helmet soon ceased and only ap- 
is Fig. 38. No.1 Republican Coim—C, VIBIVS VARVS 


; ; No. 2 Republican Coin—Moneyer C. CONSIDIVS 
in the smaller denominations there seems PAETVS 


peared again at sporadic intervals. Even 


to have been this struggle to determine 

the types and here, too, the Corinthian helmet seems to have prevailed (Figs. 1 and 2). 
The particular type and style of the coins with the bust of Athena in a crested 

Corinthian helmet, wearing the aegis with serpents erect, may be approximately dated 

by a comparison with coins of other cities where Athena is similarly represented. We 

first find busts resembling ours on two Roman Republican coins. One bears the magistrate’s 


iD} 


name CG. VIBIVS VARVS which is dated by the British Museum ca. 38 3.c. (Fig. 3, no. 1). 


Denarius Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet. 
Re. C. VIBIVS VARVS Hercules standing 1., leaning with r. hand on club. 
Reference: B.M.C. Republic, pl. LVIUI, no. 12. 


The other with the name of the moneyer C. CONSIDIVS PAETVS is dated ca. 45 B.c. 
(rigw5,.en0, 2). 
Denarius Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet and aegis with serpents standing erect. 
Re. C. CONSIDI (in exergue) V ae in quadriga r., holds wreath and palm branch. 
Reference: B.M.C. Republic, pl. LIU, no. 18. 
1 Ath. Mitt., LVI (1931), Pick, Behrendt, Dive »Promachos* des Pheidias und die Kerameikos-Lampen, 
Ath. » ‘ 
pp. 60-63. 
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Turning to the Roman provinces we find further evidence. From Oea in Syrtica there 
are coins which are strikingly similar in style and fabric, the obverse sides of which 
have the bust of Livia, fixing the date either in the reign of Augustus or Tiberius (Fig. 4). 

Ob. Bust of Livia r. 
Re. Bust of Athena with crested Corinthian : 
helmet and aegis with serpents erect 
(Punie Inseription). 
Reference: Miiller, Nwmismatique de Vl Ancienne 
Afrique, vol. 2, p. 16, fig. 34. 

In Cilicia the city of Aegeae struck coins 
with a similar bust of Athena and fortunately 
one of them bears the date Al, that is the 
14th year of the Caesarian era or 34/3 z.c. Fig. 4. Coin from Oea in Syrtica 
(iig20, NO. 1): 

Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet and aegis with serpents standing erect. 


Re. AITEAIQUN under goat lying to 1.; Al in field 1, above EP. 
Reference: Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, 11, pl. XVI, no. 12. 


The British Museum dates this whole series in the second and first centuries B.C., and 
Grose in the McClean collection gives the same dates; but Imhoof-Blumer -has the series 
begin in the Ist century b.c. and continue into 
the Ist century a.p. 

At Adana, another city in Cilicia, this type 
is again represented on coins dated in the 


first century b.c. because of their Seleucid fabric 
(ip, 0. 2, 4 


Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corin- 
thian helmet and aegis. 

Re. AAANEQIN Nike advancing 1., in 1. hand 
palm branch; in extended r., wreath; in 


INE 
field Leon | ; 
MA Fig.5. No.1 Coin from Aegeae, Cilicia, dated 
Tteference: B. M. G. Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia, + ae 


No. 2 Coin from Q ilici 
jE WWE Savoy, 3 Tah, GH Tatoy, FE Ta ee 


The series of coins from Apamea in Phrygia also show Striking similarity in the style 
and type of the bust of Athena. These likewise are dated by the Briti 
133—48 z.c. (Fig. 6). 


sh Museum from 


Ob. Bust of Athena r,, wearing aegis and erested Corinthian helmet. 
a V6 » r] . rear + ick :: . S 3 ; . . : 
Re. Eagle flying r, over meander symbol, above star and on either side pileus of Dioskuros sur- 
mounted by star. Above ANAMENQN; below, various magistrates’ names 
Dh / . ‘, ay a r = + ‘ 
Licference: B.M. ©. Phrygia, p. 74f. Typed, pl, X, mos, 2=5, 


hig aA aD ; ae ee 
From a cast of a coin in the British Museum. 
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Fig. 6. Coins from Apamea, Phrygia 


A coin from Caesarea in Cappadocia, bearing the early name of the city EYSEBEIA, 
which is dated in the reign of King Archelaus 36 u.c. to 17 a.p., also bears testimony 
that the Athenian type with which we are dealing is 
a product of the Augustan era (Fig. 7, no. 1). 


Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet 
and aegis. 
Tke. EYZEBEIA Mount Argaeus, on summit eagle. 


Reference: B.M.C. Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, pl. VIII, 
no. 1; p. 45, no. 2. 


And finally from Apamea in Seleucia there is a coin 
that is dated in the 276th Seleucid year or 36 3.c. that 
can further strengthen the argument that it was 
Augustus himself who granted to the Athenians the 
right to strike money, for the coins bear witness that 
we are discussing a style and fabric that is charac- 


Tig. 7. No.1 Coin from Caesarea, 
Sait sateen ; Cappadocia 
teristic of the 1st century s.c. and the turn of the era = «9g Goin from Aeros suenier 


Chie, NOW). dated 36 n.c. 
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Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet. 


Re. ADAMELUN Nike advancing ]., in r. hand wreath, in 1., palm branch. Jn field 
= EPA S@os im ex. Minis 
KAIAYTONOMOY 


Reference: B. M.C. Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, pl. XXVII, no. 3; p. 234, no. 7. 


Another point must here be mentioned. A number of the coins of these early Athenian 
Imperial issues seem to bear an inscription on the obverse, a fact that has not been 
noted before. I first discovered this on coins that were cleaned in the Agora. Periodically 
we kept getting these early coins where the traces of an inscription could be readily 
seen. Since these early specimens are all very worn I have not been able to make out 
the entire inscription, but, in spite of the difficulties which the nominative case raises, 
the ending is almost certainly..... CTOC, and the beginning seems, from the observation 
of a number of specimens, to be AVC. The use of the lunate sigma is in keeping with 
the cursive omega on the reverse legends of the coins. 

One may suggest that the reason that this obverse legend is so vague and indistinct 
is that it was partially erased on the dies at some later date. The Athenians, in their 
exuberance over the grant by Augustus of the privilege of striking money in their own 
right, commemorated his name on their coinage. But since this was not a requirement, 
judging from the extraordinary privilege that had been accorded them of not having to 
represent the Emperor on their coinage, they later considered this a bad precedent to 
set and erased it, perhaps at the time of the revolt which comes at the end of Augustus’ 
reign! or in the reign of Tiberius, when their zeal for Augustus had cooled. 

From the advent of the Empire all traces of the past political glory of Athens had 
vanished; her artistic bloom had faded; her domain had been diminished; her privileges 
had been restricted in that she could no longer sell citizenships; the powers of her 
assemblies were reduced; and it seems right to assume that her finances were shattered. 
Graindor feels that this state of affairs proves that she was a free city only in name.’ 
This situation could not have been unique in Athens, but was part of the Roman policy, 
so that although a city was free in name, its administration must be such that it was 
ultimately dependent upon Rome. The role of Athens as an independent city-state was 
finished; it became only a city enveloped by one province of a vast Empire.® 

But if we consider the position of Athens more closely, we find that she was really 
not so badly off as the above sounds. She was in the most favorable category of Roman 
provincial cities, for she was among the few civitates liberae et foederatae which guaranteed 
her perpetual autonomy, exempted her from ordinary taxes, and was supposed to give 
her the right of using her own laws, although they may have been restricted somewhat 
by Rome. All cities with this status were to be exempt from the interference of governors 
and were to have the legal right to maintain any sort of political institution they might 

* Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 38. 


* Ibid., p. 41. 
EULUTC elles 
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think fit, but these principles do not seem to have | 
was allowed to retain a number of her dependencies such as Oropos and Haliartos in 
Boeotia on the mainland and her insular domain was still conside1 rably an asset, though 


restricted by the loss of Aegina and Eretria and by the temporary autonomy given Imbros, 
Lemnos, Ikos, Sciathos and Peparathos at the end of Augustus’ reign.? 


een strictly observed.t Athens still 


One must not lose sight of the fact that it was the natural process of readjustment 
under the Empire that was responsible for limitations which were put on the freedom 
of Athens, as well as other cities, and not any particular disfavor that the Emperor had 
shown her alone; so that to depreciate the liberty, privileges, and esteem which Athens 
enjoyed under Augustus leads to a misconception of the whole situation. 

In spite of her political losses, Athens never ceased to be an intellectual and artistic 
centre of great importance. The memory of her illustrious past drew scholars and travellers 
from all over the Empire to pay homage to her. In the past the Athenians had courted 
and flattered their conquerors in order to gain their respect and good will, so that it 
was undoubtedly by this means that they won over Augustus. They bestowed honors 
upon him at their festivals and made commemorative dedications both to him and to 
members of his family* which, no doubt, quickly put them in his good graces causing 
him to visit Athens on a number of occasions and to reconcile himself with them. The 
mere fact that he allowed them to retain on their coinage an external symbol of their 
ancient tradition and prestige in the form of the bust of Athena shows that he not only 
respected their past, but held it in particular esteem or he would have required some 
device indicating the authority of Rome. 

His veneration for their ancient religious ceremonies is certainly evident not only from 
the fact that he himself desired to be initiated into their Eleusinian Mysteries, but also 
from his revival, or shall we say stimulation, of the Pythia under the form of the dodecade. 
Though he created his new official cults as well in Athens, they never replaced or even 
eclipsed her own ancient religious festivals. There was not in Athens the religious 
renaissance that took place in Rome during the Augustan era, but her religious zest was 
not dormant, for by means of her games and festivals she could give expression to the 
memories of her past renown. Also through the medium of their coinage the Athenians 
could still make manifest their ancient traditions, the solemnity of their religious ceremonies, 
and the artistic richness of their quondam glory. Their coinage depicts not only a goodly 
number of their famous statues, but also important monuments, characteristic symbols 
of their religious cults, and representations of events and ancient legends, all of which 


1 Arnold, W. T., Zhe Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 233—234. 

* Graindor, op. a chap. I. . 

3 Of. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp, 180—131. Germanicus’ deference to Athens seems fo Graindor 
to prove that the city had not been used to such treatment. Also pp. 40—41. In questioning Cn. Le 
Pollion’s position as well as his mission he seems to infer not only that the rights of Athens were dis- 
respected, but also that some special affront from the Emperor was involved. 

4 Inscribed statue bases of Livia and of Lucius Caesar were found in the Agora in 1936. 
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enhanced their claim to glory. To us it seems as if their coinage must have served as 
a device for broadcasting their glorious history. 

From this new classification of the Athenian Imperial coins one sees the beginning, 
the recurrence, and the abandonment of certain types quite clearly defined and cine 
the significance of many of the reverse types can be better understood. The occur- 
rence of a multiplicity of reverse types within a limited space of time seems to 
need explanation. The fact that the Athenian calendar seemed crowded with games 
and festivals, a number of which must have required special issues of money to 
conduct a really proper celebration, may well account for the variety of types. In a 
number of instances I have tried to connect the type with a particular festival where 
the significance seemed apparent. 

It is my intention to discuss the types that occur on the early issues first and to 
point out those which have been used throughout the period of Athenian Imperial coinage 
and those which are short-lived. We have considerable knowledge about the festivals in 
the Imperial periods to help us, but it is possible that this can be supplemented by the 
information derived from the coins. 


NIKETERIA 


After Augustus granted the Athenians the privilege of coining their own local money, 
I believe the first issue was struck on a very large module of which the reverse type 
represents the contest of Athena and Poseidon for the supremacy of Athens (Fig. 8, no. 1). 
The obverse has the familiar bust of Athena in Corinthian helmet and aegis with serpents 
erect which is encircled by an olive wreath. The reverse has the early form of the legend, 
merely AGH. There are three reasons why this should be the initial issue. The coins 
are larger in circumference than any other group of coins in this series and that coupled 
with the fact that the bust is surrounded by an olive wreath certainly indicates a 
commemorative issue of great importance. But the use of that particular subject—the 
contest of Athena and Poseidon—seems very significant. What could better symbolize 
the recent struggle between Athens and Rome with Athens successful in gaining her 
freedom than this ancient and traditional victory of Athena over Poseidon? 

But what is even more striking is that the Athenians had a festival of freedom called 
the Niketeria held the third day of the month Boedromion which was to commemorate 
Athena’s victory over Poseidon.t The representation of this contest between the two 
deities was peculiar not only to the initial issue of Athenian Imperial coins, but also to 
a series of early coins struck subsequently to celebrate this festival (Fig. 8, nos. 2-8). 
The early series alone depicts this scene between the two deities as a contest, while the 
few later coins on which Athena and Poseidon are represented portray only a peaceful 
colloquy between them (Fig. 8, nos. 9-11). 

' Deubner, Ludwig, Attische Feste, p. 235 
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Series representing contest of Athena and Poseidon 
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MARATHON FESTIVAL 


It was not only legendary victories of the gods that the Athenians recalled on their 
early Imperial coinage, but historical victories as well where the glory was entirely 
Athenian. The defeat of the Persians at Marathon loomed large on the horizon, where 
the Athenian general Miltiades won everlasting fame for the Athenians. The monument 
of Miltiades at Marathon and the trophy of white marble! no doubt gave the inspiration 
for the coin type on which is represented Miltiades placing a captive Persian before a 
trophy. The wreath around the obverse of these coins 
shows that they also were commemorative issues 
(Plate II, nos. 17-18 and Fig. 9). Since this type is 
so much smaller in size than that with the contest 
of Athena and Poseidon and yet has all the similar 
characteristics, my suggestion would be that these 
two series are coutemporary. The bronze unit re- 
presented by the contest of Athena and Poseidon 
depicts a victory among the immortals, while the 
half bronze unit, Miltiades at Marathon, reproduces 
a victory of a mortal man, which, indeed, should 
be diminished in size and value from its celestial 
counterpart. 


Fig. 9. Coins depicting Miltiades 
leading a Persian before a Trophy It seems a curious coincidence that the celebration 


of the victory at Marathon took place on the sixth 
day of Boedromion just three days after the Niketeria, the festival of freedom in 
honor of Athena’s victory over Poseidon. Though the actual date of the battle of 
Marathon was in the month of Metageitnion, Mommsen? has made the suggestion that 
the observance of it was changed to coincide with another existing festival, in honor 
of Artemis who was goddess of war. Originally the celebration of the Marathon victory 
was a local féte at Marathon, but later it came to be an Athenian festival at which 
vows were taken to Artemis Agrotera.? Essentially this was an ephebic celebration. 
The fifth day of Boedromion was spent in honoring those who fell at Marathon and the 
sixth in celebrating the victory. A great military procession of ephebes wended its way 
to Agrai where the vows were taken in the sanctuary of the warrior goddess Artemis.4 
That the representation of one of the greatest Athenian warriors, Miltiades, was por- 
trayed on the coins that were struck in honor of this oceasion is most appropriate. 


SNe, Me ayer UE phatol lap 
» Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 177. 
Deubner, op. cit., p. 209. 


Le Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), Graindor, “ Etudes sur I’ Ephébie Attique sous l'Empire,” p. 215. 


PLATE V 


Series of Coins with Boukranion filleted 
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Thus the bronze unit representing the contest of Athena and Poseidon struck for the 
Niketeria and the half bronze unit with Miltiades and a Persian before a trophy struck 
for the Marathon féte, both of which are obviously important commemorative issues be- 
cause of the encircling wreath and are similar in style and technique and thus seem to 
be contemporary, have every right to be considered together, since it is possible that 


they were struck at the same time in honor of festivals that were only three days apart. 


ATANTEIA 


But the victories of Themistokles were not forgotten, for he too appears on coins of 
the early series (Plate IH, nos. 2-4, 9, 10, 12, 14-16 and Fig. 10). Dressed in military 
attire, he stands on the deck of a galley carrying a wreath and a trophy. On the prow 
is depicted the owl that alighted on the rigging of Themistokles’ ship before the battle 
of Salamis which quieted an argument, since its presence meant the goddess was among 
them." On the ram of the galley is the serpent that appeared among the ships during 
the battle and which is, no doubt, a symbol of Cychreus, the early Salaminian hero who 
originally was probably a serpent himself.? The fact that this representation of Themisto- 
kles on a galley appears not only on the early series of coins, but recurs on later issues 
(Fig. 10, nos. 10-16) leads one to believe that the series was struck on the occasions 
of the festival which commemorated the victory of the battle. 

We know that the Aianteia was the festival that celebrated this event, being held on 
the 16th day of Mounichion, whereas the actual battle took place on the 12th day of 
Boedromion. Plutarch? has connected the Themistoklean festival with the Mounichia, 
perhaps, because they were celebrated on the same day. Mommsen, however, claims 
that Plutarch has made a mistake in saying they were one and the same festival.* In 
the Mounichia the ephebes sacrificed to Artemis Mounichia near the port of that name, 
after which was held the regatta.® Immediately after this the Ephebes went over to 
Salamis to celebrate the Aianteia where sacritices were made to Ajax and where another 
regatta was held.® Since they were held almost simultaneously there appears to be some 
connection between these two festivals.’ Under the Empire we learn that the Ephebic 
regattas of the Aianteia were replaced by a naumachia, a naval combat, in which the 
Athenians honored the heroes of Salamis.8 This series of coins would have been a most 
appropriate one to have been struck on these occasions. 


1 Plutarch, Themistokles, XII, 1. 

Be Pass lOO Le 

3 De Glor. Athen., 7 (849 F). 

4 Mommsen, I’este der Stadt Athen, pp. 462—3. 

5 Plutarch, De Glor. Ath., 349 F. 

® Cf. Graindor, “Etudes sur l’Ephébie Attique sous l’Empire,” Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), p. 217. 
7 Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 463-4. 

Graindor, Athenes de Tibere a Trajan, pp. 69 and 92; enlsion mL Gi, WEES AGE, 
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DIPOLEIA 


There are other early reverse types that seem to reflect Athenian festivals and games 
and may well have been struck in commemoration of them. One is that of the boukranion 
bound with a wreath, a type that is recurrent on a long series of issues of the large 
bronze units (Plate V). Its significance becomes clear if we consider it in conjunction 
with an early type that occurs on the quarter unit (ig. 11). Here we find represented 
an altar between two olive trees on which is a boukranion bound with a wreath between 
two kalathoi. This can be nothing else than the altar of Zeus Polias which was northeast 
of the Parthenon where the ancient and curious sacrifice of the “murder of the ox” 
(bouphonia) took place on the 14th day of Skirophorion during the celebration of the 
Dipoleia held in honor of Zeus and Athena Polias.t. Oxen 
were driven around the altar where wheat cakes had 
been laid and the ox that ate the offering was sacrificed. 
The beast was slain with axe and knife previously wetted 
with water brought by maidens called “ water carriers.” 
The sharpened weapons were handed to the butchers, 
one of whom felled the ox with the axe and the other 
cut its throat with a knife. When the ox had been slain, 
the butchers fled. The ox was then skinned and all 
present partook of its flesh. When subsequently the hide 


was stuffed with straw and sewed up; it was set up aS Fig, 11. Coins showing Boukranion 
a symbol of the heinous crime. A trial then took place on Altar of Zeus Polias 

to determine who had murdered the ox. The blame was 

shifted from the maidens, to the butchers, to the implements which had killed the ox 
and which were accordingly found guilty, condemned, and cast into the sea.” On these 
small coins we have the altar, the ox’s head and the kalathoi which were carried by 
the maidens. As the multiplicity of details on this fractional issue detracted from the 
design it was early abandoned in favor of the simpler type of the boukranion alone 
which we find from the beginning on the large bronzes (Plate H, no. 6; Plate HI, 
nos. 1—3, 6, 14), and which seems a most suggestive symbol to represent the time-honored 
sacrifice that took place at the celebration of the Dipoleia. 


PANATHENAIA 


The Panathenaic festival is another that has a long series of coins struck to commem- 
orate it (Fig. 12). The early series of Panathenaic coins are of two types; the first 
(Fig. 12, nos. 1-3), the large upright Panathenaic amphora on which is perched an owl 


1 Deubner, op. cit, p. 160. 
2 Frazer, Golden Bough, VIII, pp. 4— 
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with the legend A@H in the field; the second (Fig. 12, nos. 4—5), an olive tree with . 
owl amid its branches beside which is a large amphora. The second also has the abbreviate 


legend. On the later coins of this series these simplified types have developed into a 


Fig. 12. Coins struck for the Panathenaia 


more detailed composition (Fig. 12, nos. 6-10). The olive tree is large and occupies the 
centre with the owl and the amphora smaller on either side of it. Occasionally, the 
symbol of victory the palm branch is represented in the exerque (Fig. 12, no. 11) and 
on a rare group of coins it appears in the form of a palm tree beside the amphora 
(Fig. 12, nos. 12-13). 
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THESEIA 


Again it may ev D 39] : i icti 
- es y even be possible to conneet the various types depicting Theseus, all of 
Ww ee occur in the early series, with the Theseia which was celebrated from the 8th to 
the 11th of Pyanopsion, in | Od i 
va S1¢ ONO? ancie ( i Os! 
l ; of the ancient and honorable Athenian hero, Theseus. 


Fig. 13. Coins depicting the Legends of Theseus 


Several of his deeds are represented on the coins. His lifting of the rock depicts the 


episode at Troezene when as a youth Theseus lifted the rock and found the tokens of 
his identity which Aegeus had deposited there! (Fig. 13, nos. 1-3), a coin type which no 
doubt derived its inspiration from the statue on the Acropolis illustrative of the story. 


PVPS. lh, 2a tok 
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The type of Theseus and the bull recalls the incident of his driving the bull from the 
township of Marathon to the Acropolis and sacrificing it to the Goddess! (Fig. 13, nos. 4-5). 
The famous fight with the Minotaur also finds its place in this cycle of Theseus coins® 
(Fig. 13, nos. 6-10), inspired no doubt by the Acropolis group which had immortalized 
the legend. Graindor tells us explicitly that the Theseia was still celebrated in the time of 
Augustus and continued throughout the Imperial period’ from the evidence of inscriptions.* 
These respective types would have been most relevant for the festival of the Theseia 
which was held in honor of Theseus. 


AGONISTIC FESTIVALS 


The long series of coins, which has as a reverse type the Agonistic Table on which 
is a bust of Athena between an owl and a wreath and under which is an amphora, was 
struck in celebration of games, a fact that is self-evident from the type (Figs. 14 and 26). 
Since on the later issues of this series the names of the festivals are written across the 
top of the table (Fig. 26, nos. 2-14), we are left in no doubt as to their significance. 
However, it is only on second century coins presumably of the time of Hadrian that 
these legends occur, a fact that I wish later to consider further. The names of at least 
two of these festivals are certain, that of the Hadriania (AAPIANEIA) and Olympieia 
(OAYMNEIA) (Fig. 26, nos. 2—7; nos. 13-14) and Barclay Head in his Historia Numorum? 
gives another which he says is either NANEAAHNIA or NANASHNEA, but this must be 
the name that occurs on Svoronos group pl. 91, no. 41-45, where the ending is quite 
clearly NIA which would eliminate NANAGHNEA as a possibility. Furthermore, the 
Panhellenia (Fig. 26, nos. 8-12) with the Hadriania and the Olympieia were all three new 
games initiated by Hadrian. It is curious that one type should be used to commemorate 
at least three separate festivals. But what is even more extraordinary is that a new 
coin type was not issued in honor of new games, but one that had been in use since the 
Augustan era was adopted with little change except for the new legends (Plate III, no. 13). 

The earliest of these coins of the Augustan period have only the abbreviated legend 
A@H and slight variations from the above type. One rare group has a statuette of 
Athena in place of the bust (Plate I, no. 28, Fig. 14, no. 1); while another has a large 
owl with a wreath to the right of it on top of the table and an amphora beneath (Fig. 14, 
no. 2). Since we know that these coins were issued to celebrate agonistic festivals 
regardless of the character, as deduced from the legends on the later issues, then it is 
only right to connect them with such festivals in the early Imperial times. 

© Weenwt., ih, we ill) 
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ak * Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 127; “Etudes sur I’Ephébie Attique sous Empire,” Musée Belge 
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The efaoroi eyaveg which were created by Augustus! and celebrated in honor of 
each reigning Emperor at least until the time of Claudius when they are mentioned 
again* might well have had coins of this character struck to commemorate them. 

In the first century not far from the Augustan era we also have mention of the 
weyche Keawoagna SeSaore*® which may or may not be the same as the SePaorol eyarec. 
The title is certainly different and Graindor! believes that they were games in honor of 
Caesar, one of the benefactors of Athens, which were celebrated periodically, perhaps 
once every four years, with more splendor judging from the use of the word, peycda. 

Another agonistic festival of the early Imperial time that may have used these coins 
for its celebration is the Germanikeia.® The Athenian ephebes féted Germanicus and 


Fig. 14. Agonistic Table represented on Early Athenian Imperial Coins 


instituted games which bore his name and should not be connected with the name of 
Claudius. Presumably, the Germanikeia was created on the occasion of Germanicus’ 
visit to Athens in 18 a.p., when he was received with great acclaim, and was celebrated 
possibly annually to commemorate the anniversary of his arrival.’ 

Since we know that the list of agonistic festivals throughout the Imperial period was 
a comparatively long one,* it is not possible to assume that all used this particular type 
of commemorative coin, nor is it possible to determine just which ones did, outside of 
the three which have their names on the table. However, there is one thing that is 
quite probable which is, that the agonistic games of the first century that have a general 


1 Graindor, Athenes de Tibere & Trajan, p. 11, n. 6; 1.G., I?, 1069. 

TGraindor, op. ct. p. ll, m. 7; 41.G., 117, 3270. 

& I Gr WI, Biseil 

4 Athenes de Tibere a Trajan, p. 27, n. 2. 

5 Three times mentioned: I.G., IL?, 1969, 2024, 2026. 

6 Graindor, Athénes de Tibere a Trajan, p. 6; also Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), pp. 176i. 
7 Graindor, op. cit., p. 92; and Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), p. 178. 

8 7.G., 112, 2199; Deubner, Atéische Feste, p. 237. 
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nomenclature such as YeSacroi aywveg or weycha Kevoagha Sefaore and were celebrated 
for each reigning Emperor, continued to be celebrated in the second century under more 
specific names honoring each particular Emperor, no doubt instituted by Hadrian in the 
Hadriania and persisting in the Antoneia, the Philadelphia, the Kommodia, the Severina, 


and the Gordianeia. 
DIONYSIA 


However, there are still other first century coin types that reflect festivals which 
must be discussed before we consider the later coins. During the developmental stage, 
when the simple abbreviated early form of the legend AGH changes to AGHNAIWN on 
the coins and the position of the legend is still in the process of formulation, we find 
that anew type appears on the reverse, that of the seated Dionysos before an altar (Fig. 15) 
which also seems to be a type that could be symbolic of an important Athenian festival. 


Fig. 15, Series of Coins with Dionysos seated 
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The Greater or City Dionysia ought also to have a special issue of coins to commem- 
orate it. This great festival was held from the 9th to the 13th of the month Elaphe- 
bolion. On the morning of the 9th the image of the Eleutherian Dionysos was taken 
from its hearth and home, the old temple of Dionysos in front of the theatre! and carried 
by the ephebes in a great procession through the Kerameikos to the temple of Dionysos 
near the Academy,? and on returning they set it up in the orchestra of the theatre. 
That this image of Dionysos was the archaic zoanon of wood and not the chryselephantine 
work of Alkamenes is only reasonable, as it seems quite out of the question that a 
colossal gold and ivory statue could be moved and easily transported through the city. 

Coins of the early series with Dionysos seated before an altar (Plavey LU mosses so: 
and 7; Fig. 15, nos. 1-2) look as if the figure might have been just such an image of 
wood. Here is portrayed a crude squat figure with all the stiffness that one might expect 
from an archaic wooden statue. One sees no attempt whatsoever at modelling, but only 
a linear depiction of the figure which has no artistic merit. Since other figures represented 
on coins of this same period have none of these characteristics, it seems to me that the 
subject which inspired this type was responsible for its archaic qualities. On this earliest 
type of Dionysos coin the letters of the legend are also crudely made and read counter- 
clockwise outward. The coins of this type from a slightly later period (Fig. 15, nos. 3-4) 
seem to have better proportions for the statue, yet there still lingers that stiff and angular 
quality of the earlier type. Considering these various points it seems to me most probable 
that this series of coins was struck in honor of the Greater Dionysia which we know was 
still celebrated in the Augustan era and continued at least through the Hadrianie period.® 


MYSTERIES AT ELEUSIS 


A number of types can be readily recognized as having been struck either for the 
celebration of the great mysteries at Eleusis or the Eleusinia, which were games sacred 
to Demeter and Persephone and which, though quite distinct from the mysteries, would 
have similar symbolism related to them. Among the early issues are types which are 
very short-lived: one represents Demeter standing to the left in a chariot drawn by 
winged serpents between the two goddesses presumably Kore and Hecate (Plate III, no. 15; 
Fig. 16, nos. 1-2); another type shows Demeter and Kore standing facing each other 
(Fig. 16, nos. 3-4); Demeter holds a torch while Kore carries a sceptre in her left hand 
and probably spears of wheat in her right. These types occur only on the bronze unit, 
while on the early coins of the half bronze unit are depicted Demeter holding a sceptre 


1 PEWS, I BOs 
Ba seemile ous 
2 7.G., 112, 1006, 12; also 1008, 14 ff; 1011, 11 ff. 
4 Mommsen, Feste, p. 392, n. 3; also p. 436, n. 4. ; 
5 Graindor, Athenes de Tibére a Trajan, p. 108 and n. 9; LG., 2 Sils2ne ole seealsom paleo 
Graindor. 


Fig. 16, Coins depicting Eleusinian Symbolism 
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seated before a serpent (Fig. 16, no. 5); Kore brandishing two lighted torches (ig. 16, 
no. 6) and Iakchos dressed in a short garment holding a lighted torch with both hands 
(Fig. 16, no. 7). It is possible that the inspiration for this last series of coins came from 
a group of Demeter, Kore, and Iakehos in the temple of Demeter at Athens said to be 
by Praxiteles. But the depiction of mother, daughter, and sacred child as represented 
on these coins seems to have been made only at one time, for the figures are all very 
similar in style. It is possible that in these types of the half bronze unit we may find 
an allusion to the celebration of the Lesser Mysteries which was a festival of less pomp 
that took place in the early spring in the month of Anthesterion in the district of Agrae 
on the Ilissus. These were in honor of Demeter, her daughter Kore, and the child Iakchos, 
who was identified with Dionysos, and served as a sort of purificatory rite in preparation 
for the Greater Mysteries which were held at Eleusis in the fall. 

A familiar type carried over from the Greek period oceurs on the quarter unit of 
these early Imperial coins, that of Triptolemus seated left in a chariot drawn by winged 
serpents (Fig. 16, nos. 8-9), a type that was more lasting, since it is also found on the 
later issues (Fig. 16, nos. 10-11). On early Imperial issues as well as later ones, Demeter 
is also represented in this same winged chariot (Plate IV, no. 24; Fig. 16, nos. 12-16). 
These two types are often difficult to distinguish, the only difference being that Demeter 
is fully clothed and carries a torch and grain, while Triptolemus is half nude and holds 
sheaves of grain alone. These seem to be the most popular of the Eleusinian types as 
they alone continue to be used in the latest issues. 

Other types also which pertain to the worship of Demeter at Eleusis and which occur 
solely on the later coins are: Artemis or Hecate brandishing torches in both hands (Fig. 16, 
nos. 17-18) symbolical of the search for Kore with torches; the pig (Fig. 16, nos. 19—20) 
which was sacrificed to Demeter, an offering that was believed to have magical import; 
the spears of grain placed side by side (Fig. 16, nos. 21-22) which may represent the 
first fruits of the barley and wheat harvest that were presented to Demeter; the two 
torches (Fig. 16, nos. 23-25) which aided in the search for Kore; the serpent issuing 
from the cista mystica (Fig. 16, nos. 27-30) which presumably symbolizes the revelation 
to the mystae of the mysterious object, the serpent personifying the underworld, which 
was withheld from profane eyes; the kalathos with wheat standing in it (Fig. 16, no. 26) 
may represent the reward of the victors in the Eleusinian games with measures of barley.’ 

This comparatively long series of types can only be associated with the worship of 
Demeter and Kore, so that unquestionably they must be associated either with the mysteries 
or with the Eleusinian games. 


THARGELIA 


There are a number of other types which occur on the series of first century comms 
that very probably were connected with festivals. Though the connection between type 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, VII, p. 73. 
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and féte may not be quite so obvious as in the previous discussions, it seems reasonable 
to make the suggestions at least. 

In the Agora we have identified the small temple below the so-called Theseum and 
to the south of the Stoa of Zeus as that of Apollo Patroés.1_ When the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society excavated near this spot in 1907, the excavators found a draped male 


Fig. 17. Apollo Patroéds and Apollo Alexikakos as represented on Coins 


figure and pieces of a lyre which led to the identification of this statue as the Apollo 
Patrods by Euphranor.? On an altar found in Athens there is sculptured in relief an 
image of Apollo Patroéds holding a lyre.’ Certainly the coin type with Apollo standing 
facing (Fig. 17, nos. 1-7) with his head turned to the left, wearing a lone chiton with 
diplois and holding a lyre in his left arm and a patera in his outstretched right hand 
must be identified with that of Apollo Patroés. The earliest coin of this type is a half 


H Aeeniists  Bh, ale 
” Hesperia, 1V (1935), pp. 352 ff. 
* Daremberg and Saglio, I, p. 320; fig. 380, 
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bronze unit where the legend is merely abbreviated AQH (Fig. 17, no. 1). There is also 
a series of bronze units slightly later in date which have the full legend (Fig. 17, nos. 2—4), 
as well as several series of a much later epoch (Pig nos p= 1) 


This type with the representation of Apollo Patroés ought to belong to the festival 
of the Thargelia which was one of the chief fétes of Apollo at Athens. And although 
the Thargelia was held in honor of the Pythian Apollo,! the association with the Patroés 
is explained by a reference in Demosthenes: toy *4mdddw vor ITifior, 05 mategesg gor vi 
méder.” We are told that during the course of the festival of the Thargelia there were 
human expiatory sacrifices made for the purpose of purifying the city of contagious 
diseases and allaying the plague, as well as all other catastrophies.® Apollo Alexikakos 
was certainly the Averter of evil and his statue by Kalamis stood outside the Temple 
of Apollo Patroés.* Is there any connection between the two? If so then the coin type 
which can be identified as Apollo Alexikakos (Fig. 17, nos. 8—13) with the god stand- 
ing to the right holding a branch of laurel and a bow may also be connected with 
this festival. 

Apollo was the special protector of Augustus® and not only did the Emperor institute 
the sending of the dodecade to Delphi in connection with the celebration of the Pythia, 
but he must also have stimulated the cult of Apollo Pythios at Athens.® One can readily 
see how popular the cults of Apollo were at Athens in the first century of our era, if 
one reviews the various epithets under which Apollo was worshipped in that period: 
Agyieus, Delios, Hypoacraios, Patroés, Pythios, and Kerkyoneus.? Claudius assimilated 
himself with Apollo Patroés* and Nero was called the “New Apollo.”*® Certainly then, 
it is not hazardous to assume that our Athenian Imperial coins with the representations 
of Apollo were struck either for the celebration of the ancient festival of Apollo, the 
Thargelia, or of new festivals in honor of this god in his various aspects. 


CHLOEIA 


It may be possible to connect the series of half bronze units with the representation 
of Demeter Chloe with the festival of the Chloeia'® which was celebrated in honor of 
Demeter whose sanctuary was on the Acropolis. It was solemnized in the spring when 


1 Deubner, Attische Ieste, p. 198. 

2 Demosth., 18, 141. 

3 Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. 1X, p. 253. 
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5 Graindor, Athénes suus Auguste, p. 155, n. 2. 
6 Graindor, op. cit., p. 189, § 2; also p. 147. 

7 Graindor, Athénes de Tibere a Trajan, pp. 107-108. 
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10 Teubner, Attische Feste, p. 67; also Mommsen, Feste, p. 419. 


11 Paus., 1, 22, 8, and Frazer’s Commentary. 
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the blossoms began to appear, hence the name Xddee. The coin type depicts Bie 
seated right on a rock (Fig. 18), with her left arm extended to the column which is in 
front of her. This type occurs only on the early series where the cursive omega 1s used. 
The legend AOHNAIWN is arranged in four lines behind the figure. 


Fig. 18. Demeter Chloe as represented on Coins 


ASKLEPIEIA 


Again the coin type with the figure of Asklepios leaning on a serpent staff (Fig. 19) 
may have been issued to celebrate the Asklepieia which was held in Athens, where no 
doubt the great festival of Epidaurus was imitated with processions and games on the 
Sth day of the month Elaphebolion. Though it is only mentioned once in inscriptions,! 
we see that this coin type was used in the first century (Fig. 19, nos. 1-3) and again 
at a later date (Fig. 19, nos. 4-10), perhaps in 266/7 the time of the inscription.” 


HERAKLEIA 


Just so the coin type with the replica of the Farnese Herakles (Fig. 20) on it may 
have served to commemorate the Herakleia. This type occurs on a first century series 
(Fig. 20, nos. 1-2) and then not again until a much later date (Fig. 20, nos. 3-5). 


KYOPOI 


Another type that seems to suggest a festival of which we have some knowledge 
appears on the late coins with the representation of Hermes nude, advancing to the ler. 
carrying in his left arm the caduceus and in his outstretched right hand a money bag; 


SELES IDI Dakin. 
* Graindor, Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), p. 212. 


Fig. 19. Asklepios leaning on a Serpent Staff 


Fig. 20, Farnese Herakles depicted on Coins 
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on his head is the petasos (Fig. 21). Hermes was one of the patrons of the ephebes 
and they offered sacrifices to him on the 13th day of Anthesterion at the féte of the 
Chytroi. From the last decade of the second century we have an inscription .G., IL, 
2130) that mentions the two agoranomes—ephebes organizing the celebration of the 
Chytroi (Kv6gor). There is only the one mention of it in 192/3 a.p. and whether it was 
celebrated at this specific time for some unique circumstance or not we do not know.’ 
We have evidence that when this festival was celebrated in the Greek period, there were 
games in connection with it.? Since this 
is a day consecrated to the dead with 
sacrifices made to the chthonic deity, 
Hermes, it would be appropriate to have 
wames similar to the funeral games. 
Graindor has supposed that the in- 
scription from imperial times, 192/3 a.p.,° 
should be interpreted as referring to 
a true Agon.* Since the coins which 
represent Hermes belong only to the 


late period it seems possible that they 
might have been struck for this festival 
Fig. 21. Hermes with Caduceus and Money Bag which was celebrated in 192/3 ASD 


ZEUS TYPES 


It is a little difficult to draw the line between the celebration of specific festivals 
and the commemoration of particular events, because the latter might easily have been 
honored with a festival. We know that the friendly monarchs and allies of Rome 
decided to complete the Olympieion at Athens in honor of Augustus® and it is 
certain that work was actually done on the building at this time.6 There is a short 
and rare issue of early Athenian Imperial coins that could have been struck on 
this occasion, that of Zeus enthroned to left, holding a Nike in his right hand (Fig. 22, 
nos. 1-2). We know that the colossal gold and ivory statue was not set up in the 
building until the time of Hadrian,’ when this great temple was finally completed, 
but in the Augustan era the conception of such a statue must surely have been in the 
minds of those concerned and they must have envisaged a statue similar to that of the 


* Graindor, Musée Belge, XXVI (1922), p. 214. 

> Mommsen, Feste, p. 401. 
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* Graindor, op. cit., p. 214. 

° Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 81. 

* Graindor, op. eit., p. 178, n. 2; Fraser, A. D., Art Bulletin, IX (1921 ), pp. 5 and 8. 
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asterpiece of Pheidias at Olympia. If we compare the first century Athenian coin with 


the ‘| ins i ig. 2% : i 
is coins from Elis (Fig. 22, no. 3) on which the Pheidian Zeus is represented, 
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i, ind that they agree detail for detail. But the Style of the first century Olympian 
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therefore, one must suppose that it was not struck to commemorate the revived building 
D 


Fig. 22. Various Aspects of Zeus as represented on Coins 


of the Olympieion in the Augustan period, but for a celebration of the ancient festival of 
the Olympieia about the middle of the first century for some specific purpose on one isolated 
occasion, since the great revival of this festival did not occur until the Hadrianic era. 

On a later series of coins, which are certainly of the second century and are equally 
rare, we find another representation of Zeus seated (Fig. 22, nos. 4-5), this time to the 
right, but here he is seated on a diphros and not on the thronos of the earlier type and 
in his right hand he holds the eagle instead of the Nike. Why is it not possible that 
this type was copied from the statue set up in the Olympieion by Hadrian rather than 
the earlier one which has traditionally been connected with this statue of gold and 
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ivory, but cannot have been struck on the occasion of its dedication, because it has 
all the first century characteristics? 

There is still another first century coin type (Fig. 22, nos. 6-8) that portrays the 
figure of Zeus naked standing to the right holding a thunderbolt in his lowered right 
hand and a patera in his left which is extended over an altar. Is it not possible to 
connect this type with the greatest of the Athenian festivals of Zeus, the Diasia, which 


was of a propitiatory character? 


THE ACROPOLIS 


One of the most important types on all the Athenian Imperial series is that on which 
the Acropolis is depicted (Plate VI). It is important not only because it commemorates 
a specific event which can be dated, but also because it places chronologically the styles 
of the obverse head. It serves as a point around which one can build. 

It has long been inferred that, because of the prominence of the steps leading to 
the Acropolis, this type was struck to commemorate the paving of the staircase with 
white marble. By very cogent arguments Graindor has shown that this event must be 
assigned to the reign of Claudius.‘ That this Emperor was a benefactor of Greece we 
know from dedications? and also from the fact that he restored to Greece statues that 
Caligula had carried off.® 

If the coin type is not connected with this event, it has no significance. Picard was 
the first, presumably, who suggested that the coins must date from the reign of Claudius, 
because of the detail of the prominence of the steps. No other explanation seems in 
the least plausible. 

Obviously the series of coins featuring the Acropolis are not all from the same period. 
However, it is possible to suppose that the earliest types are to be placed in the reign 
of Claudius who initiated the project and that the others follow in sequence, having 
been struck during the course of the construction in recognition of Claudius’ beneficence 
to the Athenians and ceasing when the work was finished. But it seems quite improbable 
that such a piece of work would have been in progress for any great length of time, 
a prolonged period adequate to cover all the changes in style that occur on the obverse 
head of Athena. Indeed, it seems safer and more reasonable to divide the series depicting 
this type into the two separate groups already differentiated by the fabries. The first 
group (Plate VI, nos. 1-10) includes the coins with the large modules, dark metal, thin 
fabric, and superior technique that I have already particularly specified as first century 
types. The second group (Plate VI, nos. 11-24) is characterized by the coins of heavier 
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fabric, lighter-colored metal with a smaller module which are later and in this case I 
should say Hadrianic, as I shall try to prove below. 

It seems most probable that this earlier group can rightly be associated with the 
construction period of the steps, for in Style they fit into this period very exactly. The 
two earliest coins of this series are of particular importance. The first (Plate VI, no. 1; 
Svoronos, pl. 98, no. 19) has the bust of Athena in Corinthian helmet and aegis which 
we proved was similar to other busts of Athena occurring on coins that can be dated 
in the Augustan era. The reverse legend of this coin has ASHNAIWN, still using the 
cursive form of the omega. This issue must have been limited, 
as I have been able to locate only this one coin of this particular 
style. This type is followed by one with the head of Athena 
in Corinthian helmet with narrow horsehair erest and with her 
hair loose over the brow and in back (Plate VI, no. 2; Svoronos, 
pl. 98, no. 20). The reverse legend of this coin also still uses 
the cursive omega. The other coins of this type made of the 
earlier fabric show the change to the uncial form of omega Q. 
From this we are certain that all the developmental stages of 
the reverse legend can be dated from the Augustan era to the 
early years of Claudius’ reign. We may be a little surprised 
to see that this early obverse bust of Athena continued in use 


as late as the reign of Claudius, but one has only to recall the 
long series of coins from Aegeae in Cilicia which were dated 
by Imhoof-Blumer from the middle of the first century z.c. to 


at least 47/8 a.p., when we have another dated coin still using Fig. 23. Coin from Aegeae 
this same early bust of Athena which is strikingly similar to _ in Cilicia, dated 47/8 a.p. 
our coin of the reign of Claudius 41—54 a.p. (Fig. 23, ef. 

Plate VI, no. 1).1. Since this type of bust occurs only once on the Athenian coins with 
the representation of the Acropolis on them, we can assume that this type was discontinued 
in the early years of the reign of Claudius. 

It seems probable then that the entire early group of the Acropolis type should be 
dated in the reign of Claudius coinciding with the construction period of the steps (Plate VI, 
nos. 1-10; Svoronos, pl. 98, nos. 19-29). But how shall we account for the second group? 
From the styles of head portrayed on the obverse, they do not seem to follow consecutively 
the early group, but rather there seems to be a considerable break before the type is 
used again. In examining the details of the Acropolis on the reverse of this second 
croup, it may be noted that the steps now are not represented in such prominence, as 
on the earlier type, and in the latest series of this second group (Plate VI, nos. 18-24) 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, Il, pl. XVI, no. 14. epee 
Ob. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet and aegis with serpents erect. — 
Re. AIFEAIQ.N Tyche standing 1, holding rudder and cornucopiae. Above 1., API, below AG 


(= 94 year of Caesarian era or 47/8 a.D.). 
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they have even changed position. A view of the Acropolis as seen from the northwest 
was changed to a view from the southwest. Could this second group of Acropolis coins 
which presumably date in the second century have been struck in commemoration of 
gome reconstruction done on the Acropolis and not for the commemoration of the paving 
of the steps at all? 

At this point we must discuss the character of second century coins to which we 
have referred so often. The fabric has already been differentiated from that of the first 
century; the flans are smaller and thicker and made of a lighter colored metal. This 
characteristic second century fabric continues to be used in the third century. There is 
no evidence as yet to show that this change took place in the Hadrianic period; it is 
possible that it is somewhat earlier. 


Fig. 24. Athena Heads showing Style of the Hadrianie Period 


One of the most frequent obverse types of the Hadrianic period (Fig. 24) is the bust 
of Athena wearing a crested Corinthian helmet which has been pushed slightly back on 
the head, and has its ovoid bowl obviously lower than on the earlier coins. The crest 
has now a fan-shape formed by radiating lines starting from a central point on the 
bowl and it is usually wider than the earlier crests. The transition from the narrow 
horsehair-crest made by parallel lines to this more advanced style of fan-erest is to be 
found on coins of the earlier, darker fabric (Fig. 25). On the second century coins the 
treatment of the hair has changed; the soft naturalness has been lost and the face is 
now framed by more set locks over the brow, usually slightly rolled. In back the hair 
has been twisted into a narrow roll the separate tresses of which are differentiated. 
Naturally this detracts from the softness of the effect. The goddess is no longer the 
youthful maiden of the early Imperial coins; but this change in aspect was already 
apparent on coins of the second half of the first century. Though in the Hadrianic 
period she still has a serene, sweet, idealistic appearance, on the later coins she deve- 
loped a hard, austere expression that is anything but pleasing (see Plate VII). 


PLATE VII 


Series of Coins from the Second Century a.p. 
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Obviously one may well ask, “How does one know that this style belongs to the 
Hadrianic period?” Prev ously we have discussed the coins with the Agonistic table which 
are inscribed across the top of the table AAPIANEIA, OAYMNMEIA, and MANEAAHNIA 
(Fig. 26, nos. 2-14) in connection with the festivals, but now I should like to consider 
their date. 

We found that not only was one coin type used to honor these three festivals due 
to their agonistic character, but also that a familiar first century type was selected 
(Fig. 26, no. 1), altered ae by the use of the new legends, to be used in the celebra- 
tion of totally new games. Why should these names of the games occur on the table 
if it were not when they were first initiated by Hadrian? Certainly at that time rather 
than at some future date they have significance and reason. These names alone dif- 


Fig. 25. Athena Heads illustrating Transition to Fan-crests 
too} 


ferentiate these coins from similar ones used for other e@y@vec. The Hadrianic period is 
the logical time for this distinction to have been made at the creation of new games. 

Another point that should be noted is that the form of the table on this particular 
group of coins (Fig. 26, nos. 2—14) is but a later development of the form on the first 
century coins (Fig. 26, no.1). It is a simple heavy-topped table with straight, short 
legs ending in a simplified claw. The top has been slightly thickened and the legs 
shortened from the first century type. Later the table develops a much more sophistic- 
ated form (Fig. 26, nos. 15-17). 

It is also significant that formerly when scholars believed that the series of Athenian 
Imperial coins were initiated in the Hadrianic period, the natural sequence of style 
necessitated their placing these particular coins, with names of festivals on the agonistic 
table, about the reign of Gordianus III, 238-244 a.p.t.| They had thus allowed a period 
of about 137 years from the very earliest styles to those which we see depicted on this 


1 Head, Historia Numorum, p. 390; Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrian, pp. 101 and 116. 
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Vig. 26. The Agonistic Table as depicted on Hadrianic Coins and Later 


interval of style development between the two is about 144 years, 
the calculations for style development are almost the same. 


which shows that 


Fortunately, it so happens that in each of the groups with the festival names on the 


tables one can connect the reverse dies: in the first group with AAPIANEIA, Fig. 26, 
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nos. 2—7 are all connected by the same reverse die;' in the second with NANEAAHNIA, 
Fig. 26, nos. 8-12; nos. 8-9 and nos, 10-11 have respectively the same reverse dies? 
and although Fig. 26, no. 12 is not from the same die it must be contemporary,® as the 
helmeted head of Athena is somewhat similar to Fig. 26, no.5;4 in the third group with 
OAYMNEIA, Fig. 26; nos. 13 and 145 are also struck with the same reverse die. Thus, 
we have represented just in this small group a number of different styles of obverse 
head that must all be approximately contemporary and of the Hadrianic era. 

Moreover, we see a revival of the bust of Athena wearing the Attic helmet (Fig. 26, 
no. 9) which is close-fitting with round bowl set low on. the forehead. In front is 
depicted a pegasos or griffin. This characteristic helmet has the usual neck and ear 
guards and is crowned by a broad fan-crest. The hair is rolled in back with loose 
tresses hanging over the shoulder. It is a very pleasing head of small proportions and 
occurs very infrequently on these Imperial coins. A more elaborate helmet, certainly a 
variation of the Attic helmet, also occurs on this series. It has a large bowl, prominent 
visor, long neck-guard, and fan-crest (Fig. 26, no. 12). On the side of the bowl is a 
heavy sickel-shaped ridge that May possibly be the right crest, as seen from the top, of a 
triple-crested helmet. It is more ornate than any helmet we have seen hitherto on these 
Athenian Imperial coins. On this particular series of agonistic coins we find for the 
first time on the bronze unit the head of Athena turned to the left wearing a fan-crested 
Corinthian helmet (Fig. 26, no. 7). 

Thus these coins were struck first, for the Hadrianeia which opened the new era of 
Hadrian® which was in commemoration of Hadrian’s first visit to Greece in 124/5 a.pv. 
in the month Boedromion;* second, for the Olympieia which marks the point of departure 
of the new Olympiad in the year 131/2, Hadrian’s third visit to Greece, when the temple 
of Zeus Olympios was consecrated;® and thirdly, for the Panhellenia which was to com- 
memorate the foundation of the temple of Zeus Panhellenios and the creation of the 
new union of Greek ‘states called the Panhellenion with Athens as the capital. This 
union not only enhanced the dignity and brilliance of Athens, but also “served to unite 
both European and Asiatic Greeks and to revive the memories of the great civilizing 
mission of Hellenism in the past.”* The first Panhellenia should have been celebrated 
in 137 a.p.1° The Grand Panhellenian games, without doubt, were held every fifth year, 
but similar games less important in character should have taken place every year.'! 


~ 


Svoronos, pl. 91, nos. 33—38. 

Tbid., nos. 43—44 and 41 and 45, 

Ibid., no. 42. 

Ibid., no. 36. 

TIbid., nos. 89—40. 

Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrian, pp. 3 fi.; also p. 4, n. 1. 

Ibid., pp. 17 and 39. 

Lbid., p. 42. . . 
Tod, M. N., J. H.S., XLII (1922), pp. 175—176; Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrian, p. 59. 
10 Graindor, op. cit. p. 53; Inschr. von Olympia, p. 347, no. 237. 

1 Graindor, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Fig. 27. Panathenaie Coins of the Hadrianie Period and Later 


Hadrian did not content himself alone with the creation of new eras and new games 
to commemorate them, but also he revived the old by ushering in a new era of the 
Panathenaie celebrations which probably fell about 130/131 «.p. Dittenberger has seen 
the beginning of this new era in the promise made by Herodes Atticus to build the 
stadium all in white marble when he was agonothete of the Panathenaia. But presumably 
this agonothesia and the construction of the stadium are later than 130/131 a.p.} 


' Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrian, p. 48; and Herode Atticus, p. 65. 
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As we have already seen the coins struck for the celebration of the Panathenaia were 
those with the olive tree between an owl and an amphora (Fig. 27). We noted that the 
Panathenaic types of the Augustan period laid more stress on the Panathenaic amphora 
(Fig. 12, nos. 1-5) and that in the group which depicted the olive tree (Fig. 12, nos. 4_5) 
the amphora beside it was of considerable proportions. 

A careful examination of the entire series of Panathenaic coins reveals a curious fact 
which is, that between the Augustan and Hadrianic periods none of these types exists. 
Also throughout this period there is no mention of the Panathenaia in inscriptions. One 
can hardly believe that this ancient festival ceased entirely, but it may have been 
overshadowed by other celebrations, so that it dwindled in importance and no coins were 
issued in celebration of it. Or possibly other types which are not so easily recognizable 
served to commemorate this féte in the interim. However, it is noteworthy that when 
in the Hadrianic period this type with the olive tree between owl and amphora was 
revived, the early form of the legend A@H occurs on the coins in the exeroue (Hig 2 i, 
nos. 1-5), but its use was not of long duration.t This revival of the old tradition is 
quite characteristic of the Hadrianic ‘era. In this group Fig. 27, nos. 1-4 are connected 
by the same reverse die.2 The obverse heads of Athena are similar in style to those 
with the names of the festivals on the agonistic table which were obviously Hadrianic 
and the type (Fig. 27, no. 3) with Athena in the closefitting crested Attic helmet? is 
presumably from the same obverse die as Fig. 26, no. 9.4 

When the use of the abbreviated legend ASH changes to the full legend in this Hadrianic 
group (Fig. 27, nos. 6—7),° the AGH still. occupies the exergue as in the previous group, 
while the other letters NAIQN read counter-clockwise around the flan. The later coins 
of this Panathenaie group dispose of the letters of the legend in various ways (Fig. 27, 
MOS ts =I), 


THEATRE OF DIONYSOS 


There is still another rare and important group of coins that I would place in the 
Hadrianie period,—those which portray the Theatre of Dionysos on the reverse. 
Unfortunately there are so few of these coins in existence that our deductions of style 
must be more or less tentative. From the three coins that we know which have 
approximately the same style of Athena head, we see the Corinthian helmet with a 
developed broad fan-crest and the hair twisted over the brow and in back which are 
certainly second century characteristics, as is also the fabric (Fig. 28, nos. 1-3). However, 
this exact type of head cannot be connected with any other series of coins from which 
we can derive a more definite dating. We might almost say it is a style group by itself. 


1 Syoronos, pl. 90, nos, 8—12. 
2 Thid., nos. 9—12. 
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But certainly the reverse type, the representation of the Theatre of Dionysos, must 
have some particular significance. Why was this type used and when would it have 
been most appropriate? In the Theatre of Dionysos, the twelve tribes set up a statue 
of Hadrian in each of twelve kerkides and in the middle, the place of honor, a thirteenth 
was set up by the Areopagus, the Demos, and the Boule.t These statues were erected 
for an event which ean be none other than Hadrian’s agonothesia of the Dionysia in 
March 125 a.p.2. He was twice agonothete of the Dionysia and to fill these functions 
he dressed in the local costume.* Dio’s mention of the agonothesia of the Dionysia 
refers to the celebration in 132 a.p. and should not be confused with that of March 125.* 

Graindor points out that the statues were appropriately erected in the theatre because 
that was the place of assembly for the people, and that their number implies that the 


Fig, 28. Coins depicting the Theatre of Dionysos 


creation of a thirteenth tribe, Hadrianis, was contemporary with their erection. There 
is no reason for doubting that the new order of things was established in 124/25 a.p.° 

We know that under Hadrian the Theatre of Dionysos underwent some modifications. 
Graindor believes that the reliefs which adorn the front of the stage should also be 
assigned to the reconstruction of the time of Hadrian because the academic style of the 
sculpture accords with the practice of that period.® Also, it has been supposed that it 
was in his time that an imperial loge to which one ascends by a stair, the construction 
of which necessitated the displacement of a number of the seats of honor, was installed 
between the two kerkides situated to the east of the marble throne reserved for the 
priest of Dionysos.? 


Judeich, Topographie von Athen®, p. 102. 

Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrian, pp. 18-20. 

Ibhid., p, 246; also p, 5, n. 3 and p. 54; Dio, 69, 16, 1. 

* Lbid., p. 246. 

* Ihid., p..20 

* Ibid., p. 277; also Athenes de Tibere & Trajan, pp. 199 ff. 
Tbid., pp. 245—6, 
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In the newly remodelled theatre, adorned with many st 
who was numbered among the eponymons of the city? 
the Dionysia, amid the reunited as 


atues of the Emperor, Hadrian, 
and who was then agonothete of 


my : sembly of the people, created the new tribe of the 
Hadrianis which was destined to commemorate the work accomplished by the great 


benefactor of Athens. Certainly such an occasion would have required a new issue of 
coms and none could be more appropriate than those representing the theatre of Dionysos, 
for this ine would have had real significance on such a great occasion. 

Hadrian’s generosity to Athens opened up a new life for the Athenians; the festivals 


were celebrated with more splendor than ever. Athens seemed to gain a renewed 


confidence to face the future, though she was already among the immortals. “ Always 
poor in money, but rich in glory and as free ag 
a city incorporated in the Empire could hope to 
be, Athens enjoyed more than ever, in calm and 
security, an old age surrounded by sympathy, 
respect, and honors.”* The second century coinage 
reflects this renaissance not only in its more 
abundant coinage, but also in its multiplicity of 
new types which were inspired by the many 
masterpieces of sculpture that had adorned her 
sanctuaries for generations. 

The Hadrianie period seemed to set the mould 
for the reverse types that occur on the coinage 
of the second and third centuries. From that Fig. 29 


. 29. Two Second Century Coins with 
time on there is very little variation in detail on same Reverse Die 


the numerous reverse types. The long series of 

coins with the representations of Athena Parthenos (Plate VIII, nos. 1-17)4 and Athena 
Promachos (Plate VIII, nos. 18-35)® show admirably the fixity of the respective types. 
The natural outcome of this permanency of type led obviously to the most stereotyped 
forms which were extremely monotonous. 

These same tendencies are apparent in the styles of the obverse head which become 
more and more fixed, hard, and expressionless. The head and bust of the goddess are used 
alternately; the crests of the helmet have a tendency to become broader and more elaborate; 
the hair becomes more rigid and artificial looking due to the hardness of line and the 
inclination for more substantial twisting of it over the brow and in back. All these 
characteristics which are in the process of formulation throughout the styles of the second 
century had developed to the extreme in the styles of the third century. 


Beal Sic eels ons 

* Graindor, Athenes sous Hadrian, p. 286. 
> Graindor, op. cit., p. 288. 

+ Syoronos, pls. 82 and 83. 

> Svoronos, pl. 86. 
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It is perhaps unexpected to find a predilection for elaborate helmet forms beginning 
as early as the first half of the second century, but we are certain that this Is the case 
from the fact that in the Panathenaic series we have a coin with the head depicted in 


Fig. 30. Coins showing Archaizing Tendencies of Third Century 


a simple form of Corinthian helmet (Fig. 29, no. 1)t with a rather narrow fan-crest and 
with the hair loose over the brow and softly rolled in back, a type that is truly characteristic 
of the first half of the second century. But this coin is connected by means of the 


Fig. 31. Third Century Coins of Athens and Alexandria compared 


Same reverse die to one with a hybrid Attic helmet (Fig. 29, no. 2)? with bowl elaborately 
decorated with spirals and an ornate neck-guard. The goddess is also wearing a double 
strand of beads which adds to the elaboration of the style. On Plate VII one can see 


' Svoronos, pl. 90, no, 2. 
> Svoronos, pl. 90, no. 5. 


PLATE IX 


Series of Coins from the Third Century a.p. 
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the various forms of helmet that are current in the second century, some simple and 
unadorned, others with triple crest or decorated visors or bowls, sometimes both, 

The style of the third century obverse types (Plate IX) may be characterized by 
Saying that all the deterioration and elaboration of Style that we saw initiated in the 
second century were carried to the utmost extreme. Often when details peculiar to an 
earlier epoch were sought, such as narrow horsehair-crests formed by parallel lines 
(Fig. 80, nos. 1 and 3) or loose hair over the shoulders of the goddess (Fig. 30, nos. 2-3), the 
rendering shows the most severe rigidity. The faces have at this time an unpleasant 
austerity, hard in line and unrelenting in aspect. The severity of the twisted roll of 
hair is most comparable to a lifeless rope (Plate IX, nos. 13-22, 28, and 30). There are 
a number of hybrid formations of helmets that are overly decorated with broad flaring 
single (Plate IX, nos. 7, 11, 12, and 29) or triple crests (Plate IX, nos. 31—35). 

One type in particular of these excessively ornate helmets can be dated fairly 
accurately. An Attic helmet (Plate IX, nos. 33-35 and Fig. 31, nos. 1—2) worn by Athena 
has a round close-fitting bowl with triple-crest.1 On the side is a pegasos or eriffin ; 
over the forehead standing erect are the heads of four horses; and on the ear and neck- 
guards is still more decoration. An added adornment is the double strand of beads 
around the neck of the goddess. Almost this identical head is found on coins from 
Alexandria dated in the reign of Severus Alexander and Julia Mammaea 222-235 a.p. 
(Fig. 31, no. 3).2 Other examples of third century types can be seen on Plate IX. 

Fortunately the Athenian Imperial coinage ceased after the middle of the third century, 
so that we are saved from the horrors that might have developed from this already 
debased style. This cessation should be placed after the reign of Gallienus 253-268 a.p. 
when concurrently all over the empire the provincial coinages disappear.® 


1 Syoronos, pl. 82, especially nos. 20 and 26. 

2 Ath. Mitt., LVI (1931), pp. 73—74, pl. I, no. 6; also compare Imhoof-Gardner, Numismatic Commentary 
on Pausanias, p. 127, pl. Y, XXV, coin struck under Julia Mammaea; B.M.C. Alexandria, p. 207, no. 1603, 
pl. LV, has name of Severus Alexander in obverse legend AKAIMAPAVPCEVAAEZANAPOC; also ef. Milne, 
Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum, p. 72, no. 2886, struck under Severus Alexander, 

5 Mattingly, Harold, Roman Coins, pp. 212—213. 
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VASES AND KALOS-NAMES FROM AN AGORA WELL 


A collection of graffiti on vases, found in a well in the Agora during the 1935 campaign,! 
has provided a fresh grouping of Attic Kalos-inscriptions, and has added new names to 
the list. Our brief inspection of this material falls into three parts: we must consider 
the few figured pieces found in the well, the inscriptions as such, and the shapes of 
the vases, plain black-glazed and unglazed, on and in connection with which the 
inscriptions appear. 

The black-glazed table wares and substantial household furnishings with which the 
well was filled had only three figured companions. Of these the most interesting is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

Preserved is more than half of one side of a double-disk, or bobbin.? On it, Helios 
rising in his chariot drawn by winged white horses, is about to crest the sun-tipped 
waves. This theme, familiar from black-figured lekythoi, here finds its most elaborate 
expression. Our composition refines upon the solidity and power of the Brygos painter’s 
Selene,* to which it is most nearly related. The delicately curving wings of the horses, 
echoing the rim-cirele, provide a second frame for the figure of the god. Beneath the 
horses, all is tumult. Wave upon wave seems ready to engulf so dainty a team. But 
above, remote from confusions, stands the charioteer, confident and serene, his divine 
nature indicated by the great disk of the sun lightly poised upon his head. 

The contest between natural forces and the divine is a well-loved theme of Greek 
art; but it is rare to find, as here, an element and not its personification, represented. 
For the composition, our artist has to thank his predecessors, but by his emphasis on 
the turbulent waves he has added a dramatic content to the picture, which earlier 
representations of the rising sun-god altogether lack. 


1 Hesperia, V (1936), p. 36. This well was discovered some distance beneath the flooring of the large Stoa 
which ocenpies the northwest corner of the Agora Excavations. Its relation to its surroundings will be 
discussed by Dr. H. A. Thompson in his forthcoming publication of the buildings along the west side of 
the Agora [Hesperia, V (1936), no. 4]. The filling of the well was homogeneous, fragments from above joining 
to those from lower down. 

2 Inv. P 5113: diam. of disk 0.113 m. Streaky glaze on the back; the full thickness of the hub, 
about 0.007 m., is preserved; ef. Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, XXII], 1928, pp. 303—306. 

This piece seems hardly to belong in a series of vases for household use. It is moreover fragmentary, 
and, by comparison with the other contents of our well, badly battered. Since the well-diggers cut 
through the level of burning left by the Persian sack of 480-479 n.c., the disk here deseribed may have 
fallen into the well from this burned stratum, and may thus have come originally from the same deposit 
as the two cups found at that same level a few paces away, in 1931 [ Hesperia, I] (1933), pp. 217 ff]. In this 
case, all three pieces may have been dedicated in a small sanctuary, traces of which have survived 
both the Persian destruction, and the erection of the Stoa above them. 

3 Berlin 2293: J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, Ttibingen, 1925 [Att. V.], 
p. 176, 6; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmaleret, II, pp. 257— 258; pl. 160. i 


ae 
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The style is that of a painter who came to maturity during the great days of ay 
archaic painting. His ideal is a lacy magnificence, here perfectly achieved. Set ee 
the simplicity and economy of the white cup found in the Agora in 1931 (p. 336, note 6, 


Fig. 1. Agora P 5113 


below) such elaboration seems labored and old-fashioned. This contrast of personalities, 
the one looking back to the archaic manner, the other forward to the classical style, is 
further emphasized by the fact that technically the two pieces have much in common. 
The black brush outlines are similar, and the treatment of details, whether in purple, as 
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the charioteer’s cloak, or in dilute glaze, used for wings and waves, bears close comparison. 
But the painter of the disk, for all his conservative outlook, betrays in various ways, 
such as his use of the transitional profile eye, the fact that he worked at a date at 
sea as late as that of the painter of the cup. We cannot go far astray in assigning 
this new piece to one of the immediate followers of the Brygos painter, active at about 480. 

If we are to gain an idea of the full splendor of the painter’s plan we must, in the 
mind’s eye, attempt a restoration of his disk. The upper part, above the sun-god’s head, 
has suffered severely from an iron stain which obscures the outline of the sun-disk, and 
its rays. Below, the broad curving bands which outline the waves in added relief have 
for the most part lost their surface. Where a surface is in part preserved, as on the 
two bands at the furthest right, it shows a dull pinkish brown color, identical with the 


Fig. 2. Agora P 5115 (Actual Size) 


surface to be seen on ‘other white-ground vases where gold applied over details in added 
relief has flaked away from its sizing. There is no speck or scrap of gold remaining 
on our disk, and it may be thought that the artist intended nothing of the sort, whether 
for the sun’s rays, which show the same pinkish brown surface, or for the waves upon 
which they strike. But where the painter has so carefully shaded the unembossed portions 
of the waves in a thin golden glaze wash,! it would seem surprising if he had left their 
crests in a dull and characterless brown, a treatment for which, moreover, we should 
be at a loss to find comparisons. We must at all events endeavor to correct the impression, 
derived from the photograph, that the crests of the waves were white. They show white 
only where the surface has been rubbed away, exposing the heavy slip used to provide 
relief. There seems no reason why we should deny our painter his vision of the 


sun’s full glory. 


1 For the use of dilute glaze to indicate water, compare a lekythos showing Helios in his chariot, in 


the National Museum, Athens, J.H.S., XIX (1899), pp. 265—269, and pl. IX. 
on 
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Our other figured pieces are of a much simpler sort. One of them is a fragment? 
showing the feet of two youths (Fig. 2) in a palaestra scene. The style suggests the 
Telephos painter ;? the date should be in the decade 480-470. The small neck amphora? 
of Figure 3 is distinguished chiefly by its rather odd lip, a plain affair more suggestive 
of pelikai than of neck-amphorae. The painter apparently cared as little for niceties of 
style as the potter. His decoration, a fleeing woman on either side, is typical of the 
coarse work of about 470, and reflects the final decay of the archaic tradition. 

Among the plain black-glazed vases, we may 
See: vive precedence to a group of kylikes with straight 
offset lip, the shape most characteristic of our well. 
The four varieties in which this cup was found are 
shown in Figure 4.4 The crisp metallic product at 
the lower right is here an isolated occurrence; the 
other three versions are distinguished simply by 
variations in the thickness of the stem, the swing 
of the handles, and the presence or absence of a 
moulded ring at the stem’s top. This shape, which 
has been assigned to the years between 480 and 
450,° is common enough in plain black glaze, but 
rarer in figured pieces. It traces its descent from 
the lip-cups of the sixth century; and should be 
clearly distinguished from the ordinary concave- 
lipped cup of archaic times. An immediate pre- 


decessor, the Agora white-ground cup, is shown 
Fig. 3. Agora P 5114 in Figure 5.6 Decorated analogies for the simplest 


*TIny. P 5115: H. preserved, 0.082 m.; diam. of base, 0.08 m. Ring foot; shiny black glaze inside. 
Relief contours. Probably from a skyphos of Type B, with one vertical and one horizontal handle, the 
not very common squat version with bulging lower wall exemplified by a skyphos in Paris: A. de Ridder, 
Vases Peints de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1902, no. 845 (Phot. in German Institute, Athens). Among 
the uninventoried fragments from our well is a yertieal handle which may belong. 

= Ali Wn Toes PP OPH 

* Inv. P 5114: TH. preserved, 0.206 m.; diam. 0.167 m. The foot is wholly restored in plaster. No relief 
contours; dull and mottled glaze. On either side a running female figure, she on B (lower part only 
preserved) wearing chiton without himation. For the style and date compare a rhyton in Wiirzburg: 
E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1932, pl. 203, no. 628. 

*Iny. P 5116, 5126, 5132 and 5131: H. 0.078—0,083 m...diam. 013$-0.14m. Seven other examples, 
more or less complete, were found, and a large number of fragments from cups of the same sorts. 
Plaster restorations on these and the other vases illustrated can be seen in the photographs. Of the 
cups, the standard variety, in respect both to shape and glaze, is that of P5126. The ordinary foot is 
that seen from beneath in Figure 16 (P 5128); P5131 has a foot flat and reserved beneath. 

° Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum [C.V.A.], Oxford, 1, pl. 48, 8; additional references in C. 
of Michigan, text to pl. 18, 22; O.V.A., Devres nelly Males 

¥ Hesperia, II (1933), pp. 225 and 229; A.J. A., XXXIX (1935), p. 482, no. 13; H. Philippart, “Les C 
Attiques 4 Fond Blane,” L’ Antiquité Classique, V (1936), pl. 6, 


V.A., University 


oupes 
1 : 
I'he Agora possesses a second cup of this 
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Fig. 4. Four Black-glazed Kylikes 


Fig. 5. Agora P 43 (Scale ca. 1:2) 
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shapes of our Figure 4 occur among the vases of the two decades immediately ASTON 
ae | 480/76 ( in Figure 6 y assign to the painter 
the Persian sack of 480/79; one such, shown in Figure 6, we may assign to I 


Fig. 6. Red-figured Kylix 


distinctive shape, plain black, (Inv. P 2747) from a pre-Persian context. Compare also a cup with red- 
figured interior, to be seen in Berlin, F 4042: Inside a bull, left. The foot a thin torus. 


Many representations on vases indicate the popularity of the straight-lipped cup; but it seems uncertain 


to what extent such representations may be accounted reliable for any detailed study of the shape: on a 
kylix attributed to Makron (Vienna, Osterreichisehes Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie 320: Att. V., p. 216, 78; 
K. Masner, Die Sammlung antiker Vasen und Terracotten, Vienna, 1892, p. 40) one of the participants in the 
drinking party shown on the exterior holds a cup with offset lip. On the one side, the lip shows a markedly 
coneave profile; on the other, it is perfectly straight. Again, the Colmar painter, on a cup of about 480 
(Louvre G 185; Att. V., p. 298, 15: EB, Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre, Paris, 1922, pl. 113) represents a 
cup of the straight-lipped sort: but it is a cup remarkably tall of stem and shallow of bowl, to be compared 


with our P 5131 (Fig. 4). Possibly the appearance of this variety may be set earlier than is suggested below. 
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of the Yale Cup. S FOr mas 3,1 al ack i i 
hee . p.* The same form, in plain black, has been found in late archaic con- 
xts in the graves fr he North Ce Day a : 

: graves from the NGI Cemetery in Corinth.2 The somewhat more elaborate 
version seen at the lower left in our illustration finds a good parallel in a figured cup of 
about 470.8 For our most complicated piece a silver in Sor 

our most complicated piece a silver cup, found in South Russia,* 
provides comparison; the engraved decoration of its interior, a seated Nike, suggests 
= , 3 . ‘ wl 3h lard > a ; ee ; 
the red-figure of the decade 470—460. Most of our cups may have been in use throughout 
a good part of the second quarter of the century, but this shallow-bowled metallic 
version is probably, typologically, the latest of the series. 

The progress of our cup-shape, from a stout deep-bodied type to a shallower and 
lighter form, seen in Figure 4, is emphasized when we seek out comparisons fr ater 

parisons from later 


PESTS T P 2290 


Fig. 7. Stemless Cups from two Agora Wells 


contexts. Of the two stemless cups shown in Figure 7, that to the left® comes from the 


group we are here considering; that to the right® from a later Agora well, filled up in 


the succeeding quarter of the century. 


1 Athens, in private possession: H. 0.102 m.; diam. 0.208 m. Relief contours; a heavy miltos-wash on 
the reserved parts of the foot, and in the handle-spaces; largely worn off the interior. With the medallion, 
compare the name-piece in New Haven: Yale 165; Att. V., p. 271, 1; P.V.C. Baur, Catalogue of the Stoddard 
Collection, Yale, 1922, p. 109, fig. 37. Elsewhere, also, this painter sometimes uses the straight-lipped shape 
here illustrated: cf. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Iny. 216: Att. V., p. 272, 1%, 

2 Especially useful is Grave no. 66, with a lekythos by the painter of the Bowdoin box. Compare 
also Graves 383 and 395. I am indebted to Professor and Mrs. Shear for the opportunity of examining 
photographs of these unpublished grave groups. 

8 W. Kraiker, Die rotfigurigen attischen Vasen, Berlin, 1931, no. 128, pp. 36, 37, and pl. 22. 

4 Compte Rendu pour l'année 1881, Saint-Pétersbourg, 1883, pl. I, 1, 2. This cup has the shallow body, 
and the ring at the top of the stem, of our P5131, and although it has the concave, not the straight lip, 
and the handles are far more widely and more sharply swung than the potter’s craft reasonably permits, 
the general character and proportions well indicate its closeness to our series. 

5 Iny. P 5137; H. 0.05 m.; diam., as restored, 0.12 m. Graffito beneath, inside the ring foot. See below, 
p. 302, note 4. “Two others similar, one of them with a flat base instead of a ring foot, have been inven- 
toried from this well. 

6 Inv. P 2290; Hesperia, 1V (1935), p. 507, no. 34. The stemmed shape, which corresponds with the stemless 


cups of this sort, appears in two examples in Berlin (A. Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung, 
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Useful comparisons for other familiar shapes may also be ue from among the 
vases on the Agora shelves. The six skyphoi shown in Figure 8 come from Ee ae 
deposits, the two to the left! from a group to be dated before 480; UlOne in as cae 
from our present well; and those to the right? from the ae dep as the ee 
cup cited above. The development of the skyphoi of “Corinthian” type, seen in the 


i ‘ficl e may slig whwar rogress of the level 
upper row, is sufficiently clear. We may note the slight downward progress 


Fig. 8. Skyphoi from three Agora Wells 


Berlin, 1885, nos. 2765 and 2766), decorated with careful stamped ornament. Providence, C.V.A., pl. 27,56 
is another, but undecorated; the very widely swung handles here closely imitate metal. 


* Inv. P 1825: H. 0.108 m.; max. diam. 015m. Iny. P 2732: H. 0.093 m.: diam. 0.116 m. These two 
vases, and also the cup Iny. P 2747, p. 836, note 6, above, come from the “ Rectangular Rockeut Shaft” 
discovered in 1932, A.J. A., XXXVI (1932), p. 392. For the inclusion of this material here I am indebted 
to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, who will publish the find as a whole, 


* Iny. P 5141: H. 0.098 m.; max. diam, 0.126 m. Inv. P 5145: H. 0.198 Woes 


diam. 0.153 m. One other, of 
the first-named., 


Corinthian type, was found fairly complete; and fragments of several more. Of the Attic 
type, only the example illustrated has been inventoried. 
3 Iny. P 2299: Hesperia, 1V (1935), p. 505, no. 23: 


Inv. P 2297: ibid., no. 21. 
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of greatest circumference, which in the sixth century had been the rim itself, ; 
gradual drawing in of walls at top and bottom. ee in the te a aan ne 
relatively elusive, but the example from our well serves to indicate the transition from 
the simple single curve of the earlier piece to the perceptible double curve of the later. 
Figure 9 shows various plain black-glazed vases! all from our present well. The stemmed 
bowl is a stouter and simpler shape than that of related pieces which sometimes carry 
figured decoration, and which have been assigned to the decade 470-460.2. It may be 


PS f sap PSI S/ 


P 5/50 P $152 


Fig. 9. Black-glazed Vases 


1 From left to right, above: Iny. P 5147, H. 0.043 m.; diam., as restored, 0.10 m.; base and profile 
complete; walls largely restored. P 5134, H. 0.073 m.; diam. 0.177 m. P 5151, H. pres. 0.08 m.; diam. 0.041 m.; 
two rows of short strokes on the reseryed shoulder. Below: P 5148, H. 0.034 m.; diam. 0.057 m.  P 5150, 
H. pres. 0.065 m. P 5152, H. 0.062 m.; diam. as restored 0.08 m. P 5149, H. 0.036 m.; diam, 0.073 m. 
Inyentoried, but not illustrated, is a fragmentary askos, similar to P 5152, but much larger (P 5153: diam. 
of base, 0.118); also a fragment of a large black-glazed plate with flaring rim and plain ring foot, the 
rim and floor ornamented with reserved bands (P 5146: diam. est. ca. 0.33 m.). 

2 0. V. A., Oxford, I, pls. 3, 8 and 47, 1. Our example has the plain cup lip. 
Rhodos, IV, Rhodes, 1931, p. 65, fig. 40; p. 112, fig. 101; also C.V.A., Sevres, HI L, pl. 23, 4. 
Compiégne (IV Eb: called Campanian), pl. 24, 23, appears from the illustrations to be a stemmed bowl 


Cf. G. Jacopi, Clara 
OLW Als 


with the offset lip of our eup-series, Figure 4. 
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one of the earlier pieces of our group. The plain bowl is of interest because of its 
rarity in the fifth century.t The fragmentary squat jug differs little from figured examples 
of about 480.2. The small black lekythos, ornamented with two red lines, may likewise 
be set in the vicinity of 480. Of the two “salt cellars,” that shown to the left below 
is particularly neatly made; the flat top of its wall, reserved above, suggests that 
it may have had a lid.* Both it and its fellow, shown to the right below, appear to 
preserve, in the scraped groove above the base, a reminiscence of the thickening at the 
top and bottom of the wall characteristic of earlier examples; there is no trace as yet 
of the flaring rim of later types. 

Fashion seems a clumsy explanation for these orderly changes: there is no reason, com- 
prehensible to us, why the potter of one generation, or decade, should have differentiated 
his product thus subtly from that of his predecessor. It may be argued, indeed, that 
the differences which we enumerate are without chronological significance. But as each 
successive deposit emerges from Agora cistern, grave or well, it brings its shelf-full of 
consistent evidence to a defence of the minutiae of shape-history. 

Samples of the household pottery appear in Figure 10.5 Commonest is the deep 
krater,® covered inside and on the rim with a glaze wash, and ornamented with bands 
around the unglazed exterior. The two varieties illustrated, the one larger, with uptilted 
handles, the other smaller, with straight handles, provided a very large proportion of 
the pottery fragments with which our well was packed. Variants appear: we note the 
bowl with ribbon handles and exterior flange for a lid, and also a fragment from a krater 
apparently like the ordinary smaller variety, but with a simple thickening at the top 
of the wall, instead of a rim, and with the stub of a handle springing from a point 


* An Agora example (P 7890) from a context of the first years of the fifth century is considerably 
shallower and broader in proportion to its height than the example shown here, and almost entirely 
without in-eurve at the rim, Cf. also Jacopi, op. cit., p. 96, fig. 81. 

* L. D. Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings, Boston, 1931, pl. 8, no. 20; by the Brygos Painter, Att. V., 
Joe dltewey “site 

* I am indebted for this information to Miss Emilie Haspels who in her forthcoming Attic Black-figured 
Lekythot will compare such pieces with similar but more carefully made examples from the workshop of 
the Sappho and Diosphos painters. 

* A small pyxis (P 7299) similar in size and shape to this “salt-cellar” but flanged outside for a lid, 
comes from a context of the second half of the century. 

° From left to right, above: Inv. P 5139, H. 0.042 m.; diam. 0.13 m. P 5185, H. 0.105 m.; diam. 0.13 m. 
P 5186, H. 0.065 m.; diam. 0.145 m. P 5159, H. 0.11 m.; diam. est. ca. 0.225 m. P 5154, H. to top of handle, 
as restored, 0.22 m.; diam. as restored, ca. 0.18 m. P 5156, H. 0.119 m.; diam. 0.825 m. P 5155, H. 0.16 m.; 
diam. 0,259 m. 

Below: P 5163, H. 0.265 m.; diam. 0.372 m. P 5173, H. 0.379 m.; diam., as restored, 0.291 m. P 5184, 
H. 0.26 m.; diam. 0.365 m, P 0160, H. 0.259 m.; diam. 0.372 m.: ef. Figs. 17 and 18. 

Not illustrated is a household mortar (P 5187: H. 0.042 m.; diam. 0.13 m.), its inner surface roughened 
for grinding; here, as is the case with similar objects from later contexts, it is made of a coarse greenish- 
buff fabric, probably imported. 

* Hesperia, TV (1935), p. 512, fig. 25, no. 94, shows the krater illustrated here at the lower right in relation 
to similar pots of different. periods. 
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directly beneath this thickening. The one-handled cup needs no introduction; the well- 
made partly glazed oinochoe! and amphora? are not too remote from figured parallels. 

The thin-walled cooking pots, made of a greyish brown highly micaceous fabric, 
complete a practical kitchen equipment; but even in the ample days of empire-building 
one may reasonably enquire what household could be so vast, or so lavish, as to demand the 
great spouted cauldron, which dwarfs all other cooking vessels the Agora has se far 
produced. The deep basin—bath-tub, laundry-tub, or krater—shown in Figure 11° is indeed 
only once again as large. It provides a particularly interesting addition to our SOO TEC 
of ancient household arrangements: long familiar from representations on vases, it now 
appears in its own right. No less 
recognizable are the wine-amphorae?# 
(Fig. 12), the plump short-necked 
variety apparently in use in Athens 
throughout the first half of the fifth 
century. And finally we must in- 
clude a trough-like object (Fig. 13) 


* The shape approaches that of Beazley’s 
Type IV; the body of our jug is plumper 
and less tapering than the shape used by 
the Chicago painter, Caskey, op. cit., pl. 18, 
nos. 40—43; Ait. V., p. 355, 1—4. 

> If we were to add to our vase the 
ornamental elements of broad profiled lip 
and foot, we should have a pot in shape 
very close to a plump neck amphora in 

=F F London, attributed to the Alkimachos 

Fig. 11. Basin : - . a : 
painter (B.M. 283: Att. V., p. 297, 18 bis; 
C.V.A., British Museum, III Ie, pl. 17, 2). 

° Inv. P 5189, H. 0.565 m.; diam. at rim, 0.78 m. Small flat bottom; two lug handles beneath a flat 
projecting rim. Coarse light buff clay, extremely heavy fabric. 

“Inv. P5174, H. 0.565 m.; diam. 0.391 m.; graffito on shoulder, AMA. P 0175, H.0.57 m.; diam. 0.391 m.; 
graffito on shoulder, XAR. Figured examples elaborating on this shape occur at least from the time of 
the Kleophrades-Maler to that of the Achilles painter: Munich 2344: J.D. Beazley, Der Kleophrades- Maler, 
Berlin, 1933, no. 5, pl. 8; and Paris, Cabinet des Medailles 357: Att. V., p. 871, 2; Monuments Piots, VIL (1900), 
pls. 2, 3 (this with a plain lip similar to that of our small amphora, Figure 10, and with twisted handles), 
Representations of our wine-jars in use cover an even longer period: compare for instance the boy on a 
column krater in New York (M. M. 21.88.82: J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928, V. Pol., pl: 7, 2) 
who carries just such a jar in one hand, and in the other a straight-lipped drinking eup; fifty years and 
more later the silen pouring wine into a krater, on the Lycaon painter’s bell-krater in Goluchow (Vie Poles 
pl. 24) holds a very similar amphora. The fabrie of our wine-jars is a fine red to brown clay, not certainly 
Attic. It seems reasonable to assume that wine made in Attica might have been brought to Athens in 
skins or tuns; a bottled vintage suggests importation. But jars such as ours could well have been bought 
for storage, and filled and refilled by the owners, It should moreover be noted that neither in shape nor 
in fabrie do the wine-jars illustrated here link on directly to the series of imported amphorae with stamped 


handles which begin to appear in Athens in the third quarter of the century: Hesperia, II (1934), p. 202, 
fig. 1 and pp. 303—4, nos. 1—2, 
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Fig. 12. Wine Amphorae 


P S191 


Fig. 13. Larnax 
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of the sort usually described as a larnax, a coffin for a small child, but perhaps 
originally intended for a domestic use. a 
We may now take leave of the vases themselves, and turn rather to the Ineerip iene 
which appear on them. None of the figured pieces is inscribed; the graffiti, of ele 
no less than forty-two occur, appear either on plain black-glazed pieces, or on kitchen 
and household Wires: In some cases there is more than one inscription on a single 
vase. These inscriptions are of very varying sorts, ranging from a few letters roughly 
scratched to elaborate statements of praise or blame. One is an ostrakon,? scratched 


Fig. 14. Ostrakon of Aristeides. P 5190 


on a fragment of roofing tile (Fig. 14). The name of Aristeides which it bears assigns 
it to the ostrakophoria of 483, and thus provides a formal terminus post quem for the 
fillmg up of our well. Another inscription, on which appears the name of Sosias, has 
been published by Professor Shear.2 For completeness’ sake, a photograph is included 
here (Fig. 15). The inscriptions including other names are listed below. 


“inv. P5191, H. 0.14 m.; W, 0.312 m:* Ls 0.78.2. “Brown glaze, inside only. Many similar examples 
have been found in the Athenian Kerameikos, used for children’s burials of the sixth and fifth centuries; 
Arch. Jahrb., XLVI (1932), Beiblatt, D: 203) tise 10! 


g. It has been suggested to me that these objects, 
whose fabric, and interior glazing, are very close to that of many 2 household pot, were made originally as 
kneading troughs. This explanation of the origin of the shape would entitle it to a place among our 
kitchen wares. 


"P5190: max. diam. 0.107 m. ‘The inscription is on the coneave side of the tile, which alone is 
covered with a red glaze. 

* Hesperia, V (1936), p. 36, fig. 36. The shape of the yase on the base of which this inseription appears 
is that of the small semi-glazed krater with straight handles, shown here in Figure 10. 


Fig. 15. Agora P5157 (Slightly reduced) 


hig. 16. Kalos-inseriptions 1 and 2 (Actual Size) 
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1. (P 5128) Tiud&evoc xaheg (Fig. 16) a 
Neatly scratched on the underside of a black-glazed kylix base, the shape as in Figure 4. 
See below, 6. 


2. (P 5144) Ozomteds xacddc (Fig. 16) | 
Very carefully inscribed on the underside of the foot of a skyphos of Coty ign type, aS in 
Figure 8. Whether we have here to do with a name, or rather with “the boy from Thespiae,” is 

g ‘ 


uncertain. 


Fig. 17. WKalos-inseription 3, a (Seale ca. 1: 4) 


3. (P5160) a) IMv6adoe0g xchkéc (Fig. 17) 
b) “Ad(A)ncciog xehdg v6 doxet Méhert (Fig. 18) 
¢) Mefeoe 


Inscribed on a partly glazed krater (Fig. 10, at lower right): a) on the inside in large letters 
with the tops down, b) on the underside, and ¢) on the outside in large letters with tops down. 


Pythodoros, though a common fifth century name, has not hitherto appeared as kalos. The 
archon of 4832/1 (I.G., 1%, p. 286) may possibly be here celebrated as a boy. ZHv$wddoov strut 
occurs on the foot of a black-glazed kylix found on the Acropolis (B. Graef and E. Langlotz, Die 
antiken Vasen aus der Akropolis zw Athen, Berlin, 1933, I, 1506). 

Alkaios is praised on an amphora attributed to the Achilles painter (Berlin 2332: Att. V., 
p. 872, 13, reverse in J.H.S., XXXIV (1914), p. 185, fig. 5n; W. Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit 
Lieblingsinschriften, Leipzig, 1898, p. 158). Not a common name, it is borne by an archon of 422/1 
(1.G., 1?, 311), and it appears also on a sepulchral monument of the late fifth century (I.G., 1?, 955). 
For the phrasing of our inscription compare “In7meos xahog ‘Agustoueder doxet (CI. G., 541, scratched 
in the unbaked clay of a tile; D. M. Robinson, Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
LXY [1934], p. 135); also, on a red-figured alabastron in the British Museum, Apood ole xed} tH (2) Soxst 
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Fig. 18. Kalos-inseription 3, 6 
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Evyetow (B.M. E718; E. Pfuhl, Malerei wnd Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, p. 278); and «adh 
doxets (P. Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften, Giitersloh, 1894, p. 109, 90). Melis is hardly 
a name; it may well be a term of endearment. 


Methere is likewise no name; it is probably some reference to the effects of the contents of 
the pot, but what the form may be is uncertain. “4[yd]ods webeo[ appears in one instance inseribed 
above the head of Dionysos (Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 200, 182). Compare also Graef-Langlotz, op. cit., 
1493, and p. 131. 


4. (P 5167) ‘Adzai(oc) (Fig. 19) 


Scratched on the underside of a partly glazed krater. The inscription is complete as it stands. 


5. (P 5169) “Ad]zaiog uatémv[yor (Fig. 20) 


Inscribed on the underside of a partly glazed krater. Compare the Sosias inscription, Figure 15. 


6. (P5164) Ooi Osouxdijg xaddg (Fig. 21) 
@eol IL. E0v0g xahdc 
Tiwogsevog xahdg 
Xaguldne xeddg 


Incised on the underside of the floor of a partly glazed krater. The space had first been 
divided into squares, like a checkerboard, by vertical and horizontal lines. The last two rows of 
squares are uninseribed. 


The invocation @¢o¢, which appears at the beginning of the first two lines, is much more common 
in inscriptions on stone than on pots. Compare, however, a Nolan amphora in the British Museum 
(B.M. EK 291: C. H. Smith, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases, III, London, 1896, p. 213, on 
which this exclamation is painted as if issuing from the lips of the aged Phineus. This vase is 
further inscribed “Charmides kalos.” 


Charmides (Klein, op. cit., p. 142) gives his name to the Charmides painter (Att. V., pp. 129-130); 
he is praised also by the Nikon painter (Att. V., p. 131), and by the painter of the Munich cups 
(Att. V., p. 476). But although unusually well known from vases, the name is not particularly 
common in other connections. It appears on a sepulchral monument of the late fifth century 
(1.G., 1, 960), and it oceurs as the name of a Treasurer of the Other Gods in the accounts for 
the statues of Athena and Hephaistos, in 420/19 (1. G., LES SSO) 


Timoxenos (Klein, op. cit., p. 146) is only less often praised. He is cited twice by the Charmides 
painter: once, as here, on the same yase with Charmides (Att. V., p. 129, 3; p. 130, 5); and once 
by the Nikon painter (0.V.A., Providence, pl. 15, 1 and p. 24), As in the ease of Charmides, the 
name reappears twice: once on a sepulchral monument, of 425/4 (I. G., 1%, 949); and again as that 
of the émordérys on the oceasion when the treaties with Rhegium and Leontini were proposed by 
Kallias son of Kalliades, 433/2 (I. Ge, 13. SIS) 


Therikles, who here appears as the contemporary of Timoxenos and Charmides, is otherwise 
unknown; the name in the second line is uncertain, 


We thus find gathered together on this single group of closely related vases the 
names of Alkaios, Charmides, Pythodoros, Therikles, Thespieus, and Timoxenos: Timo- 
xenos and Charmides are already known to us as contemporaries of Glaukon, Leagros’ 
son. The vases on which they are praised, Separately and together, belong either to 


Fig. 20. Inscription 5 


24 
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the last stage of archaic painting or to the transition to the classical style.1 Alkaios, 
who is here praised (and reviled) with such enthusiasm, belongs in the only connection 
in which we have hitherto met him, to a slightly later time, the years of the early 
activity of the Achilles painter;? his name provides the latest association of anything 
in the collection we have been considering. It seems probable no less from these in- 
scriptions than from the vases themselves that our well-group was in use during the 
seventies and the sixties, and was discarded somewhere about 460. We may remark 
that of the names listed above, three—Alkaios, Pythodoros, Timoxenos—reappear in 
connection with various political activities some forty years later. Where the name 
is a common one we can of course draw no conclusions; we may, however, recall that 
the Leagros kalos of about 500 was Leagros the general in the sixties, and,we may 
reasonably assume that the same gap between youthful charm and political distinction, 
or responsible office, pertained later in the century. 

In addition to these inscriptions, our graffiti include several uncertain scrawls; a scrap 
of some number written on the rim of a partly glazed krater, ]HF[; a comment, OPES, 
on the usefulness of a-cup‘ (Fig. 7, at left), and a variety of one, two and three letter 
combinations. It is perhaps arguable whether XA (three times), XAR (once, on a wine 
amphora: Fig. 12, at right), or *O (twice), have any connection, respectively, with the 
Charmides and the Sosias more formally named. We must also list AMA, on the wine- 
amphora Figure 12, left, and, each from beneath the foot of a kylix of the ordinary type, 
the combination Bl, NA and HXM. 

In view of the large number of plain black-glazed cups in the Acropolis collection 
inscribed with a variety of letter-combinations of this sort,® the same combination only 
occasionally appearing more than once, we need hardly expect to find price-marks, or 
other trade indications, in these graffiti. It is easier to Suppose that during a lull in a 
party one of the participants turns his cup upside down, and writes on it some name 


* The activity of the Charmides painter and the Nikon painter has been assigned to the years 480—470: 
C.V.A., Oxford, 1, text to pl. 17, 6 and to pl. 34, 3; on the associations of the painter of the Munich cups, 
ef. V. Pol., p. 35 and p. 47, 

* About 460: E. Buschor, in F.R., TI, p. 293. The useful overlap, which we note in our group of 
names, between individuals cited by the latest archaic, and also by the earliest classical painters, appears 
elsewhere, as for instance in the case of Kleinias, who is praised by the Alkimachos painter (Att. V., p. 296, 3) 
and whose name appears also on vases of the “ Meletos group” (Att. V., p. 872, 4, 5, 10). 

° To these names we might add that of Kallias the son of Kalliades; possibly the same as the con- 
temporary of Timoxenos and Charmides praised as fair by the Nikon painter, Att. V., p.131,6. See above, 
p- 850, no. 6, 

* Dr. J. H. Oliver tells me that we may read opéde for dpedwov, The same form of the lambda appears 
on the base of the statue of Kallias Didymiou (I.G.A., 498) set up in Olympia after his victory in the 
pankration in 472, and signed by the Athenian sculptor Mikion; W. Larfeld, Handbuch der attischen In- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1902, p. 431. 

° Graef-Langlotz, op. cit., nos. 1517 ff, >O, which does not appear in this form among the published 
pieces from the Acropolis, is common elsewhere, especially on late black-figured vases: R. Hackl, Mer- 
kantile Inschriften auf attischen Vasen, Munich, 1909, p. 82, nos. 221—247, Of also the series from Eleusis. 
Hackl, op. cit., p. 91. 
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of interest to himself; or he may scratch simply initials, his own or those of some one 
oe And perhaps he Ne anxious to be sure of taking his own cup home with him 
EU many representations on vases, of revellers going to and fro, suggest that the 
fifth century Athenian, when invited out, brought his own cup with him more often 
than not. Sorting out unlabelled plain black glaze would indeed be a tedious business 
for early morning hours. 

The ligature Z© presents a some- 
what different problem. It appears 
sixteen times in our well-group, most 
often on the black glaze kylikes of 
the sort illustrated in Figure 4, but 
also on three of the partly glazed 
household pots. On the cups, whereas 
other graffiti are set inconspicuously 
beneath the foot, this ligature appears 
in a large number of instances on the 
23), 


where it cannot fail to be seen by the 


floor of the eup itself (Figs. 22, 
drinker. It can hardly be a maker's 
mark, for it definitely mars the appear- 
ance of the cup. There seems no 
reason to doubt that it is a mark of 
ownership: here we have a host, and 
a determined one, who has indeed 
provided cups for his guests, but does 
not wish to lose them. It is tempting 


to enquire who this lost may have 


Fig. 22. Agora P 5120 (Actual Size) 


been. We have inspected his mammoth 
kitchen equipment; his dinner service 
no less suggests hospitality on an unusual scale. A cup in the National Museum 
(N. M. 1229) provides a possible clue. It is a kylix of the same shape as ours, probably 
from the same shop as our more solid versions, and it carries, scratched around the 
underside of the foot, the word AEMOSIA. The probability that this imseription, and 
with it our ligature,! has an official connotation is strengthened when we recall the 
pots and standard measures of the fourth century on which the painted inscription 


1 That the same ligature occurs elsewhere, on vases from the Acropolis (Graef-Lunglotz, op. eit., 
no. 1517, N 394 and no. 1523, N 454) and even on vases found in Italy (Wack, op. cit., p. 43, nos. 169-471) 
has no particular bearing on the special problem of our find. Pieces with this marking, found on the 
Acropolis, and also from time to time in parts of the Agora excayation other than our well, may have 
strayed, in spite of labels, but there is of course nothing to prevent this combination of letters being 
used as an ordinary personal abbreviation, in just the same way as the other combinations noted here. 
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AHMOSION! appears, along with the sign and seal of Athens. As parallels for the 
method of marking public property by informal graffiti, we may refer to the vases 
found on the Acropolis,? where many plain black pieces are inscribed tegdy or tsoé 
(vig “AOrvalac). 

It is not necessary to assume that all of the vases from our well belonged to the 
state. The small dwellings or industrial establishments which existed in this corner of 
the Agora down to the end of the third quarter of the century could perhaps account 
for a part of the filling. But our array of delta-epsilons certainly suggests that a large 
portion of the vases here illustrated may have been broken in the course of meals at 
the public expense, during the two decades just after Salamis. 


* Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 346, fig. 5. 

® Graef-Langlotz, op. cit., no. 1368 ff. The suggestion is there made (p. 119) that these graffiti may be 
the inventory marks of the sanctuary, rather than dedications. Note that abbreviations appear, as HIA 
(nos. 1388, 9), and HIE (no. 1397), The same method of marking was used at Eleusis, where the scratched 
letters HIEPON may be seen on the foot of a black glaze cup (Iny. 4194). 

These Acropolis inscriptions are frequently in conspicuous places, sometimes indeed, as our ligature, 
on a cup floor (nos. 1383, 1386). But this airangement is not in itself sufficient to determine public owner- 
ship, as the names or initials of individuals do occasionally appear scratched in a similar location. 
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Fig, 23. Agora P 5117 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


This report on the epigraphical discoveries made in the American Excavations of the 
Athenian Agora continues those which have appeared in previous volumes of Hesperia, 
and gives a preliminary discussion of seventeen texts arranged approximately in chrono- 
logical order. 


HARMODIOS AND ARISTOGEITON 


1. Two contiguous fragments, forming part of a base of Pentelie marble, found on 
March 23, 1936, in a modern or Turkish fill in Section P. The upper surface and a small 
portion of the right lateral face have been preserved. 

Height, 0.104 m.; width, 0.3823 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019 m. 

Inv. No. I 3872. 


The inscription is not stoichedon, but the last eleven letters of line 2 (measured on 
centres) occupy a horizontal space on the stone of 0.230m. The tops of the letters in 
line 1 are 0.015 m. below the level of the top surface of the stone. 


No. 1. Upper Right Corner of the Tyrannicide Base 


Line 1 [& pay 2AGerectoror ppdog yével évinx’ ‘Aguovoyetvoy hinmooxoy «vetve xot| hAguodco[g] 
einen we eee a ma|tolda yer éérey 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


Os 
Ou 
(op) 


The inscription contains the ends of the pentameter lines from two elegiac couplets, 
and is to be identified as the dedicatory epigram cut on the base which carried the 
statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton in the Athenian Agora. The first couplet of this 
epigram has been preserved in Hephaistion’s “Eyyereid:oy in the chapter entitled zeot 
amobéoews wétgwr (Hephaistion, 16 [29] = Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, II*, Simonides 181), 
where it is quoted to show the metrical difficulty of using the name “4eoroyetrwy in 


hexameter verse: 


, . ~ la 
ITéy wétoov éig vehetay megavodcar 18’ Bbev éxihynrd éou ve voredra Simwrtdov 
& Toy Emryonuuctwr 
3 >) 
7 wey’ Abyvatoror powg yével’, fix Aouoco- 
r cr a \ ¢ , 
yettoy Inmeoyor xréive xa “Aouddiog 
+ ~ \ ~ , eee 
nat mdéhiv Nixoucyou vod tiv meol cay Cwyodpur éleyetay memowxdtos 
~ , Sic ~ > 
ovtos 07 oot 6 xheivoe av “ElAdda méoav “Anodl6- 
dweog’ yivaoxetg tot’voua toito xAbwr. 


tadta mév ovy éyéveto Old THY THY bvoUcCwY avayzny—ov yao évexooet. 


Hephaistion’s quotation makes possible the restoration of the first couplet of the Agora 
text, and the Agora text supplies part of the second couplet which was not quoted by 
Hephaistion. The discovery of the inscription shows that the epigram was genuinely 
ancient, but its attribution to Simonides does not rest on good authority, and it should 
be classed with those anonymous epigrams collected by the compilers of anthologies and 
grouped under the name of the great poet.t 

For the present text, especially, the long-standing association between Simonides and 
Hipparchus makes Simonidean authorship more than usually dubious.? 

The approximate width of the base which carried the inscription can be determined 
by the spacing of the letters, for we know that the first couplet was written entirely on 
one line, and that it contained (in Attic Script) sixty-six letters. Since eleven letters can 
be measured from the stone as requiring 0.230 m., the sixty-six letters of line 1 must have 
required approximately 1.38 m. This is ample width for a statue base for two statues, 
and indeed would be an argument, if there were no other evidence, that the base 
with which we have to deal Supported a group rather than a single figure. Probably 
the inseription began with the left edge of the stone, just as it ended with the right, 


: ; c é F ne : ane 
* See Geffeken’s article on Simonides in Pauly-Wissowa and the extensive bibliography there quoted; 
also Oliver, Hesperia, 11 (1933), p. 490. 
2 ya ee” , . d]< Ly; . e 99)Q + y ‘ 7 = : S 
Aristotle, 740. Zod, § 18, 1; [Plato], Hipparchus, 228 C; Aelian, Var. Hist., VII, 2. Sandys, in his 
commentary on Aristotle, makes what seems to me a misleading statement when he says that Simonides 
(with this poem) “celebrated the death of his patron Hipparchus.” Many stories have been told of 
Simonides love of wealth (ef. Aelian, loc. cit.) but so far as is known he was not by the ancients accused 
of ingratitude. Geffeken (Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Simonides 2) follows Wilamowitz (Sappho und Sumonides 
Dia 4 ‘laimi 3@ verses ac Tri 2 i : 
p. 211) in claiming these verses as a toast, a “ Trinkspruech,” but the discovery of the epigraphieal text 
vindicates them, as they were claimed in antiquity, as a dedicatory epigram, 
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and the spacing of the letters was so calculated as to span the available distance 
evenly.' A further deduction may be made that the two figures, which must have 
faced the spectator as he read the inscription, stood side by side® and not one behind 
the other. 

The question naturally arises whether the base now in part preserved should be 
associated with the earlier group of the tyrannicides made by Antenor or with the later 
group made by Kritios. The choice of date for the inscription must thus be either 510/09 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXIV, 17) or 477/6 (Marmor Parium: coyovtog -Abrynow ‘Adeucyvov). 
In spite of the fact that letter forms alone cannot give formal proof one way or the 
other in the last years of the sixth century or in the very early years of the fifth century, 
there are certain close similarities between the inscription here published and the Marathon 
epigrams, the Hekatompedon inscriptions, and the Leagros base (No. 2, below) which 
make the later date the more probable. There are also differences between this inscription 
and known earlier documents, like the first Attic decree (.G., 12, 1) and the Kallimachos 
dedications (J.G., I*, 609) which seem to exclude it from a date so early as 510. 

The Leagros base can be dated with great probability not long before the Persian 
capture of Athens.? Leagros died while serving as general in 464, he was a contemporary 
of Themistokles, his name appears on xaddc-vases of the late sixth century, and he could 
hardly have been of age to make an important dedication by the altar of the Twelve 
Gods in the very centre of the Athenian market before the time of Marathon. This is, 
of course, somewhat hypothetical reasoning, but the span of his life is well-known, and 
it is fairly well established that Leagros could have been only about thirty-five years of 
age in 490.4 His dedication to the Twelve Gods is recorded below as No. 2.6 One can 
see in the photograph that the letter theta is made with a circle which contains at its 
centre another much smaller circle. This very exceptional form of the letter occurs also 
on the Harmodios inscription here published, and gives the first close link in time between 
them. Furthermore, this theta is not a variant of the cart-wheel theta (®) but an elegant 
form of the dotted theta (0), in which the dot was replaced by the small circle. This 
again is an argument for the late date of the Leagros base and of the Harmodios dedication, 
for the cart-wheel theta was still being used in the first Attic decree (Kirchner, Imagines, 
no. 12) which was passed after the dedication of Antenor’s group of the tyrannicides, and 
it continued to have favor down into the fifth century, appearing in both the verses for 
Kallimachos, before and after Marathon (cf. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 17).° 


1 As, for example, was done with the Peisistratid inscription on the altar of Pythian Apollo. Cf. LG., 
12, 761 = Kirchner, Imagines Inseriptionum Atticarum, no. 11. 

2 For this judgment see also Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. WN). 

5 For Leagros, see P.A., 9028. 

4 See E. Langlotz, Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasenmalerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik, 
pp. 48—54. 

5 See also Shear, Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 856—357. 
6 Cf. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, 1934, pp. 111-117 
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But in private dedications, the dotted theta can be found in the late sixth century,} 
though it is rare, and one would have to content himself with the admission that the 
letter-form is not necessarily characteristic of 477 as against 510, were it not for the 
fact that this very exceptional form found on the Leagros base and in the Harmodios 
dedication has the elaborate small-circle dot, which in a more elaborate form still is also 
found in the punctuation of two other definitely dated inscriptions, both of them after 
Marathon, where we wish (from our knowledge of Leagros’ life) to put the Leagros base. 
Instead of the usual dot-punctuation both the Marathon epigrams (Kirchner, Jmagines, no. 18) 
and the Hekatompedon inscriptions (485/4: Kirchner, Jmagines, no. 19) use the tiny circle 
with a compass point in the centre. All the known examples on stone of a very peculiar 
epigraphical eccentricity are thus dated after the battle of Marathon,? one date being 
definitely 485/4. It is probable, therefore—and so much may, I think, be legitimately 
claimed —that the Harmodios and Aristogeiton base here published was made for the new 
statues of Kritios to replace the old base which had been destroyed or damaged when 
the Persians carried off the first group made by Antenor. The other letters are not so 
Significant, but they are not out of place in 477. 

The epigram on Antenor’s base, like the epigrams of Simonides and of Aeschylus on 
the cenotaph for those who fell at Marathon, was not available to the collectors who 
made the anthologies.? But the Marathon monument was not replaced after the Persian 
destruction, as were the statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton. The natural assumption 
is that the inscription from the old base was carved again on the new, so that even 
though the stone and the lettering of the epigram are of 477 the epigram itself is probably 
the same as that of 510. 


DEDICATION BY LEAGROS TO THE TWELVE GODS 


2. Inscribed statue base of Pentelic marble found on March 19, 1934 in situ set 
against the west face of a poros foundation, the temenos wall of the altar of the 
Twelve Gods, in Section H’. 


Height, 0.56 m.; width, 0.56 m.; length, 0785 m. 
Height of letters (not stoichedon), 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 1597. 


fires Dei a ; : a ; : 
See Kirchner, Imagines, no. 13; Wilhelm, op. cit., especially p. 115. 


* Two inscriptions on bronze bowls from the Acropolis, published with facsimile drawings in J. HS. 
ATI (1892/3), pl. VI, nos. 11 and 12 show the same form of theta, but give no help in fixing the date: 
Precise comparison between stone and bronze is hazardous. I am indebted to Mr. Raubitschek for ealling 
these bronzes to my attention. He also informs me (by letter) that the same theta appears in J.G., I? 745, 
* Oliver, Hesperia, I (1933), p. 490, A 
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For the topographical significance in identifying the altar of the Twelve Gods, see 
Shear, Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 356, and photograph, p. 357, 


ca. 490—480 z.c. 
[A]éayeog : dvébexey : Iabxovoe 
dddexa Oeoiow 


The date of the inscription, and the identification of Leagros, have been. discussed 
in the commentary on No.1. The following notes are added in order to give a more 
detailed description of the stone itself. About the bottom of the stone a band about 
0.13 m. high was left unfinished on the three exposed sides. This projects ca. 0.025 m. 
beyond the finished surfaces above, which would seem first to have been dressed smooth 
all over, and then to have been stippled by a fine pointed chisel driven with short 
vertical strokes. Along every edge, however, a band (0.025—0.03 m.) was left smooth. 
The back of the stone was treated differently, being first picked fairly smooth and then 
given a drafting of ca. 0.04 m. along the edges. 

The top of the stone is smooth; in its surface are dowel cuttings for a statue which 
stood facing west with right foot slightly advanced. For each foot there were two 
dowels, one from the heel and one from the ball. The lower ends of the bronze dowels 
for the balls of the feet remain in place imbedded in lead; of the other dowels only 
the lead packing remains. It appears that the statue was carefully removed, with the 
rear dowels chipped free and those in front broken off. 

It is evident from the hard-packed stratification that was found by the excavators 
above the base that the removal had taken place not later than early Roman times ;? 
it may well have been at the time of the Persian invasion. 

The inscription runs along the smooth band at the top of the front face. In 
the upper line the tops of the letters have been worn away by traffic over the 
base after the disappearance of the statue. The writing starts at the extreme left 
edge of the stone, but the upper line occupied only 0.48 m. of the total length of 
0.785 i. 


1T am indebted to Homer Thompson for this report. 
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PRAISE OF THE SIGEIANS 


3. Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the original back and left side 
preserved and also a part of the moulding above the inscribed face, found on January 31, 
1934 in the loose earth close to the surface in Section K. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.112 m. 
Height of letters, in line 1, 0.014 m.; in lines 2 ff., 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 1276. 


The inscription is stoichedon. Five lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.077 m. 
and five columns (neasured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 0.071 m. 

The fragment belongs with a piece already published as J.G., I1?, 32 and now in the 
KEpigraphical Museum at Athens (EM 6800), though there is no point of contact between 
them. Photographs of both fragments are given on the opposite page. 


451/0 3.c. GEOUS 23 
Sulake trenae?| 
[Z]doyoey vé[e Pokie xal tor dé] 
[wjoe’ Ovtve[i}e [éroutdveve ... .] 
LAS evoon nin seas ae at ae ee 2) 
56 neovere “Ar[tidotog éoye.. .] 
[o]ytdec é[i]a[e ” écavéow wer] 
[Sc]yeted [oli [6g dow erdocor] 
[v @y]aboig & [cov duo tov 746] 
[evtioy === 2 5 Se eee ] 


lacuna 


10 [--=S4= === Se Ertl 
[véher AvOi]ver r[éheor toig S] 
welloly xat xavabéro du mé[Ae] 
L xabemeo adroit déortet bso 
so a8 sy , \ A, gen 
G cy & yeyoauuévoy xal ué ad 

15 txovtar wedé bp évdg vor ey T 


Be ésveloou vacat 


The lettering is characteristic of the middle of the fifth century, and the three- 
barred sigma indicates a date earlier than 447/6. Within the available period the only 
archon whose name begins with >4y - - - (line 5) is ‘Avridoroc, and the inscription may 
thus be dated definitely in 451/0. 

In lines 5-6 one is tempted to restore the name of the orator as [4rdox] I 
was general in 446/5 and one of the envoys sent to Sparta to cela ee 
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Years’ Peace in the same year (cf. P.A., 827). But the letter before the iota, though 
only faintly discernible on the stone, seems to have been chi rather than kappa, and 
I attempt no restoration. 

In lines 11-12 more can be read than is given in the Corpus, and I restore []eye[io] y. 
The contracted form here is normal for the fifth century,t though I suspect that the 
uncontracted form appears in the heading, where a symmetrical arrangement of the 
letters demands Suy[ecéov] rather than 31y[e6y]. 

From lines 13-16 it is evident that the Sigeians were anxious to secure and have 
always a ready chance for appeal to Athenian protection. The prospective enemy was 
not named, nor in such decrees was it the practice to name him, but the danger was 
expected from the landward side, where effective encroachment that would need Athenian 
help would be most apt to come from the king of Persia or his satraps, and doubtless 
the Sigeians had the Great King especially in mind when they asked for a guarantee 
of protection from Athens. 

Inasmuch as protection against Persia had been the very reason for the founding of 
the Delian League, it is surprising that Sigeion should have to make such a point of 
protection in 451/0 if she were already a member of the League, and it is a fact worth 
noting that the name Sigeion first appears in the tribute-quota lists in 450/49 (cf. S.E.G., 
V,5 [col. IV, line 25]), just one year after the date of the decree here published, and 
in the first year of the so-called second assessment period. Although the body of the 
decree is lost, the preserved beginning and end make it seem possible that we possess 
part of the official documentation which attended Sigeion’s entry into the League. The 
decree shows at the same time how Athens extended her control at the expense of 
Persia before their relative spheres of influence were fixed in Anatolia by the Peace of 
Kallias. 


THE STATUE OF ATHENA PROMACHOS 


4. Two fragments of Pentelic marble containing part of the accounts for the statue 
of Athena Promachos (.G., I, 338). 

Fragment X was found on November 28, 1934 in the wall of a modern house in 
Section H. It is broken on all sides and at the back. 


Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.093 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01—0,012 m. 
Inv. No, I 2228, 


The writing is stoichedon, with some irregularities. Five lines occupy a vertical space 


on the stone of 0.06 m.; eight letters, measured on centres, occupy a horizontal space 
of 0.10 m, 


* Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften®, pp. 141-142. 
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Fragment Y was found on October 1, 1934 in the wall of a modern house in Section >» 
It is broken at the back and on all sides except the right, where the badly 


tee Re battered 
Suriace seems to represent the original edge, though none of the actual smooth surface 


is now preserved. 


Height, 0.30 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv.No, [ 2181. 


Fragment X of No. 4, belonging with LG., 1%, 338 


The writing is stoichedon, with irregularities. Ten lines occupy a vertical space of 
0.133 m.; eight letters, measured on centres, occupy a horizontal space of 0.09—0.10 m., 

The discovery of these two fragments makes possible a more satisfactory reconstruction 
of the entire document than has been attempted hitherto. In particular, Fragment X 
exhibits along its upper surface the same curiously smooth line of cleavage in the marble 
that has already been observed along the upper surface of Fragment B and the lower 
surface of Fragment A of J.G., I?, 338. Dinsmoor (A.J. A., XXV [1921], pp. 118-129) 
showed the significance of this fracture for the correct placing of the fragments, and 
these two pieces have been correctly disposed in relation to each other in the text now 
published in the Corpus. Four years ago Meritt identified two additional pieces of the 
same stele (A.J. A, XXXVI [1932], pp. 473-476), and by virtue of the same fracture 
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Fragment Y of No. 4, belonging with UNG eos 


along the bottom surface of one of 
them (EM 6722) was able to place 
them accurately in the composite 
inscription. The small piece now 
published as Fragment X under the 
present number can also be placed 
by means of this line of fracture, 
and in its proper position it unites 
the text of the old fragments in the 
Corpus by bridging the gap between 
the last column and the column im- 
mediately preceding it. The single 
omicron preserved in the first line 
of Fragment X is, in fact, the first 
omicron of the word zreorégo in line 13 
of the text in the Corpus, and the 
numerals of lines 15 and 17-18 in 
the Corpus represent the value of the 
copper and tin, respectively, described 
in Fragment X. The proper dis- 
position of the fragment is shown in 
the facsimile on p. 366. 

Fragment Y does not make any 
contact with the other pieces of the 
inscription, but its position along the 
right edge of the stele seems assured, 
and I have given to it in the facsimile 
drawing and in the text here published 
a location which must be approxi- 
mately correct, though it might well 
be shifted either higher or lower by 
a few lines. Aside from the fact that 
the battered right surface seems of 
itself to represent the original edge 
of the stone, one may note that the 
proximity of the edge is indicated 
also by the crowding of letters in 
the word ée@[orv] in the third line 


Pe r . y a P - . . 
from the bottom. The lines of text throughout the document were so arranged as to 
end regularly in complete words or syllables, and account of this fact must be taken 


in making the restoration. 
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Inasmuch as the new fragments can hardly be studied apart from their rel 
the old, I have thought it best to present a drawing which shows the rel 
of the eight pieces which can be definitely placed. 
shown in dotted letters, appears on p. 366, 


ation to 
ative position 
This drawing, with the restorations 
The mere physical process of arranging the 
drawing has contributed much to the determination of restorations, for, even though the 


inscription is in large part stoichedon, the irregularities are numerous and the spacing 
(both horizontally and vertically) varies considerably in different parts of the document. 
Almost every line must, in consequence, be considered as a Separate problem. Fragment D 
is So preserved as to show that at least one column must have existed to the left of it. 
Since the drawing here given represents the last two columns of the inseription, it is 
clear that there were originally at least three columns in all. One small group of 
numerals from the first column has been preserved (Fragments F + E: I.G., 1%, 338, 
Col. I, lines 1-11), but I have made no attempt to include these in the dre wing. They 
play no part in the restoration of the rest of the inscription, and in any case the 
fragment could not be accurately placed, even laterally, because it is not certain whether 
there were merely three columns, or perhaps more. I believe three the probable number, 
but it cannot be considered absolutely certain. For the sake of completeness, however, 
I give the text of these numerals from Col. I here:} 


AT FIZ - - - 
 -vacat 
hiIMMXIZ - - 
AAGHIIII 

vacat 
PXFRAA 
DEEFII 
HISAAAAPEHI - - 
MMMXXXX 
10)©)6d PHHHISEF 


FX HHHIS - 
vacat 


Ou 


The text of I.G., 1°, 338 must be supplemented by reference to A.J. A., XXXVI CREE 
pp. 473-476, where two additional fragments were published, and where some changes in 
restoration and reading of the already known pieces were suggested. One of these new 
pieces seems to preserve the rough top of the stele, and the numbering of the lines in 
the present text, which for convenience will be salled Cols. II and III, has been made 
with reference to this original top of the stone. 


; : = ok a ‘ Et a 
1 In line 8 the numeral following X was either fA, H, or IS. The left hasta is preserved. 
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Drawing of L.G., 12, 338 
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Text or 2G, 125338 
Colmlk 
12 lines lost 
LevAgaxelo x[od yotha xavouc] 
[xa6’ éucloa[y wool, uobol xave zrov] 
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Coll. UU 


22 lines lost 
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[xepcdcuoy cvahowct los 
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remainder of Col. III lost 


Dinsmoor’s interpretation of the inscription (4.J.A.. XXV [1921], pp. 118-129) as the 
record of the overseers who had charge of the statue of Athena Promachos is made even 


more secure by the discovery of the new fragments.!. For the first time copper and tin 


are actually mentioned among the supplies purchased for the work (Col. III, lines 88 and 
40), and the purchase of coals and firewood, evidently used in the smelting operations, 
was continued at least as late as the eighth year of the record. If it is granted that 
* E. Pfuhl, “ Die groBe eherne Athena des Phidias,” Ath. Mitt., LVII (1932), pp. 151—157 (especially 156) 
doubts Dinsmoor’s attribution of the inscription. On stylistie grounds which depend largely on repre- 
pre . . . . . ° 2 Zi 
sentations on coins and on possible adaptations in terracotta he argues for a date for the Athena Promachos 
in the ’forties shortly after the Peace of Kallias. The difference in date is slight, but the epigraphical 
evidence places the statue quite definitely in the ‘fifties, before the Peace of Kallias. 


by 
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the disposition of the inscription in three columns is correct the making of the statue 
Ce osed nine years, for each column seems to contain the accounts of three years. 
This is certainly true of the last two columns, of which the text is given here. 

From year to year there are recurring phrases which give aid in restoring the text. 
The verb éiefor, which appears in Col. III, line 63, may now be restored in Col. il, 
lines 27 and 56 and in Col, III, line 33. Of more importance is the fact that the first 
purchases of the eighth year were copper and tin, and that the formulae of the record 
may also be restored in Col. H, lines 60 and 62, where the weight of the copper and 
the tin purchased in the sixth year has been preserved. 

These items belong to the expenses of the year, not to the receipts as Dinsmoor sup- 
posed. Surely, the calculations of amounts of metal required could hardly have been 
so far wrong during the early years of purchasing as to make possible the sale of un- 
necessary material in quantity as early as the sixth year and again in the eighth year, 
especially since the use of coals and firewood (Col. HI, line 52) shows that smelting was 
still going on in the eighth year. There is, I believe, no separate rubric heading dividing 
receipts from purchases unless one can be restored in Col. IJ, lines 30 and 59, and in Col. II, 
line 37, by a combination of the readings to give w[...®...] ed co[t]ro [..5. .Joa.t 
Expenditures are also recorded in Col, II, lines 37-39 and 64-65, where the two entries 
in the record can be given an identical wording by utilizing the space at the end of 
lines 64-65. The expense was concerned with the construction of something (xe - - - -) 
intimately connected with the making of the statue, for which the conjecture za[uivor] 
“furnaces ” may be hazarded as probable. There is exactly room for five letters after 
the preserved xa ---- of line 65; the word appeared alone in the more generously spaced 
text of line 39 above. 

The text here given differs from that of Dinsmoor in the numerals of Col. II, lines 66, 
67-68, and 69. In line 66 the offset of the phrase [dv6gaxeg xJat yovla xa[vouwa)] toward 
the right can be explained only by the assumption of a long numeral. Since the space 
between the preserved portion of the numeral and the words cannot all be filled with 
obol signs (no more than five would be allowable), the vertical stroke immediately after 
PF must be interpreted as -. In lines 67-68 the numeral occupies a bracket position 
before both lines and two figures are to be restored before the preserved FPHII. There 
is no cross-bar cut on the stone to justify the reading PHH and the reading of two obols 
is preferable to assuming here, for no apparently good reason, an error for one hundred 
drachmai. In line 69 only one figure is to be supplied before the preserved AMF. 

The second of the two missing figures in the numeral of lines 67-68 can be restored 
exactly. Neglecting for a moment the unknown expense of the copper and tin of lines 60 
and 62 and of the building of the smelting furnaces in lines 64—65, one finds that the 


1 The initial letter pi in Col. III, line 37, is very uncertain. I have thought also of kappa or tau, 
neither one of which is possible here as a numeral showing an amount of money. If either is correct, 1t 
should be interpreted as part of a word in some heading defining the expenses listed below it. 
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minimum of the preserved figures in lines 66-73 amounts to 2898 Dr. The sum is 


obtained by the following addition: 


Line 66 36 Dr. 

Lines 67—68 6001/, Dr. 

Line 69 16 Dr. 

Lines 70—71 28214/, Dr. (restoring fF) 
Lines “72 =73 N2GOo 1. Dr. _ 


Zoo ar, 


When this amount is subtracted from the total expenditure (maximum, restoring F) of 
12218 Dr. in line 74, the remainder (maximum) is 9320 Dr. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the complete numeral in lines 67-68 cannot be supplied as [MX]FHII, for the figures 
thus restored would exceed the maximum possible. The only restorations that can be 
made are [XX]FHII and [PF X]FHII; the supplement is given in the text now published 
as [. A) Fall. 

After the numeral of weight in line 60 appears the letter epsilon, which can be no part 
of the record of the following line, for that must have contained the phrase tié tovro 
(cf. Col. HI, line 39), This unique epsilon must modify in some way the expression 
yohno téhavta ATTTT of the line in which it stands, either as adding some further 
fraction of a talent to the weight expressed in figures, or as defining the standard or 
kind of talent employed. The normal way to express the weight of half a talent after 
the figures ATTTT would be by the addition of the figures XXX, so the possibility of 
reading jjutov or Auitdédayroy seems excluded. In any case the word Huttcharvtoy is too 
long for the space left at the end of the line, and for both Futov and Ajutédartoy an 
initial rough breathing should be written. The alternative explanation is the more prob- 
able. The copper was bought and weighed out with talents of the Euboic standard, 
and the epsilon in question is the initial letter of the word E[vfotzxé] which defines 
the standard and exactly fills the available space at the end of the line (cf. drawing 
on p. 366), 

It is of interest to find in the sixth year that fourteen talents! of copper were pur- 
chased together with seven talents of tin. The amount of tin nay, of course, have been 
greater, for the numeral may be restored to show a weight as high as nine and a half 
talents (MITT[TTXXX]). There is no room here to supply the word EtPotxé after the 
humeral, even assuming that the numeral was "7TT; the conclusion is, then, that the 
Copper was purchased in a market that used the Euboic standard and that the tin was 
purchased on the Attic standard. In this case the difference of standard does not affect 


seriously the relative proportion of the metals, for the Euboie was only slightly heavier 
than the Attie talent. 


' It should be noted that Pittakys, “doy. ’Eg., 1859, no. 3481, read a second A in this line. If more 


of the stone was preserved when he saw it, I believe the letter must have been the final A of rédlepre 
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An alloy of bronze made with fourteen talents of copper and seven talents of tin is 
extraordinarily high in content of tin. It is practically bell metal. Donald Liddell in 
The Metallurgists and Chemists’ Handbook (New York, 1930) gives a table of bronze alloys 
showing for the old bell metal of Rouen the following analysis: 


Gopper U1°/,, zine 1,8°/,, tin 26%, lead 1.2°/.. 
In the same table for the bell metal of Harbohn he gives the analysis : 
Copper 60°/,, zine 5°/,, tin 35°), 


Kurt Kluge (Die antike Erzgestaltung, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927) laments our lack of 
knowledge about the alloy of large ancient bronzes (op. cit., p. 217), but he does give 
the alloy of certain mirrors, which contained two-thirds copper and one-third tin (op. cit., 
p. 218). The color of this alloy is bright yellow; its melting point is low; it is more 
easily poured than modern statue bronze; it is hard, not malleable, but may readily 
be engraved. 

It is, of course, not necessary to infer from the proportions of the metal purchased 
in any given year that this was the proportion of the alloy. Both copper and tin may 
have been left over from some earlier year, and out of the present purchase some part 
at least of either or both might not have been used until a subsequent year. Fortunately 
a control over our deductions as to the alloy is given in the records of the eighth year 
of work on the Athena Promachos, in the prices paid for the copper and tin as recorded 


in Col. II, lines 38-41. The copper cost XH---FI, not less than 1100 Dr. and not 
more than 1500 Dr.; the tin cost HH---AP--, over 200 Dr. but less than 500 Dr. 


It is fortunate that we no longer have to depend for our knowledge of the value of 
copper on the Homeric ox-talent and the ratio of gold to copper of about 3000 to 1. 
It is also fortunate that we do not have to follow the chain of evidence outlined for 
Italy and Sicily by Ridgeway,® by which he sought to show that the ratio of silver to 
copper was as 300 to f. Our interest is in Athens of the fifth century, before the influx 
of Persian gold raised relatively the value of silver,* and there are preserved two very 
valuable references, one giving the price of copper, and the other the price COiletbitneeel A 
the record of expense for the statues of Athena and Hephaistos about 420 8.0. In 1.G., 
I?, 371, lines 3-4, we find that a talent of copper was worth 35 Dr. and in lines 7-8 
we find that a talent of tin was worth 230 Dr. It is probable, therefore, that the amount 


11 am indebted to S. Casson for the additional information that a high content of tin makes the 
bronze hold its surface and patina better. The gleam when seen from afar, for which the Athena Promachos 
was famed in antiquity, may have been due in part to the high percentage of tin in the alloy. 

2 Charles Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 5. 

8 William Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p. 135 and p. 348. 

4 With gold to silver as 14 to 1 in 440/39 (LG., 12, 355; cf. Meritt, Ath. Hin. Doe., p. 41), the gold to 
copper ratio of 3000:1 corresponds to a silver to copper ratio of 215 to 1 (approximately). In 4009/8 
(1. G., 12, 301; ef. Wade-Gery, Num. Chron., X, Series V [1930], pp. 16-88 and 333-334; Meritt, Ath. Tin. 
Doc., pp. 61—62) the gold to silver ratio of 10 to 1, combined with a gold to copper ratio of 3000 to 1, 
gives a silver to copper ratio of 300 to il, 
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of tin recorded in the present text in Col. III, line 40, was two talents. Allowing for 
some variation in price between the middle of the century and 420, the numerals of 
lines 40-41 can best be interpreted as representing the value of two talents of metal. 
A close estimate of the amount of copper recorded in line 38 is more difficult, but the 
weight probably lay between 31 and 42 talents. Inasmuch as the space on the stone 
at the end of line 388 is limited it seems probable that, if the talents were still weighed 
on the Euboie standard, the exact amount was either thirty-five or forty talents. If the 
word Evgoixé is restored after the numeral, then the numeral itself can hardly have had 
more than four letter spaces (AAA or AAAA). It is perhaps not surprising that the 
copper was bought on the Euboic standard at a time which was earlier than the Athenian 
decree for uniform standards of coinage, weights, and measures, especially since Euboea 
was one of the very early and prolific sources of copper in the Aegean area.! 

Now, the fact that in the eighth year of work on the statue at least thirty-five 
talents of copper were purchased and only two talents of tin shows that the proportion 
of fourteen to seven found in the record of the sixth year does not give a direct key 
to the metal alloy of the statue itself. It is only legitimate to say, I believe, that the 
inscription will give no evidence for the actual alloy used until (if ever) further frag- 
ments are found with the records of purchase of copper and tin in other years. 

The restoration of Col. III, line 42, is difficult, and I offer here a suggestion in the 
hope that others may find, perhaps, some way of confirming it, or of substituting 
another and better word. The commodity, whatever it was, must have had four letters 
in the genitive of its name; it must have been sold in bulk and used in sufficient 
quantity by a bronze caster so that it could be measured in talents; and the price 
must have been (I believe) less than 100 Dr. per talent. Possibly eié “ clay ” might 
be restored.? Clay must have been required in considerable quantities for both the 
inner and outer cores of each part of the statue before casting. 

There is, I believe, one other item of the inscription which ean be interpreted with 
reference to the technical process of making the statue. In Col. II, line 16, occur the 
letters [..?..]rory[- ---], which seem to be part of the word zetyec, meaning “ hair.” 
If this supposition is correct, the explanation is probably that the hair (presumably 
goat's hair) was mingled with the clay of the statue’s inner core to prevent its 


Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 16, calls Ewboea the “Greek copper-island.” The mines were near Karystos 
(cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv. Huboia and Karystos). 

* A possible restoration is xeod “wax.” An objection to this supplement is, however, that the amount 
seems unduly great—especially in view of the fact that the wax used for modeling the statue over the 
clay core could be recovered after each Separate part was cast, and then (unlike the clay) it could be 
used again. Most of the wax purchased, surely, must have been bought in the early years. I am much 
in debt throughout this discussion tc Mee Jas ‘or 7 i hou i 
ae it. ae Care is : Pes s en Sve: for ees Suggestions about the technique of 

pnze-casting, - +. Leshe Shear informs me that the bronze head fr ra i yi 
Ts, He ee a ee eh ud from the Agora in Athens (Hesperia, 

Oe ~ ole OS uy i: é lOLe ay re f é h é ° rs i 
ae h ; Co core oO elay mixed with a high percentage of beeswax. Could this be 
ne “cire perdue” which took the place of the combustible m 


aterial of the core during the ro 
Pot ee = ) Jai CS Oye 
casting? See note on p. 373 7: 2 
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solidifying into a solid lump that could not be broken up and removed after the bronze 
was cast. The hair itself would be carbonized, leaving a somewhat porous clay mass, 
easier to break to pieces and remove when the bronze had cooled. Also, for the making 


of the outer core the addition of hair would add tensile strength to the clay 


and help 
to hold it together. 


The date of the inscription is a matter of some concern, and the only evidence from 
the stone itself is that of the forms of letters. Dinsmoor (Abel cA ex Vai NO2 te 2) 
quite correctly assigns it to the period earlier than 447/6 Hetanee of the three-barred 
sigma. His judgment is that the series of accounts belongs “slightly earlier than the 
middle of the century.” Later (op. cit., p. 129) he attributes it to the period from 465 to 
456 z.c. I cannot escape the feeling that the letters belong in the late ’fifties and that 
the accounts represent the very last years of that period when the three-barred sigma 
was used. Unfortunately the characteristic letter phi which might help to decide as 
between 455 and 450 or 449 does not appear a single time in the preserved fragments. 
But the letter alpha does occur many times. The cross-bar has surprisingly little slope 
(if any) for a date in the early ‘fifties, showing even in the accounts of the fourth year 
a less antiquated form than, for example, the alphas of 1.G., 1?, 191 of the year 454/3. 
Rho and beta are consistently rounded. So far as one can tell from the lettering itself 
the whole document may well have been cut by one hand at the conclusion of work 
on the statue, a recapitulation on stone of the yearly records kept by the several 
boards of epistatai. The fact that there is no change in the character of the writing, 
although the nine years of the record must come at just that time in the middle of the 
century when changes in letter forms should be particularly noticeable, is an argument 
in favor of this view. So also is the fact that the inscription is symmetrically spaced 
upon the stone, as though the stone-cutter knew before he began to cut the first list 
just how much stone would be required and just how to dispose his text upon it. It 
must be admitted that’such evidence is not conclusive, but from the purely epigraphical 
point of view it would be most satisfactory to include the whole series of accounts 
within the span from 460 to 450 rather than to push them back to an earlier date, 
and to assume that the entire stele was inscribed about 450. 

Admittedly non-probative in any formal sense, the evidence for date, such as it is, 
deserves consideration, for it seems to show that Pheidias, who made the Athena 
Promachos, had the responsibility for it in the period immediately before his work on 


1 I owe the following information to a communication from Casson. Even teday in old-fashioned 
foundries hair, rope, tow, straw, and hay are used in making the core of some hollow castings. The 
outer core (or mould) is lined on the inside with a mixture of special sand and clay, and then stuffed 
with hair, tow, and rope. The outer matrix is then remoyed and the inner core cleaned down on the 
outside to make room for the poured metal. When the outer matrix is replaced and the metal poured, 
the core thus stuffed allows gases to escape and permits the casting to cool on the inside at the same 
rate as on the outside. Blow-holes are reduced to a minimum. When the casting has cooled it is shaken 
to break the inner case, which is removed through holes at the top and bottom. 
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the Parthenon and on the Athena Parthenos, and that the famous Zeus at Olympia, 
also the work of his hand, must be dated either before 459 (which seems improbable) 
or after the Parthenon. This problem would here lead us too far afield, and I give 
the evidence of the present inscription as I understand it and refer the reader for 
further discussion to Miss Richter’s book, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
pp. 220-225. 

The arrangement of the fragments has made possible a correction of the long accepted 
restorations xata[wéme] in Col. II, lines 42—43, and «[erauéwa?] ca - - - - in Col. II, 
lines 67-68. In fragment Y (Col. HI, lines 53-54) a new rubric dealing with the expense 
of wages has been discovered, with the reading zar[- - - - - - ], which might of course 
be interpreted as xet[auéra] also, but I suspect a similar rubric in Col. II, lines 14—15 
where the restoration seems to end with a word in ----ay». The items are regularly 
of two lines each and (without restoration) may be tabulated as follows: 


Col. I, lines 14-15: [- “&* -Joe[------------- ] 
ewer | Po | eee = a ] 

Col. II, lines 42—43: [Bee Roane i Soe Pat joGou xata 
Re Re Sener et eee: ]aorays 

Col. II, lines 67-68: LR Paceni: ie oe Joay wohot x[- -] 
Elles sam ein os «6 OTEOTER YE 

Col. III, lines 58-54: [ere tett ewes SF crete air ] utobot xar[.] 
[------ eM _ Jou endmaye. 


It is, I believe, apparent that the reading xarauéva is in every case incorrect, and 
that in its place must be substituted the phrase xerd wovrevetay. This fills the space 
perfectly in Col. IJ, lines 42—43 and lines 67—68, where we read: 


[weobot xa’ Eugoay w)qboi xare 


[wevravetay uiofor &|wdémaye 
and 


\ me , ‘ 
tt[cobot xaf éuéloay wioGot xlord 70v | 
ld \ > / 
talvetay uoboli ascdmeye. 


In Col. Ill, lines 58-54 the actual stoichedon order is violated, but not seriously so, 
and the restoration can be safely made: 


[uiobot xa6’ Euggar] juoboi xar[e] 
[wovtavetay woblot andmeye. 


In Col. II, lines 14-15, not only is the stoichedon order violated, for six letters have 
to be put into the space of five in the uppermost of the two lines, but the order of 
words is different. It may be observed, however, that the crowding of letters in the 
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upper line is in one to one correspondence with the next line above: [dévboaxe|o [ai 


xovhe xavoiwc], and that even though the order of words is different the phrases remain 
the same. The restoration seems certain, as follows: 


[xa éueloo[y wool, wobot xare mov | 
[tavetlay, u[vobol endmaye). 


Each rubric records the summation of the yearly wages given for work by the day, 
by the prytany, and by the job. Whereas the overseers of the Parthenon and the overseers 
of the Propylaea made payments of wages by the month (1.G., 1?, 339, line 30; 7.G., 12, 
246, line 67; I.G., 12, 352, line 37; . G., 1°, 363, line 48; I.G., 17, 364, line 31) the overseers 
of the statue of Athena Promachos made payments of wages by the prytany. It follows 
from this that the year of the accounts was coterminous with the year of the prytanies, 
the conciliar year. The knowledge of this fact is a step forward of considerable significance 
in our understanding of the nature of the Athenian calendar in the fifth century B.c., and 
its importance is enhanced by further evidence from this same inscription which has been 
for years at our disposal, but which I, for one, have not until recently recognized. 

Side by side with these items of expense, which may properly be called “ wages,” 
was given in each year the item of “salary” for the epistatai and their secretary. The 
record was listed under the rubric: wobol émioréreor vei youuuaret (tor) év vou ere. Now 
the money thus paid out as salary was not for labor by the day, or prytany, or job, 
but for the entire year during which the epistatai and their secretary were responsible, 
and the annual character of the expense is emphasized not only by the fact that the 
money was listed separately from the mere “wages,” but also by the addition of the 
phrase éy tée éret. Such salary was reckoned on a daily basis, and accumulated steadily 
day after day throughout their year of office. In the year 408/7, for example, we may 
determine from the building accounts of the Erechtheion the number of days in the sixth 
prytany of the year as‘thirty-seven because we know that the architect received a salary 
of one drachma a day and the assistant secretary a salary of five obols a day for thirty-seven 
days, and similarly we may determine the number of days in the eighth prytany of 408/7 
as thirty-six because the same officials received the same daily wage for thirty-six days.” 
In the inseription here under discussion we could determine the number of days in the 
year for which the epistatai and their secretary were responsible if we could know the 
amount of salary which they received and the daily basis for its computation. 

The accounts for the statue of Athena Promachos were more compendious than those 
for the Erechtheion, and the pay of the epistatai and their secretary was summarized in 
one item. Fortunately, however, the total figure for the sixth year is preserved in Col. I], 


1 Tn Col. III, line 25, the word éree was cut twice, and then the superfluous word was imperfectly 
erased. There is no room for the traditional restoration év rodrou érec. I suspect here merely [éy rée ér]e0, 
as seems required by the spacing, and similar restorations in Col. H, lines 46 and 73 and in Col. III, line 57. 

2 7.G., 12, 374, lines 108-112, and lines 256-260; cf. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 99-100, and 


Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 108; cf. also Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, p. 28. 
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lines 72-73, as XPFHHHHISAFFFII. All the numerals are clear on the stone and there 
is no need for restoration and its attendant uncertainty. The yearly salary amounted 
to 1963 1/, Dr. This sum should represent, therefore, the exact product of the daily 
rate multiplied by the number of days in the year. We know neither, but the number 
of days in the year must surely have been somewhere between 330 and 400, ane one 
expects the daily rate to come out at least to an even number of obols. It is a comparatively 
short exercise in arithmetic to reduce the 1963 4/, Dr. to obols and then to divide the 
resultant number (11780) by every integer in succession from 330 to 400 to see how many 
even quotients can be obtained. The discovery is that there is only one: 11780 =~ 380 = 31. 
The number of days in the year was 380 and the daily rate was thirty-one obols. Even 
if one were to assume that the daily rate may have been some figure ending in half-obols, 
or even quarter-obols, the result is no different, for 4 >< 11780 divided by any integer 
between 330 and 400 except 380 does not yield an even quotient. It is perhaps problematic 
how the thirty-one obols were divided between the two epistatai and their secretary, but 
I suggest two drachmai each per day for the epistatai and seven obols for the secretary. 
Reference should be made to the fact that in 408/7 the architect of the Erechtheion received 
one drachma a day and the assistant-secretary received five obols a day (ch. L.Go41 23 
lines 108-112 and lines 256-260). In the latter part of the fourth century an overseer 
of building operations at Eleusis received two drachmai a day and the antigrapheus received 
two obols a day (.G., Il?, 1673, lines 60-61), 

The year of 380 days cannot be interpreted as a conciliar year of the type now 
known to exist in the period of the Archidamian War, and yet we have just found that 
these records were kept on the basis of the year of ten prytanies. The conclusion is, 
I think, inevitable that at the time of this inscription—shortly before the middle of the 
century—the separate conciliar year had not been introduced and that the conciliar year 
was regularly equated with the civil year, just as it was after 409.1 I have long argued 
that there was definite evidence for the separate existence of the conciliar year as early 
as 447 z.c., and in the absence of evidence to the contrary I have postulated its intro- 
duction by Kleisthenes at the time of the creation of the ten tribes.2. It now appears 
that the evidence for which I had searched in vain from the first half of the fifth century 
has been found. We have to deal in the present instance with an intercalary civil year 
of thirteen months coterminous with the year of the ten prytanies. The separate conciliar 
year was introduced at some time between the year VI of the Athena Promachos accounts 
and year I of the Parthenon accounts. The date of its introduction is thus removed 
from the time of Kleisthenes, but rather definitely fixed to a time very close to 450 BOF 
perhaps a year or two later, or even several years earlier. 

It is true that the number of days in the intercalary civil year was 384 and not 380, 
but the explanation of this discrepancy in the inscription is that the year was reckoned 


* Cf. Meritt, Clas. Phil., XXV (1980), p. 243. 
> Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., Daons 
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by prytanies for the purpose of calculating salaries. Since the normal prytany of the 
intercalary year had thirty-eight days (there were six prytanies of thirty-eight days and 
four of thirty-nine days) the total reckoning was 10 38= 380. In the late fourth 
century (/.G., IL’, 1673, lines 60-61) thirteen months at two drachmai per day were 
reckoned as 780 Dr., indicating a year of 390 days. This of course was not correct, 
and the figure was obtained by multiplying the number of days in a “normal” month 
(there were seven months of thirty days and six months of twenty-nine days) by thirteen. 
In the late fourth century, the paymaster used a more generous method of computing 
the salary and paid for more days than there were; in the fifth century the paymaster 
was less generous, and in an intercalary year underpaid by four days. The difference 
in results obtained may, of course, be due to the fact that the prytany-count of our 
Promachos inscription gave a “normal” 10 X38 380, while the month-count of the 
fourth century gave a “normal” 13 X30 = 390. Whatever our explanation of the details 
inay be, I consider the fact established that the epistatai of the sixth year in the Promachos 
inscription held office for the period of the civil year, that this particular year was 
interealary, that it was coterminous with the prytany year, and hence that the conciliar 
year which we find in the period of the Archidamian War corresponding closely to the 
solar year and containing approximately 365 or 366 days had not as yet been introduced 
in Athenian political institutions. 


The evidence that the separate conciliar year existed as early as 446 is found in the 
formula of date of the expense account for the second year of work on the Parthenon 
(I.G., 17, 340). It seems probable that the dating of the years of the Parthenon record 
by the name of the first secretary of the Council began in 447, for in 4387/6 appears 
the phrase [él téc hevdexdte|o Bokic, hiv II [e]ibicdes modtocg élyocuucreve], implying that 
the record of the first year (447/6) was dated also by the Povdd and its first secretary. 
There is no need here to give the argument in detail again, for I have presented it in 
The Athenian Calendar (pp. 124-126), and reference has been made to it elsewhere.’ 

It is now possible, I believe, to add still another argument to show that the separate 
conciliar year, which did not exist at the time of the Promachos accounts, did exist 
when the Parthenon accounts began. This depends on the observation that the divisions 
of the year for purposes of scaling pay were made by month in the Parthenon and 
Propylaea building inscriptions, and by prytanies in the Promachos and Erechtheion 
inscriptions. In all four cases the public work involved was under the direction of epi- 
statai. There were, then, four separate boards of commissioners, all with similar respon- 
sibilities, and two of them divided their year by prytanies and two of them divided 
their year by months. We now know that the separate conciliar year did not exist at 
the time of the Promachos and Erechtheion records (where the division was made by 
prytanies), and the change to a monthly division of the year at the time of the Parthenon 
and Propylaea records can best be explained as motivated by the existence of a separate 


1 Meritt, Clas. Phil., XXV (1930), p. 243; Glotz, Kev. Arch., XX1X (1929), p. 196. 
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and distinet conciliar year which no longer coincided exactly with the term of office of 
the epistatai. If the epistatai were chosen throughout for the period of the civil year, 
a prytany division for purposes of calculating pay was possible before the separate 
conciliar year was introduced and again after the separate conciliar year had been 
abandoned. When, however, the year of the Boule was not coterminous either at beginning 
or end with the civil year, the epistatai (holding office for the civil year) could not 
without confusion make payments by the prytany. This explains the change of system 
which is observable in the Parthenon and Propylaea records, and is further evidence 
that the separate conciliar year had actually been introduced as early as 447, for the 
first record of monthly payments occurs in the very first year of the Parthenon accounts 
(U.G., 1°, 339, line 30). This agrees too with the fact that these Parthenon and Propylaea 
records were awkwardly dated; we have now not only the awkward date but also the 
monthly division as evidence for the introduction of the new conciliar year. 


From this time on to the end of the century the citation of a year caused trouble 
to the Athenians. In 446/5 (.G., 1’, 340) the date émi c[¢ devtéoac doze] ht: E[........ 
éyoouuarere} hodou[ets] was correct, but it could not be equated accurately with the 
conciliar year defined in the same inscription as [r% Pode ‘Art jido[oog medt0g éyoauucrere]. 
None the less, the mention of the first secretary of the council served the practical 
purpose of confirming more specifically in point of time the devtéon aoxy. The confusion 
was here not quite so great as in the date of the borrowings in the Archidamian War 
(e.g., 1G., I*, 824, lines 2-5) where the year was defined in three different ways, only 
one of which was actually exact,’ and by 437/6 a more correct denomination was given 
by adding the name of the archon, who Spanned in his term of office the same civil 
year as the epistatai. The text of 1.G., 12, 349 reads: 


[voig émtordreor hloig “Art [ixdéc yov]veyonuuccrelve |, 

p] \ ~ t ~ ~ u ~ 

[émt tég hevdexcte]o Boktc, hiv IT [e]iitcdeg mebrog él yoo] 
[wdreve, ét EtvOvué]vog Koyortoc 7Abevatorow. 


The actual date by doy is gone, for Antikles was secretary for more than one year, 
but the approximately equivalent fovdy is mentioned and the exactly equivalent oyu. 
At this point it may be well to consider the calendar character of the year 433/2 
in Athens, for the above arguments have a direct bearing upon it. Once granted that 
the separate conciliar year was in existence from the middle of the century, its projection 
back from 426 and its known corresy S wi ivi 
ac 26 and its vn correspondences with the civil vear : arly in 43: 
se panes ie e civil year, particularly in 433 
4G, 1°, 209) and in 432 (the Milesian parapegma) show that the Attie year 4833/2 
inust have been interealary, For ‘Oot ¢ is, reference ' i 
eee a ue He the proof of this, reference may be made to Meritt’s 
Athenvan j ; 1 - ARV Vg : 
| ‘eman Catenaar, p. 60. Recently, however, West has given a much needed study 
( j : aly« © a) Q » < r\7TA ] 2 QT 
f the Delian accounts preserved in 1.G., [2 377 and has drawn the conclusion that 


* Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, p. 9. 
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the year 433/2 must have been ordinary.! There exists, thus, 


a paradox which must 
be resolved unless our conception of the calendar is to rem 


ain hopelessly confused. 
West has been able to establish from the equations between Delian and Athenian 
months recorded in [.G., I?, 377 the following set of correspondences: 


Athens Delos 
(Archon Krates) Posideion —JI.G., I*, 377, 1. 17— — Lenaion (Archon Eupteres 433) 
434/3 Gamelion Hieros 
Anthesterion Galaxion 
Elaphebolion Artemision 
Mounichion Thargelion 
Thargelion Panamos 
Skirophorion Hekatombaion 
(Archon Apseudes) Hekatombaion Metageitnion 
433/2 Metageitnion—J.G., 1?, 377, ll. 14-15—Bouphonion 
Boedromion Apatourion 
Pyanopsion Aresion 
Maimakterion Posideion 
Posideion Lenaion (Archon - - - ros 432) 
CeamenOnee gyri Oia lly2l—22——Hieros 


These equations depend on restorations in the text of 1.G., 1?, 377, as follows: 


1. Lines 16-18: [yodvog eoyjer Iloowdniay iy ‘Abiyyor toyovtog Kodtytoc, él» Athau dé 
Arvaiov uhjy keyovtog Etsrégos. 


bo 


Lines 14-15: yodvog Yoyer Mervayertrioy why -Abiy[yjow toxorvtog ‘Awedvdog, &v] Andou dé 
Bovgorwy uny toxovtog Etmvégog. 

3. Lines 21-23: yodvoc [toyer -Abivyow Faunkioy] wiv toyortog “AWwevog, év Afdwi “Ieodc 
LL VRODOVEOS a afects ts. 6 55 6' Joo 


The arguments which have been advanced by West for changing the restorations of 
the Corpus are cogent, and with the text of equations (1) and (2) I can see no possibility 
of error. The conclusion that 433/2 must have been ordinary depends, however, on 
equation (3). As West observes, the year can be made intercalary at Athens only by 
equating Hieros (Delian) with interealary Posideion (Athens). Since this month would 
have to be written Moony éufddiwocg (or II. boregog or IT. dettegog) West concludes 
that the space available for restoration is too small to allow its substitution for Peujdcor, 
and hence that the month following Posideion was not in fact a second Posideion, and 
that the year must have been ordinary. 

It are be noted, however, that in the lacuna available for restoration West has 
supplied not only the word Teundudy but also the word ‘A Giro. ae moan place 
for 74O/vryow to appear, as is shown by equations (1) and (2) where this particular part 


1A. JA,, XXXVI (1934), pp. 1-9. 
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of the text does not depend on restoration, is after the word wy. As a matter of fact 
the word 24Gijryo1 does not occur after the word uj in equation (3), and whether or 
not there is room to supply it out of order in the preceding lacuna must depend on 
what other words are to be restored there. With our knowledge that the conciliar 
year existed as early as 447, and with the further knowledge that this necessitates an 
intercalary year in 433/2, the restoration of equation (3) should give the name of the 
intercalated month in the lacuna, reading yedvog [toyxer éusddimog IToowdnimy)| uy. The 
fact that 246/»no1 does not appear in its proper position after soy is no proof that it 
must be restored elsewhere, but merely evidence that it was omitted. Normally, as in 
equations (1) and (2), the contrast was drawn between the month at Athens and the 
month at Delos by the antithetical “46jryow,— ey Afdor Og. But in equation (3) where 
Ativyow was omitted the appositive particle dé was also omitted after éy Ajo, and 
we have merely yedvog [doyer éuBcdiuog ITooWniwy)| wiv toxyorvtog “Awebtdoc, év Ajdwe “Ieodc 
[wir toyovtog....%.11....Jo0. In spite of the omission of ?46/»now there is no ambi- 
guity about this definition of time, for the name of the archon Apseudes shows that 
the month Posideion I belonged to the Athenian, and not to the Delian calendar; and 
the Delian calendar is specified in its turn adequately by the modifiers éy Aijwie and 
[eoyorroc ofan) ee OO: 

The table of correspondences for 433/2 which West has given for the two calendar 
systems should be revised to read as follows: 


Athens Delos 
(Archon Apseudes) Hekatombaion Metageitnion (Archon Eupteres 
433/2 Metageitnion—J.G., 17, 377, Il. 14-15—Bouphonion 453) 
Boedromion Apatourion 
Pyanopsion Aresion 
Maimakterion Posideion 
Posideion Lenaion (Archon - - - ros 432) 
Posideion II —J.G., I®, 377, Il. 91-22—Hieros 
Gamelion Galaxion 
Anthesterion Artemision 
Elaphebolion Thareelion 
Mounichion Panamos 
Thargelion Panamos II 
Skirophorion Hekatombaion 


FIL xe rye ante sare SEDC)! ase a) es ne * aor : : 
The reconstruction of 4383/2 in Athens as an Interealary year indicates that 434/3 


was ordinary, and the year 432 in Delos should probably be made interealary to prevent 


too great a divergence between it and the Athenian calendar and the dates of the 
solstice. On both counts, the Delian year 433 should be ord 


inary, not only to preserve 
the correspondence indicated Doel e Gabe 


, 377 with the Athenian months, but. als 
» but also to 
avoid at Delos a suecession of two interealary vears. 
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PROXENY DECREE 
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5. Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the smooth-picked left side and rough- 
picked back preserved, but otherwise broken, found on March 25, 1934 in the wall of 
a late Roman building in Section Z. 


Height, 0.245 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.073 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. 1 L674. 


The letters are arranged stoichedon. 


Hight lines occupy a vertical space of 0.095 m. 


on the stone, and fifteen letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 


(Ci 0QSy tan 


10 


The letters are made with chisels of 0.008 m. and 0.006 m. in breadth. 


415/4 z.c. (CUMMING 2B 
[e]0oSer vie Podte not [roe Oyu] 
we ‘Avtvoxic émovetdy[eve .. .] 
opocdns éyounucrev[e..%. .] 
adng éueotdte’ Xagials joys’ K] 
adiobérnce sims’ “AvZ[.. 8%. ] 

vy xai toc maidag ése[idi ed so] 
[vlet iy wohuy xat ‘AO[yraiocg a] 
voyodwWo modgevo[y xat eteo| 
[ylévny -Abynraiwy éy [oridne At] 
[Gt]on. cé[deole[y tolils éavtd . .] 


The inscription may be dated in the eighth prytany of 415/4 because of the name of 
the archon, which appears in line 4, and because it is known that in this year the tribe 
Antiochis (line 2) held the eighth prytany.1. The name of the man, however, who received 


the rights of proxeny cannot be restored. 


The first two letters appear in line 5 as AN, 


and these are followed by the tip of a stroke which may be interpreted as A or 4; only 
The end of the name appears in line 6 with the letter N. 


the lower left corner is preserved. 


1 See the text of I. G., 12, 302 in Meritt’s Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 163, lines 71—17. 
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Whoever the new proxenos and benefactor may have been, we Know that he had the 
stele inscribed at his own expense (line 10). This circumstance accounts for the fact 
that Ionic letters were used and indicates that the man himself came from some part 
of the Greek world where Ionic letters were regularly employed. 

I should like to point out here the coincidence that in the eighth prytany of 415/4 
an Athenian general was at Eph---. Unfortunately the name is broken away after the 
partially preserved g in the inscription where it appears (J.G., 17, 302, line 79; cf. text 
as given by Meritt, op. cit.) but a probable restoration gives the reading Eph(esos). The 
coincidence lies in the fact that in the same prytany we have an honorary decree for some 
man who had been a benefactor to Athens and who was himself accustomed to the Ionic 
alphabet. There is of course no proof, but the suggestion should be made that the recipient 
of honors in the text here published may have been an Ephesian who had rendered some 
Service in the early days of the prytany to the Athenian general stationed at Ephesos. 

If the restoration of the name in 1.G., I*, 302 as Ephesos is correct, it is the last 
reference we have to this city as loyal to Athens before it went over to Tissaphernes at 
some time before 412.1 Perhaps the Athenians with an army on guard and with a 
diplomatic use of proxeny decrees from Athens, were trying to hold a wavering city, 
which ultimately took advantage of the exhausting preoccupation of the Athenians with 
Sicily to break away from the empire. 


SALE OF THE PROPERTY OF ALCIBIADES 


6. A. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, but with the back preserved, 
found on January 22, 1934 in the wall of a cellar of a modern house in Section K. 

Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. I 236b. 


Ten lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.11 m., and five rows of letters 
(mnostly stoichedon) occupy a horizontal space of 0.046 m. 


ee ele [= <a ey ep. fa ae ee 
a wt ee a Fees Pag oo Ill - - - -] 
Ss) ere [e0oxlepahacee vaeat 

5 [vacat] Loxtrelye DM Wl A=== 
pa Ie Spee [x»é]poddoy vaeat 
errs, 0 Nake [xv] Epaddor 30 Hl AP - - 
Se [plotefo. PU vacat 
-- --- voanece I tl M--- 

10 ee) Boo Cocrelece Ht |-- - 


* Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Ephesos, p. 2790. 


--  FEIII 
[It FA 
== FFI 
15 -- [Hil 
--  [.]FI 
[vacat] 
20 [vacat] 
[vacat] 
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hot [éovor | 
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This fragment belongs to the same inscription as that found in Section ST in 1932, 
and now published as Hesperia, HI, 35. It is a record of the poletai from the latter 
part of the Fifth Century, recording the sale of the confiscated property of one of the 
Hermokopidai, quite probably of Alcibiades. When the fragment first discovered was 
published, it was found possible to unite as parts of one monument the new piece and 
several other pieces already known and now preserved in the Epigraphical Museum at 
Athens (1.G., 17, 329, 330, and 334). The fragment here recorded has no point of contact 
with any of the other pieces, but probably belongs to the middle and last columns of 
the stele as reconstructed in Hesperia, III, p. 48. Some question has been raised as to 
whether the two fragments of J.G., I, 330 do actually join each other as I have claimed, 
and as shown in the photograph in Hesperia, II, p. 49, or whether they should be kept 
in the relative positions assigned to them by Wilhelm in his publication in the Jahres- 
hefte (1903, p. 236). I wish to take this opportunity to state that I have again examined 
the stones in Athens, and that Sterling Dow has also examined them independently for me. 
The disposition as indicated in Hesperia is correct, for the stones do join with a very 
considerable area of contact between them. 

Restorations in the present text, where necessary, may be made with reference to 
Pollux. I owe lines 21-22 to a suggestion of Woodward. The entry in lines 4-5 may 
have been, in part, the occasion for the statement (cf. Pollux, X, 40): é» rote 24dx0Biédov 
MEMQATKL mMoeocxEpadhcoy oxvtivov «ai Awwoty xai égeotrv. The wicefor of line 8 are also 
mentioned by Pollux (X, 43). In front of each item was the price of sale, preceded by 
the amount of the ér@ov. The figures of lines 26—36, as here printed, belong consequently 
to items listed in a column to the right where the stone is now broken away. 

Another fragment from the Agora and still a further piece from the Epigraphical 
Museum may be added to the composite document, and I give them here as fragments B 
and C under the present number. 


B. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on October 10, 1934 during 
the demolition of a modern house in Section O. 


Height, 0.163 m.; width, 0.093 m.; thickness, 0.118 m. 
Height of letters, ea. 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 2040. 


Five lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.058 m. and four rows of 
letters, measured on centres, occupy a horizontal space of 0.034 m. The writine js 
. . - 

stoichedon. 
The back of the stone is rough, but the original thickness seems to be preserved 
n wen 2 1 ? - iy . . . . . . . ea 
The fragment makes no join with any other piece of the Inscription, and its exact place 
in the original document cannot be determined. The restoration of the word coifor has 
been given ij cedhe ENA ative ; qui DSSi i i | a 
given in the text; an alternative and equally possible suggestion is Toteor[ toy]. 


[eJe[13or] 


[Joie [or] 
tolPo[y] 
tol Poy 
5  FolBov 

Top [or] 

vo[t(Por] 

= ee = 

No. 6B 

[ae Sens = 
Wl] A--- 
Hl A--- 
Wl AAQ-- 

5 Hl AAA= = 
Hl AAP -- 
Hl AAag- - 


HW AAAG- 
li Ana 
10 II NN 


ar (allem @ 
F FALA - 
Lie AATATES 
WN AYAS|e @ 
15 Ie SVN 
WW ete & 
WPL a 
F (NS (N(N\FlP|P IP = = 
cle 
20 ee re 
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C. EM 2765. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides. Wilhelm has noted 
in the inventory in the Epigraphical Museum that the piece belongs with the poletai 
records, but no indication of its association with this particular document is given. 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.166 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005—0.007 m. 


Ten lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.097 m. 


I have suspected a join with 1.G., I*, 329, but it cannot be considered certain. When 
the stones are so placed that line 26 of 1.G., I*, 329 (in the first column) falls at the 
same level with line 12 of EM 2765 (which thus becomes column II, the middle column 
of the document) there may be a slight contact surface. If so, the line which carries 
the item Kdée waic in the first column is continued in the second column with the item 
brPAAA==, 

With reference to the present publication, to the Corpus, and to Hesperia, UI, 35, the 
various fragments of the inscription may be noted as follows: 


Col. I Col. I Col. III 
ACMRLAEY Dae) ae Hesperia, Il, 35 
Ce eee 


I Gs 14,2330 
(cf. Hesperia, IIL, p. 49) 


No. 6B and 1.G., I*, 334 cannot be accurately assigned. 


THE TRIBUTE ASSESSMENT OF 410 z.c. 


7. Five small fragments of Pentelic marble, found between May 15 and 25, 1933 in 
Section H’ in front of the Stoa of Zeus. Fragment A was found in a burnt stratum, 
fragments B, C, and D just above the classical floor, and fragment E just above bedrock. 
They have no point of contact in common, but are obviously part of the same original 
monument. 

Frag. A: height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 

Frag. B: height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 

Frag. C: height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0,045 m. 

Frag. D: height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.033 m. 

Frag. E: height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.071 m.; thickness, 0.035 in. 

Inv. No. I 832, 

The height of letters is ca. 0.006 m., and four lines occupy 
stone of 0.06 m., while five letters ( 
space of 0.057 m. 
in breadth. 


a vertical space on the 
In Neervde[erig] of Fragment D) occupy a horizontal 
"he strokes of the letters are made with chisels of 0.006 m. or 0.004 m. 
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No. 7 
A Sea ara (Cu rd D Die ia 
10 = Sun [ tor: - = -] 

B a= --e: TT Neavoo[ethc: - - -] 

-~---o6: XX Medyjvo[mohiter: - -} 
ae 
eo 
eet lee tse i [K]v6y[tou: - - -] 

ee = psig - = 15  Ketou[: - - -] 
coe svi-- Kaot[ottor: - -] 
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The readings from the stone are fairly clear, so far as they are preserved at all, and 
show that the fragments belong to an assessment list of the Athenian empire distinct 
from that of 425/4 (.G., 12, 63 = Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.c.) 
or of 421 (1.G., 12, 64, fragments y+z”). In this document the amounts of tribute 
followed the names and were separated from them by marks of punctuation. The writ- 
ing shows some Ionic characteristics, like the etas in Sz/[yor] and Midnro[modires] of 
fragment D and the lambda of Midnro[odtra:] in the same fragment. -In fragment C 
(line 6) the letters - -- ge¢ must be taken as the ending of a name, nominative plural, 
in place of the usual - ---g% or ---- of. This form is attested only after 378 B.c. 
in the examples collected by Meisterhans-Schwyzer,! but any other restoration here seems 
difficult. Possibly the form Nearde[ejc] in fragment D should be read as Neavde [eic].” 
The form ----e in fragment B shows that 7 was not always employed for @ The 
restoration here may be [Biody@]e, for this city was supposed to pay also in 421 a tribute 
of two talents U.G., I’, 64, line 87). 

Other readings call for some comment. In line 4 the letters after - - -- xo are re- 
presented only by three vertical strokes which are broken away at the top. The first 
two cannot be combined to make a single letter but the last two may represent either 
one letter or two. The letters in line 7 may form part of the word [Kiafou]én [ov] or 
perhaps of the phrase [@egquaior] év “I[xcéeor] or [Otrvator] éy I[xéoor]. In any event the 
names of fragment C seem to belong to the Ionic-Caric group. while those of fragment D 
belong to the Hellespont, and those of fragment E to the Islands. This consideration 
renders the restoration Mvdnro[modire:] rather than Midyro[c] necessary in line 12. In 
line 14 the traces of letters preserved are so spaced as to make necessary the supple- 
ment [K]b6y[coc]. 

All the fragments except E are mere chips broken on all sides. Along the left edge 
of E is an ancient beveled cutting very much like that which appears along both sides 
of 1G., I’, 63, but in the present instance the marble once continued toward the left 
even below the depth of the beveling. It is now broken aw ay, and the original left edge 
of the stone is not actually preserved—only the line of margin which was decorated by 
the beveled surface. The arrangement suggests, however, that the names of the Island 
district were listed in Column I of the catalogue, as was the case also in L GOs. 

In date the document is the latest of its kind that we now possess. The numerous 
Ionicisms make a date in the latter part of the century almost inevitable, and I suggest 
that it represents the assessment of 410/09 n.c. It is known from Thucydides that there 
was no assessment in 414/3, for in that year the pdooc was abandoned in favor of a 
five per cent tax on commerce. The normal time for a new assessment after this eo 
was the Panathenaie year 410/09, when a restoration of tribute payment by the “ allies” 


* Grammatik der attischen Inschriften®, p. 141. 


Cf. Pape, Gr. Ligennamen, s. v. Neavdoeds. 
Thuc., VII, 28, 4; ef. Meritt, Ath. Fin. DNC) aie, Ms) AGE 


<) 


3 
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may have seemed particularly appropriate after the great victory of Kyzikos in the 
spring or early summer of 410, Indeed, it must be assumed that an assessment had 
taken place before 409/8, for we read in Xenophon’s Hellenica (I, 3,9) of the imposition 
of gégog.on Chalkedon in that year on the old seale and the exaction of arrears. This 
reassessment of tribute was recognized by Koehler years ago,’ and the epigraphical 
evidence for it has_now come to light in the fragments here published. The new item 
Mcdnro[sodivar| from the Hellespont reflects the victory of Kyzikos and lends additional 
Support to the date here suggested in 410/09. The site of Miletopolis lay not far to the 
southeast of Kyzikos. The restored democracy evidently planned a restored assessment 
of the tribute, including cities within their sphere of interest, some of which, like Mileto- 
polis, had not—so far as we know—been assessed before. 

The fate of the five per cent tax is uncertain. Aristophanes (Frogs, line 363) speaks 
of an efxooroddyog in Aigina in 406/5, but Aigina did not pay tribute and had not, in 
fact, payed tribute since 431 (Thue. II, 27). Whether the allied cities were compelled 
to pay the tax as well as the tribute after 410 we do not know. Evidently the tax 
was continued where tribute was not collected. Incidentally, the resumption of tribute 
assessment after a lapse of four years shows that the substitute tax was not so great 
a financial success as the Athenians in 414 had hoped it would be. 


TREASURES OF ATHENA AND THE OTHER GODS 


8. Fragment of grayish-white marble, found on January 9, 1934 in the wall of a 
modern house in Section A. It is broken on all but two faces, which have independent 
inscriptions. 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.197 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
Height of letters (on the principal face) 0.007 m., (on the lateral surface) 0.047 m. 
Inv. No. I 1182. 


The original thickness of the stele is preserved, with the back rough-picked. The 
lateral surface was used as a horizontal band for a later inscription, of which only two 
letters (- - - EA) are preserved. 

In the principal inscription the letters are arranged stoiwchedon. Four lines occupy a 
vertical space of about 0.06m., and eight letters, measured on centres, occupy a hori- 
zontal space of 0.11 m. 

I am indebted to Woodward, who has studied my copy, for the information that the 
new fragment must join fragment c of 7.G., 1, 1395. When trial was made in Athens 
it was found that the stones actually do join, as Woodward surmised, and a photograph 
of the two pieces together is given here. 


1 Urkunden und Untersuchungen, pp. 152-153. 
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No. 8. i£G., 117, 1395¢+ Agora I 1182 


~~ 


2 8 ©[udy AAAA.. xuul|Pia detail} yovo[é .. .] ora[Gudr] 


a= eS ylotae [O]jelalAli]6w y[ovow Il ore6) 


[...8... yovlotoy éiryxtoy orablulo[y AJPUI ted 
[voy coyvedy] xothoy orcfucy PUI wlévahe yovo 
[@ UM a6 16 orepldvo Oy 4 Nixn exer [é]nt vig yeod 
[¢ 16 cydduatoc] orabudy DEIN dax[r]tAcog ore 

25 [wv6g yovobs Aoréludog Boavowyiag orab[ud] 
[y FINN ovBiyn gepalytinn mage [M]xfvurefiwr 2] 
[wlyovoog exivdurg élmiyovoo[c] dvvE &[vev da] 
[urvdio toratog éy xviilyvid[se - - -=----=-- ] 


The right margin of the stele is determined by the new fragment, and the lines have 
been numbered as in the text of /.G., Il®, 1395. New readings in lines 19,520, 225023 
and 28 of the old fragment have been made by Woodward and Meritt. 

The record is an inventory of the treasures of Athena and the Other Gods from the 
Parthenon taken over by the board of treasurers of 395/4 from their predecessors. 


? 


SALES OF CONFISCATED PROPERTIES 


9. Two fragments of Pentelic marble which belong together, but which do not join. 
The piece on the left has the left edge preserved but is otherwise broken. It was found 
in January of 1934 in Section 0. 
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Height, 0.163 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 1092. 


The piece on the right is broken on all sides. It was found on March 30, 1933 in 
Section Z. On it the ends of the lines of text are preserved, but the stone has no margin. 
It extends beyond the break to the right enough to indicate that the inscription originally 
contained another column of text in addition to that which is partially preserved in the 
two fragments here published. 


Height, 0.112 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 627. 


The inscription is stoichedon. Five lines of text occupy a vertical space on the stone 
of 0.05 m.; six letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 0.05 m. 


No. 9 
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First half of the Fourth Century CTOIX. 32 
I i ee x0] 
BOLO ONT LS te a dN Nae ae 


KFFF «ta éwmvia ------------- --------- 
IThetwy -Ag[idvaiog anéyoowe ....2....] 
¢ nai ovufoldoe xatvextewoav ....%....] 


oO 


to Audad[ido ovvotniay xa goyaricr(?) é] 
FHA si vie Ooilae xeevac aig yel]twu sedc 7 


hio dvidvt[og .....1%.....}de¢ Booodé 
ey Kygpioddw[oog ....- 10... Jo waéGon II Il 
10 éotato “Aoé[oaryuos (?) Thnoldéuo Evwruue 
edo éyyv’ xatlafodn HAAFF(?)] vacat 
Pil ta écona Oe[..... oP alae i ke Jee vacat 
Aoyédnuole shevaee ks oa anjéyoawe Xaot 
olog “alt ovuBodor xarvextow|oay Aguxor 
15 Cl lO0een = ow. eevee Ce eee Jou abrou 
MHHe -----------------.-.-- gaol] 


The document is a record of the wwdAyjrai containing accounts for the sale of confiscated 
property. It belongs in the same category with [.G., Il?, 1579 and Hesperia, IV (1935), 
no. 41, with which the text here given should be compared. The length of line is de- 
termined as thirty-two letters by the restoration of line 14, where the verb xareztowoay 
is taken from Aristotle, 246. Iod., § 47,3 and the noun otufodor = ovufovdear from line 5 
above. 

Aristotle speaks of the sale of the property of those who have been exiled by the 
court of the Areopagos and of debtors, remarking that the poletai conducted the sale 
in the presence of the Council, and that the nine archons ratified it (xetexveotor 0 ot 
évvéa Coyovtec). Our document contains one record of such a sale and parts of two 
others, reflecting the procedure as described by Aristotle. It is improbable that the 
words 6 detvog zai ovufovdor (cf. lines 4-5 and 13-14) are the equivalent of the board 
of nine archons; rather the named official was one of the board and the ovuSovdor were 
his advisers. Presumably any one of the nine archons had authority to ratify such a 
sale. The three major archons had each two paredroi! who were sometimes called 
obupovdor as were also the advisers of the six other archons, though these had no official 
status and were not recognized in the constitution.® 

In the record given in lines 4-12 of the present inscription Platon of Aphidnai_ re- 
gistered the property for sale, (....%2....)s and his advisers ratified the sale, and the 


* Cf. (9. Hod. § 56, 1 and 1.G., 11°, 1696. In the very early fourth century (3894/3) the number was 
only one. See I.G., Il?, 2811. 


* See Smith, Dictionary of Greck and Roman Antiquities, s. v. paredri. 
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property belonged to some one from Daidalidai (lines 4-6), One can only conjecture 
the real nature of the property, it must have been in part at least land, for the dimen- 
sions of the plot are given in line 9 as four plethra. It was located in Thria, and the 
restoration suggested here tentatively in the text assumes that it was a large house and 
estate. A further definition of the locality of the property is given by the bounding 
properties on the east and north (lines 7-9). Then follow in order three items: the 
name of the man who made the purchase, the amount of his deposit, and the record of 
the sales tax (lines 10—12). 

Recently, in discussing another record of the poletai, I have argued against connect- 
ing éyyv with zerefodj.4 The argument still seems to me valid, especially in view of 
the fact that in 1.G., I1?, 1579 the words éyyv and xarafod} are separated by blank 
Spaces upon the stone. I wish, however, to suggest still another possibility for explain- 
ing éyyv as éyyv(ntyjg). The bondsman may have been himself the purchaser, so that in 
lines 10—11 of the present inscription the reading should be éreteto “4eé[catywoc(?) Tanmo]déuo 
Evwrvueds éyyv(nrig): “Aresaichmos, son of Tlepolemos (the name is uncertain), of Euony- 
mon, the bondsman, bought up the property.” Such must have been a common event 
when the first purchaser failed to meet the instalments on his payment when they became 
due. With this interpretation one can understand why no space was left for a new 
name after éyyv in line 11, and why éyyv might appear in abbreviated form, which would 
be most odd if the sense to be reconstructed demanded éyying xataPodr. 


LEASES OF MINES AND SALES OF CONFISCATED PROPERTY, INCLUDING THAT OF 
PHILOKRATES THE HAGNOUSIAN 


10. An opisthographic stele of Hymettian marble, with one edge preserved, found on 
April 2, 1934 in a heavy Roman wall in Section B. 


Height, 0.735 m.; width, 0.445 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. at the top and 0.094 m. near the 
bottom. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 1749. 


The inscription is stoichedon on both faces. On the obverse face (the one better pre- 
served) ten lines occupy a vertical space of 0.075 m. and ten rows (measured on CHRIS, 
occupy a horizontal space of 0.075 m. On the reverse face (less well preserved) ten au 
occupy a vertical space of 0.067 m.; and ten rows (measured on centres) occupy a hori- 


zontal space of 0.067 m. 


1 Hesperia, TV (1935), pp. 570-571. 


se Face 


r 
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No 


No. 10. Reverse Face 
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The stone is part of the same original stele with a fragment already known and published 
as I. G., I2, 1582, which has the same slightly tapering thickness,’ the same marble, and the 
same writing on both its obverse and reverse faces. The better preserved Tac, Oil Go Lhe, 
1582 has the closer script and belongs with the face less well preserved in the present text. 

The tapering thickness (ca. 0.09 m. at the top to ca. 0.094 m. at the bottom) shows 
that these two large fragments must be placed side by side rather than one above the 
other in any attempted reconstruction. Along the left edge of Face A of the Agora 
piece (cf. photograph on p. 394) there are drill holes made by some post-classical workman 
who wanted to cut the stele in two. On the right edge of Face B of 1.G., Il*, 1582 
there are still discernible one or two similar holes, and they determine the line of cutting 
when the stone was divided. The two and 
one half columns of 7.G., Il?, 1582 must 
be added to the one and one half columns 
of the Agora fragment to give a recon- 
structed stele four columns in width. This 
is, in fact, the disposition of the stone which 
Oikonomos deduced from the spacing of the 
columns on the original fragment, where his 
very shrewd observation of a minute epi- 
graphical detail gave the conclusion now 
here confirmed.? 

Fortunately it is possible to estimate the 
original width of the stone, for the distance 

Iny. No. 817 (obverse) from one margin to the centre can be mea- 

sured on Face A of J.G., II?, 1582 as 0.533 m. 

The total width was therefore 1.066 m. This determination plays an important part in 

the reconstruction of the text of the Agora fragment. On the better preserved face the 

last column and one interspace take 0.27 m., so there is left a span of 0.263 m. for the 

original Col. WI and half the interspace preceding it. This width is exactly right for 

the restoration of Col. III with a stoichedon line of thirty-five letters, and shows that in 
fact Col. UI had the same number of letters in each line as Col. IV. 

The text now published in the Corpus as I.G., I1*, 1582, lines 140-187, becomes Col. I 
of the obverse face of the Agora stone, and should be restored with a stoichedon line 
of thirty-five (not thirty-nine) letters. The text of the Corpus now published as Cols. I, 
If, and III of Face A of £.G., II*, 1582 becomes Cols. II, III, and IV of Face B of the 
Agora stone, which preserves in legible form only a part of Col. 1. Each of these four 
columns should be restored with a stoichedon line of thirty-nine letters. 


The thickness of the stone is erroneously recorded in Ath. Mitt, XXXV (1910), p. 274, and also in 
the lemma in the Corpus, I. G., 11%, 1582. 


* Oikonomos, Ath. Mitt, XXXV (1910), p. 274. 
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To this same stele belongs also a small fragment found in the Agora on May 16, 1933 
in a late fill in Section Z. 


Height, 0.13 m. 


Inv. No. 1 317. 


? 


width, 0.128 m.; thickness, 0.094 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The stone has one edge preserved, is opisthographic, and belongs below the large 


piece (I 1749) described above. 


below in lines 200-203, 


5) 


It makes no join. The text of the obverse face is given 


and of the reverse face in lines 295—308. 


Iny. No. 817 (reverse) 


Text 


Col. HI (Face A) CTOIX. 35 


(ee ee ee Sarre eae ]: Nixy 
SS Gra on . 
Eee “pty phic aee aE J>: Kryjoupio: ws 
lee aca cee Mrnovewlag: Aguovodauay 
= 3) ee 
[cog: Mug: ....%.... gétaddor] mahaoy avaods 
Me i 9 4 EO) aires 
[ywor orndny éyov ....2---- Joy ‘Aupirooni: ¢ 


be 


=] 
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[» coic @dpeow toig ...°...Jvog: Kvb: de y: Boe 
ote ara UE WAR ciearee vous: My]nowdéuarroc é 
[ddpn: Mvo: modg Hdio du: ..2. .]6érog: eddg: Kvé 


[sredg Hjdlov dvo: Mryjordducrtjog édcepy: Move: wy 
[Mryjoidduas -Aoiorodduarto]g: Mug: QA: rdde én 
[odin tay djuLomoctwy’ IIvavo]yndvos OEvTEO 

[ae torcuerov dixaorioror] woavoy tay nay 


Gy: xvowtig mock movtdvewy K]ipicddmgog: “Ay 
ded EAY), Curae, if Oe eee 


[vofgov: (?) «2.2. 2+ ee. on ets ut Etjoy Swotag Kile 
[wiov: ...: améyoawev ywotov x] qi otxtar: ‘Ayy 
(Gbpcge mine eons are sere inca has oo Jor 600g dn 
Ta eee eee ]JPEIAOYKE 

[ete c (oence, areneaalag tee goa Pere Mae es sk |juata dvo 

[Leth gacte tar ce RO ch CRM one eR, aes ote) Jarrog Mvo 
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TRANSLATION 


Lines 3-10: Mnesidamas son of Aristodamas of Myrrhinous (listed) an old [mine ] 


re-opened (name lost) in Amphitrope, [with a column, in the fields of] (------- yon 
of Kytheros, bounded on the north by [- ------ , on the south] by the fields of Mne- 
sidamas [of Myrrhinous, on the east by the fields of] (---)thenes of Kytheros, [and 


on the west by the] fields of Mnesidamas of Myrrhinous. The lessee was Mnesidamas, 
son of Aristodamas, of Myrrhinous, the amount being twenty drachmai. 

Lines 10-16: The following [of the confiscated properties were sold]. 

On the second day of Pyanopsion: first [court] sitting for the new (offences); [ratifier 
from the prytanes} Kephisodoros, son of Hagnotheos(?), [of - - - -]. 
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Case I 


[--- ae son of ----, of] Euonymon and Sosias, son of Kleinias(?), [of---, re- 
gistered for confiscation a plot of ground] and house situated in Hagnous, ete. 


Lines ge ---- to be [confiscated all] these above-mentioned [properties of Philo- 
krates, son] of Pythodoros, of Hagnous, [since Philokrates did not appear] for the trial 
[of the indictment to which] Hypereides had summoned him by laying information [be- 
fore the demos, but] was convicted in absentia in the [court - - - - - i eLes 


Case IIT (?) 


Lines 74-81: (----)ron, son of Euthyphron, [of ----, registered for confiscation 
a plot of ground and a house belonging to - - - - - ,] son of Kuktemon, bounded on the 
north by the road leading to the Peiraeus, [on the south by the property of] (- - - -)ides 
of Sphettos, on the [east by - - - - - , and on the] west by the property of Aristo (- - -) 
[of ----, this (name of owner of the house lost) owing] to the public treasury [one 
thousand drachmai and being] written down on the Acropolis - - - - ete. 


Case (?) 


Lines 101-115: [- - - bounded on the] east [by ----, and on the west] by the road 
[leading to ---- and the] workshop of (Hierokleides] of Hermos. [The purchaser was 
----, son of ----, of ----, the amount being] one thousand drachmai. In addition, 
two workshops in [Melite, bounded on] the east by [a house] of Philokrates [of Hagnous, 
on the] west by a workshop of Hierokleides of Hermos, [on the north] by a house of 
Philokrates of Hagnous, and on the south by the road [leading from the sanctuary] of 
Herakles Alexikakos fo the Agora. [The purchaser was] Hipponikos, son of Kallias, of 
Alopeke, the amount being fifteen hundred drachmai—all the properties of Philokrates, 
son of Pythodoros, [of Hagnous, being confiscated] since Philokrates did not appear for 
[the trial] according to the public indictment which was brought against [him] by Hyper- 
ides, son of Glaukippos, of Kollyte, but was convicted im absentia in the court. 


Lines 115-190: Skirophorion second; the middle court sitting for the new (offenses) 5 
ratifier from the prytanes Euthykles, son of Eukles, from Kedoi. 


Case I 


Euthykles, son of Euthymenides, of Myrrhinous, registered for confiscation an apart- 
ment house in Peiraeus below Mounichia which is bounded on the north by a house of 
Eukles of Myrrhinous, on the south by a house of Protarchos of Peiraeus, on the east 
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by the road to the city, and on the west by a house of Euthymachos of Myrrhinous— 
this apartment house belonging to Meixidemos of Myrrhinous who owes to the public 
treasury of the Athenians a bond which he guaranteed for Philistides, son of Philistides, 
of Aixone who shared in levying the metic tax in the archonship of Pythodoros (343/2): 
the sixth and seventh and eighth and ninth payments, these four, each of 100 drachmai; 
and another bond on the mines for the five drachmai tax: the sixth and seventh and 
eighth payments, these three, each of 125 drachmai; and another bond which he guaran- 
teed for Telemachos, son of Hermolochos, dwelling in the Peiraeus, who shared in levy- 
ing the five drachmai tax for Theseus: the fourth and fifth and sixth and seventh and 
eighth and ninth and tenth payments, these seven, each [of 100] drachmai; and another 
bond for a stone-quarry in the Peiraeus: the fourth and fifth payments; these two, each 
of 1151/, drachmai; and another bond which he guaranteed for Kallikrates, son of [Kalli- 
krates], dwelling in Besa, who shared in levying the [one drachma] tax for Asklepios: 
the seventh and eighth and ninth and tenth payments, these four, each of 36°/, drachmai; 
these sums having been [doubled], since neither Philistides nor Telemachos nor Kallikrates 
paid to the [city] the purchase price of their tax-farming nor did Meixidemos pay the 
bonds which he had guaranteed to the city, but was written down on the Acropolis. 
R(atifiers): Phyakines, son of Kephisophon, of - ---, and Charias, son of Elpinikos, of 
Potamon. The purchaser was Telemachos, son of Theangelos, of Acharnai, the amount 
being 37051/, drachmai. This sum was deposited in full in one payment. 


Case IT 


Timarchos of Aphidnai, Amphikles, and Ersikles of Aphidnai registered for confiscation 
a field of Nikodemos, son of Aristomenes, of Oinoe, situated in Aphidnai in the district 
of the Petalidai, which is bounded on the north by the field of Euthymenes of Euonymon 
and the rump, on the south by the field of Demostratos of Aphidnai and the field of 
Apemonides, on the east by the ravine, and on the west by the field of Euthymenes of 
EKuonymon—this Nikodemos owing to the public treasury 1000 drachmai and being written 
down on the Acropolis as having incurred a penalty in that after he became steward 
of the tribe Aiantis and had collected the sacred money of the tribe he has not paid it 
back, and being written down on the Acropolis as owing also to Ajax 6662/, drachmai, 
this sum, furthermore, having been doubled for him in the archonship of Archias (346/5). 
R(atifiers): Theophrastos of Eleusis and Demokles of Aphidnai. Claim: the stewards of 
the tribe Aiantis, Dion son of Noumenios of Phaleron, Timokrates of Aphidnai, and 
Polyphilos son of Polymedes of Oinoe laid a claim on behalf of the tribe Aiantis that 
there was due to the tribe Aiantis a sum of 6662/, drachmai secured on the field of 
Nikodemos son of Aristomenes of Oinoe, which is bounded on the north by the field 
of Kuthymenes of Euonymon and the rump, on the south by the field of Demostratos of 
Aphidnai and the field of Apemonides, on the east by the ravine, and on the west by 
the field of Euthymenes of Kuonymon, since Nikodemos did not pay back this money to 
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We tribe Aiantis when he had become steward and had collected the sacred money of 
Ajax, Nikodemos having incurred also the penalty (even after losing all his possessions 
if we should not pay back the money according to the laws of ae tribe Aiannawo! 
owing in addition to the public treasury a fine of 666 */; drachmai. Nikostratos, son of 
Xenokrates, of Rhamnous as purchaser paid off the claim so far as the tribe was concerned, 


) eee : : 
the amount being 680 drachmai. This sum was deposited in full in one payment. 


Case LIT 


Registration for confiscation. Promethion son of Aischraios of Kedoi registered for 
confiscation an estate in Thria which is bounded on the north by the road leading to 


the -- ?-- and the two mountains - - - - - - and to the walled ----, on the south by 
the sanctuary - - - - - etc. 


COMMENTARY 


It is probable that the inscription on face B is earlier than that on Face A, for the 
latest archon mentioned there is Theophilos (3848/7: /.G., I1?, 1582, lines 76, 79) while 
the name Pythodotos (8343/2) appears in line 126 of face A. In any case the records of 
the Laureion mines seem to have preceded on the stone the records of sale from con- 
fiseated properties. The better preserved face of J.G., Il*, 1582 is entirely concerned 
with the mines, beginning even in the first column now published as Face B, lines 201-287, 
of the present text and continuing over to the other side of the stone in lines 140-187 
of 1.G., Il?, 1582, Face B. This first Column of Face B in the Corpus text is continued 
by Col. II (illegible) and Col. II of Face A in the Agora stone, where the record of the 
Laureion mines is continued down to line 10. These first nine lines of the present text 
have been restored so far as possible with reference to /.G., IL’, 1582. Mnesidamas son 
of Aristodamas of Myrrhinous registered the mine (lines 3-4), owned property on the 
north (line 7) and west (line 9) and himself purchased the lease (lines 9-10). The man 
who listed and the man who bought the lease were frequently the same (cf. 1.G., ID’, 
1582, passim). The verb dzreyeéwero should be restored in line 4 but the space is too 
short by two letters; I hesitate to restore éméyeawe. The lease price was the customary 
figure of 20 drachmai, a sum which appears frequently in 1G., IL’, 1582. Mnesidamas 
was probably the son of that Aristodamas listed in the Prosopographia Attica as no. 1794 
and brother of Polydamas (P.A., 11917). His grandfather was Kallisthenes, also a 
Myrrhinousian (cf. [.G@., Il’, 1152 add.). 

From line 10 to the conclusion of the document as preserved are the records of 
confiscated properties introduced by the phrase rade énloc6n tay Sywonectwr}|. The 
restoration is made from Pollux, where the recurring phrase éy toig dnluomoarots (OES 
36, 96, ete.), particularly with reference to the posted lists of Alcibiades’ property, gives 
justification for the epigraphical use of the word dnutdweara here. The subdivisions 
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under this general heading were made first by the date and specification of the court, 
as in lines 11-13 and 115-117, and then by the individual registries for confiscation, 
several registries appearing under each date. With each registry the verb ééyeaper 
appears in the singular, although, as in lines 152-153, as many as three people may 
have listed the properties to be sold. These separate registries I have called “ cases ” 
in the translation above, and different case beginnings may be distinguished for the 
confiscation of Pyanopsion 2 in lines 14 and 50, and for confiscations of Skirophorion 2 
in lines 118, 153, and 185. 


Lines 12-13: The court was called [dixcorijovor] motoy téy xovoy, and this item is 
to be compared with that of lines 116-117 where the court which sat in Skirophorion 
was called dixaorioroy v6 wéoloy to |» xewdy. As 16 uéooy is known as one of the Athenian 
law courts,! so we@toyv, or +6 we@toyv, which is here attested for the first time, should 
(I believe) be taken as the name of a court. The words tay xciv@y seem to refer rather 
to the function of the court than to its location, and I quote with reference to them 
the grammarians’ note on the éioayyella: zara xaway zai dyodpwy adtxnuctor. abtn wév 
oty ) Kotxthiov dd&a (Lexicon Cantabrigiense; cf. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 185, note 26). 
The connection is doubtful, as is also the relation to r6 Kawdy of Aristophanes, Wasps, 120. 
From the context of this inscription it is evident that in Pyanopsion the court mentioned 
dealt, inter alia, with cases referred to it in consequence of an eloayyedia (line 48).2 The 
cases which came before the duxaotieroy t6 uéoov tay xaiv@y in Skirophorion (lines 116—117) 
were concerned, so far as the evidence of this inscription shows, either directly or 
indirectly with tax-farming and the collection of sacred money. 


Line 13: The restoration xvewtig mage wevtcvewy is taken from line 117. The ratifier 
from the prytanes was in attendance at the session of the court. This word xvewrig 
appears also in J.G., II*, 1678 A 27, where the restoration should be given as AVOWTIC 
é[x] tov w[o]u[tdvewy t]ovrw[» - - - etc., and where also a court action involving monetary 
transactions is recorded. In the present instance the ratifier was Kephisodoros. 

Lines 14—15: The men who registered for sale the properties of the following lines 
were two in number, but the verb to be supplied in line 15 was probably arréyoawer. 
Cf. line 154, 

Lines 15-16: The final three letters of line 15 have been restored as part of the 
locative “Ayvotyt. From line 16 down to line 45 there are no preserved designations 
of ownership of the properties sold, while the recurrence of &gooy and évéoay (lines 20, 
23, 34, 39) and the summation with radr[e ert] in lines 45-46 imply that they all 
belonged to one man. If so, it is clear from line 46 that he must have been Philokrates 
Le Hagnousian, for whom the location of the house and property in Hagnous (line 15: 
Ayylotvtr]) is not inappropriate. Probably the name Philokrates is to be restored in 


* See scholia on Aristophanes, Wasps, 120; also Pollux, VIL ee 
* For such reference to a dikastery see Lipsius, op. cit., p. 182 (also, e.g: Pollux, VID, 51): 
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line 16. It may be inferred from the item éveoo[y yoolor] of lines 20-21 that the noun 
zwgloy should also be restored in line 15 (cf. also lines 23 and 34), 


Lines 22-23: @» = @r(yrfg). The purchaser was apparently the same both in lines 22-23 


and lines 33-34, the difference in the entries being that the price paid was listed after 
his name in line 23 and before it in line 33. 


Line 28: The letters AO in Kvdef are cut very small in the interspace to the right 
of the column, and lie outside the stoichedon framework of the inscription. 


Lines 29-32: The property described in these lines was bounded by the sanctuary 
of Artemis (lines 29, 30, 32) and the field of the Etxadsic (line 31). These Eixadsig were 
a religious club dedicated to the worship of Apollo (ef. Poland, Gesch. des griech. Vereins- 
wesens, p. 64), with their sanctuary in the neighborhood of the modern Markopoulo in 
the Mesogeia.t Since Markopoulo marks the site of the deme Hagnous, we are justified 
in making the deduction that the Hagnousian property of Philokrates is here being sold 
(cf. commentary on lines 15-16), and that the Fizedéwy ywetoy of lines 31—32 is in fact the 
same as that delimited by the boundary stone J.G., I1*, 2631: 6e0g ywolov zotvod Etxadelwr. 


id 


Line 37: The fact that the property is described as a ymgtoy (line 34) and that it 
probably lay in Hagnous (ef. commentary on lines 29-32) militates against the tempting 
restoration [- - - “4getlog meyoc. 

Line 42: See commentary on lines 29-32. 


Lines 45—46: The word cadre here summarizes the properties of Philokrates listed 
in the lines above (15-44). The appearance of [dnud]ora lends color to the restoration 
[Onuootwr] in line 110, while the appearance of drdyrwy in line 111 gives credence to 
the restoration [arte] in line 46. 


Lines 46—50: These lines may be restored by comparison with lines 1t1-115, though 
the exact wording in both cases is not the same. Philokrates, son of Pythodoros, of 
Hagnous (P.A., 14599) was the celebrated Athenian whose name is connected with the 
Peace of 346 z.c., and who fled into exile rather than stand trial when indicted by 
Hypereides. These facts are known from the literary tradition (Hypereides, IV (HI), Gs 
Demosthenes, XIX, 116ff.; Aischines, H, 6 and III, 79, 81; Dinarchus, I, 28). That 
Philokrates was tried in absentia and condemned, and that his property was confiscated, 
is also known. The present inscription gives a concise statement of the facts of indictment, 
trial, and condemnation, and records the sale of the confiscated property. It also adds 
to our knowledge the name of Philokrates’ father, Pythodoros (lines 46 and 111). Hypereides 
son of Glaukippos of Kollyte (lines 48-49 and 114) was the famous orator (EAool)): 


Line 50: With this line a new rubric begins. The restorations for the rest of Col. III are 


difficult and for the most part no attempt has been made to give supplements in the text. 


1 Of. 1.G., 11%, 1258, about which some uncertainty exists whether it was found at Markopoulo in the 
Mesogeia or near Oropos. The document 1.G., 11%, 2631 was found near Markopoulo in the Mesogeia. 
te) 
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Lines 67-73: The record is involved with rentals, yearly rates, interest, principal, 
and loans. In line 73 dav = day(eoris). 

Line 71: Possibly éu]goo@ide, related to éupdefiov, 1 have no satisfactory explanation. 

Lines 79-80: The formula of lines 159-160 can be recognized here. 

Line 103: The name “Iegoxdetdo is restored from line 107, 


Line 105: The restoration é{u Medirne] fills exactly the available space, and is justified 
by the fact that the southern boundary was, the road leading from the sanctuary of 
Herakles Alexikakos to the Agora. This shrine was in Melite, and a boundary stone which 
may belong to it was found recently in the Agora excavations (Hesperia, I11 [1934], no, 56). 

Lines 106 and 108: For Philokrates (P.A., 14599) see the commentary on lines 46-50. 


Lines 108-109: The course of the road is uncertain but it probably entered the 
Agora south of the Tholos. 

Line 110: For Hipponikos son of Kallias of Alopeke see P.A., 7659. The present 
text gives the first sure evidence for the deme of the famous family of Hipponikos and 
Kallias. They belonged to Alopeke of the tribe Antiochis, and not to Ankyle of Aigeis 
as has been thought hitherto (cf. Kirchner, Hermes, XXXI, pp. 258-259). The grandfather 
of the present Hipponikos, also called Hipponikos, son of Kallias, was general in 427/6. 
Our knowledge that he belonged to Antiochis (X) instead of to Aigeis (II) enables us to 
avoid the assumption of double representation for Aigeis in the strategic list of this year 
(cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II*, p. 263), and to secure a more nearly correct basis of evidence 
for the study of tribal representation in the Athenian strategia. 


Lines 110-115: See the commentary on lines 46-50. With these lines a second section 
dealing with the confiscated properties of Philokrates is brought to a close. 


Lines 115-118: See the commentary on lines 12-13 and on line 13. A new sub- 
division of the record is begun by the new date, the name of the court, and the name of 
the ratifier from the prytanes. Euthykles son of Eukles from Kedoi may be the grandson 
of that Euthykles listed as P.A., 5583 and nephew of the Pythokles listed as P.A., 12443. 

Lines 118 and 120: For Euthykles son of Euthymenides of Myrrhinous see P.A., 
5644 (s.v. EeOvuevidyg). Kuthykles was a brother of Eupolemos (P.4., 5928), who was 
active ca, 340-330 B.o. 

Lines 121-122: The “city road” was evidently the main road from the Peiraeus to 
Athens, leading out through the “City gate” in the walls of Peiraeus. Cf. Judeich, 
Topographie (1931), pp. 430-431 and Plan III. 

Lines 124-125: éyydny [i)]» éveyvyoaro. The verb is usually éveyunoato (lines 125, 
133-134, 141) but once jyyujoaro (lines 148-149). Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. éyyucw. 

Line 125: Philistides son of Philistides of Aixone was probably the son of that 
Philistides listed as P.A., 14441 and brother of Pausistratos (P.A., 11743) who is known 
to have belonged to the tribe Kekropis. 
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bia 126: Philistides had been one who participated in the collection of the metic 
tax in the archonship of Pythodotos (343/2). The purchase price which he was supposed 
to pay for the privilege of gathering the taxes is described in line 148 by the feehniga 
word wy. For the farming out of taxes, see Aristotle, “46. ITo4., § 47, 2 (Busolt-Swoboda, 


ee : na 
Oe Staatskunde, p. 1230). An informative passage which illustrates the text of 
this inscription is found in Andokides, I, 133-134: 


> D ee ts « Ys 
Aybeo.og cg obtool, 6 xaddg xdyabse, aoxorng éyévero 
~ i ~ fh yo 
THIS TEVTNLOOTIS TQLtOY EtOG, xal ~nelato tToidxorta caddy- 
4 ? pea . c 
Twr, weteoxov 0 avt@ odor mdvreg ot magaovddeyévtec b16 
> erie oie en + SHAM o aa 
thy hevuny, otc Sustc tore oiol slow: of did codrO 
>» ~ ~ ~ 1 ~ 
euoryé Doxotor ovdheyivar éxeioe, ty abtoig &updreoc 7, 
- Xi F xg UY ~ r ; 
~aL Ui) dirEeQBchiwor haBeiv kgybouoy xai ddtyou mocbetong 
ustaoxeiy. xegddvarteg 0€ Tole téharva, yrydvteg vO 
Te vy C ~ 
moeayua oloy ein, wo modo’ &iov, ovrvéotnoay mévrec, nai 
ustadortes toig tAdotg éwvotrvto meh torcéxovta tahdvtwr. 
>] \ ? ~ 
eel 0 ox artwveito ovdetc, magelbar éyd sic ti 
\ iq , \e 
Bovhiv biepéfahhor, Eg eouduny &§ nel torexovta tahdvtwr. 
2 2 , Oé . A ae , Cow > \ a Srae x 
amehaoag 0& Tovtovg xal xataotnoag buiv eyyuntag eéheSa ve 
‘\ . ~ 
xonuata xat xatéBahoy ti moder xa advvog ovx enurméiny, 
LLG eax , 3) if c i . 
ahak nat Bouyéa cemvEexsoduivousy Ol wEtTaoydrtes’ - -. 


In this passage from Andokides it appears that several people had grouped themselves 
together, first with Agyrrhios and then others with Andokides, to pay the price of the 
oy, and that Andokides in overbidding Agyrrhios and getting the contract for himself 
had furnished guarantors. Meixidemos, in the present inscription, was a guarantor for 
Philistides, who was in turn one of the group that bought the privilege of farming the 
metic tax. This tax falls in the category which Aristotle describes as td rédyn t& él¢ 
énavtdy menocuéva, for Philistides was collector only in 3438/2. 

Lines 127-129: Aristotle (46. IIod., § 47, 2-3 and 5) tells how the records of the 
taxes farmed out were kept. If the payments were to be made in instalments, one for 
each prytany, the amounts were listed on ten whitened tablets and each record expunged 
only when payment was made. The present document lists payments that were due 
evidently in ten instalments (xerafodct) and records those instalments that remained 
unpaid (ef. Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, pp. 352-355). 

Line 130: Reference to a five-drachmai tax on the mines. 


Lines 132-134: The form of the name shows that Telemachos was a metic. He 
participated in collecting a five-drachmai tax for Theseus, here attested for the first time. 


Lines 141-143: The form of the name shows that Kallikrates was a metic. He 
participated in collecting the one-drachma tax for Asklepios. 
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Lines 145-150: Aristotle (46. IIod., § 48, 1) says that if a payment is not made when 
due the record of it still stands and it must be paid double. This doubling of the 
amount is recorded in line 145, where the word diai@yv may be shown from the com- 
putation of the items to be a necessary restoration. 


The calculations are: 
Amount of Number of 


Herarue Instalments Instalments Hotel 
line 129 100 A 400 
line 132 125 3 aD 
line 137 [100] 7 700 
line 140 £154), 2 21 
line 145 oreh 4 146 ?/, 


1852 2/, 


The figure 18522/, when doubled (line 145) amounts to 37051/,, the sum preserved on 
the stone in line 152. 

In giving possible reasons for éreuie Andokides (1, 73) lists those people omdoou - - - 
veg mortuevor & tod Onuociov wi) xaréBahov te yonucta, i) éyyvag Hyyvioavto medg TO 
Onudovor’ rovroig  uéy ExvEroig Fy ei vig évdrng moveavetac, ef 0é uh, Oitdcovoy dpethery 
zal Te xtjuara abtoy nenocobe:. Although two of the principals concerned in our present 
document were metics, the classes are the same. Philistides (line 125), Telemachos 
(line 133), and Kallikrates (line 141) were the wydg moréuevor who did not pay their instal- 
ments (lines 146-148) and Meixidemos (line 123) was the éyydag éyyonoduerog (lines 148-149). 
Andokides uses the word éxrevoug for the settlement of the debt; the inscription (line 146) 
has otz ézxretoavtwy. 

These lines give our best evidence for the date of the inscription on the better 
preserved face of the stone. Instalments as late as the ninth prytany of 343/2 were 
overdue (line 128). It is probably true, though not absolutely certain, that the overdue 
instalments of the tenth prytany (lines 136, 144) belong also to 343/2. In any ease, 
there was a period of grace before the confiscation of the property, and it is difficult 
to date Skirophorion of line 115 earlier than 342/1. Pyanopsion of line 11 probably 
belongs to the same year, and it thus appears that the property of Philokrates was 
being condemned and sold as early as the autumn of 342. This agrees well with other 
evidence for the date of Hypereides’ indictment which Schaefer dates not earlier than the 
autumn of 343.1 If there were no undue delays in the proceedings against Meixidemos 
as described in lines 118-153, then the efoayyedie brought by Hypereides against Philo- 
krates can be dated in 343/2. 

Line 150: x = x(vewral). Phyakines is a name new to Attic prosopography. Cf. 
line 166. 


* Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, IL, p. 368, note 1. 
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Lines 151-152: Telemachos, son of Theangelos, of Acharnai is already known 
Cava, 13562), 


s Oka Ignis ey aOR 3 Peete : . 
Line 153: Three men registered the property of Nikodemos, the record of whose 
case begins in this line. 
. apse. > ~ A » a . cy '. Crriec) a 
Line 155: év MWetadidav: cf. 1.G., 11%, 1594, lines 46, 48. For the genitive, cf., ¢.g., 
éy Kvdcrtid@y and éy Kofwxdey in 1.G., IL, 1597. 
Line 161: As epimeletes Nikodemos was one of a board of three. See lines 167-170. 
Line 166: Archias was archon in 346/5, 


%==x(vewtai); they were two in number, 
as in lines 150-151. 


Line 167: Demokles of Aphidnai is known (P.A., 3495). The tribe Aiantis was 
interested in the property of Nikodemos registered for sale by the state and made a 
claim (éveioxnuua) in order to guarantee the payment of its own debt. See Lipsius, 
Das attische Recht, p. 934 and note 17, also pp. 464, 493. 

Lines 168-170: The epimeletai of the tribe were three in number. 


Lines 176—185: The amount of money which Nikodemos owed to the tribe Aiantis 
was 666°/, drachmai. Nikokrates evidently had purchased from the city the privilege 
of collecting the 666?/, drachmai due to Aiantis and also the 666°/, drachmai due the 
public treasury when the amount of the debt was doubled in 8346/5. He paid for this 
privilege 680 drachmai to the public treasury and satisfied also the claims of Aiantis. 
The city profited slightly by the transaction, and we may be sure that Nikokrates did 
not lose. Either Aiantis was satisfied with a sum less than its original debt, or (more 
likely) Nikokrates collected more than: enough to pay the amount in full and to re- 
imburse himself for the 680 drachmai listed in line 185. The restoration of line 183 is 
uncertain. Nikokrates son of Xenokrates of Rhamnous was apparently of the same 
family as Xenokrates son of Xenokrates of Rhamnous (P.A., 11250). 

Lines 187-188: The letters at the end of line 187 and the beginning of line 188 give 
the word KAEYSON. I have no satisfactory explanation, but the context calls for a 
topographical definition near Thria. 

Lines 206-308: These lines belong with the record of the Laureion mines and are 
the first column on that face of the stone for which J.G., I1?, 1582 gives columns II, 
III, and IV. Only a few letters can be made out in that part of column II which ap- 
peared on the Agora fragment. 


DECREE 


11. The upper right corner of a stele of Pentelic marble, with mouldings and part 
of the pediment preserved, but broken away at the left and at the bottom. The stone 


: ig ; ; i a let ; 
was found on May 15, 1933 in the curbing of a late well in Section H. 
28 
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Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.122 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 830. 


Four lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.05 m., and six letters (stoichedon), 
measured on centres, occupy a horizontal space of 0.075 m. 


332/1 B.c. CTOIX. 31 
[O é o| l 
[Eni Mxirov teyortog éi vig] Kexgont 
[dog méumctng movravetac it Ag|.otdvov 
[¢ -Aoordvov “Arayvedotog éyolaupare(v] 
5 [ev' IoowWsmvog évdencdret, wéum)| ver “at 


oa oo = , 
[Oexdver t7g mrovtavelag’ THY mQ]0EdQWY 


The inscription may be assigned to the 
year of Niketes because of the name of the 
secretary which appears in line 3. The 
spacing of the letters (stovchedon 31) shows 
that the number of the prytany was either 
fifth, seventh, or tenth and that the date by 
prytany in lines 5-6 must have fallen be- 
tween the thirteenth and nineteenth day of the 

No. 11 prytany. In the year of Niketes (cf. J. G., II?, 

344—347) such dates in the seventh and 

tenth prytanies would yield corresponding dates in Anthesterion and Skirophorion which 

could not be restored in line 5. For the fifth prytany, however, a restoration is possible, 
and has been made in the text here given. 


DECREE 


12. Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, made up of two contiguous fragments and of 
one piece which can be placed exactly in relation to them. One piece, already published 
as Hesperia, II (1934), no. 7, was found in the wall of a modern cistern in Section At 
the smaller piece adjoining it was found on May 23, 1933 in a late fill in Section Z. 
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Height, 0.15m.; width, 0.17m.; thickness.of the inscribed portion below the mould- 
ings, 0.035 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 

Inv. Nos. I 219 (see also Hesperia, If], no. 7) and I 860. 


Four lines occupy a vertical space of 0.057 m. on the stone, and ten letters 8 (stowchedon), 
measured on centres, occupy a horizontal space of 0.149 m. 

The second new piece, with left edge preserved, was found on February 26, 1936 in 
a mediaeval storage pit in Section KK, 

Height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.047 m. 

Height of eter 6.007 im. 

Inv. No. 173619: 


3802/1 B.c. (CAMO, 26} 

[O} é 0 [] 
(Emi Ninoxz]hgovg koyor[rog et vi] 

c 7Ar[tiyor]idog EBddun[s movtave| 

lag f{c] N[tjxwr Oeodagov [Hhabets €] 
yoouuc(t ever’ HoowWe@[vos devté | 

oat wet [et]xddag [xe]wrlye vijs IOUT | 
avelalc’ ° éxxdnoia év MAvovioov’ 7] 


On 


ay moo[édowy émewhpitey ...°...] 
flogas-1o ation ee ae ae zal OvLUT Od] 
10 Ne OG Gl eat eS SS ] 


28 
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The discovery of the new fragments confirms the attribution of the inscription to 
the year of Nikokles, and makes certain the reading of the date by month in lines 5-6 
as Toowe@[ro¢ devtéloae wer’ [el]xddacg, with backward count in the reckoning of the days. 
This was suggested in restoration in Hesperia, IV, p. 546, and is now proved correct by 
the new fragments here published. The calendar equations of this inscription and of 
1.G., 12, 499 give again a formal proof of the backward count, such as was first af- 
forded by Hesperia, 1V, no. 39 and J.G., I1?, 838 (see Hesperia, IV, pp. 529-531). 


PRAISE OF AN ARCHON AND HIS PAREDROI 


13. Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on April 29, 1933 
in a loose fill above bedrock in a Roman building of Section H’. The left margin of 
the inscription is determined by a beveled edge, to the left of which the flat surface of 
the stone is still partially preserved on a lower plane. 


Height, 0.169 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.057 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.—0.006 m. (& = 0.008 m.). 
Inv. No. I 749. 


Kight lines occupy vertically a space of 0.10 m., and ten letters (measured on centres) 
occupy horizontally a space of 0.113 m. The letters are arranged stoichedon, but with 
syllabic division at the ends of the lines. 


No. 13 
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288/7—263/2 B.c. CTOIX, 39 


[role emir bs (CLoLmnoey, vim cates mati ., vee ] 
[.]ouevoy &% vod vdulolv [" éouréoae dé xal todo ma ”] 
[olédoous atrod * Oga[...i.....:. AY Set Nae aah ec ] 
TCROUGUPTO a INUHOL Nee geen ake hee se ate nal Ové| 


on 


povoou éixarego(y avtvay xare toy vduov' dvayod ”| 
Wau dé rode TO Yri[pioua roy yeuuparéa vor xave ” °| 
movtavetav éy [oridye MOdyL xed orffoct eusrg0] 

[o]fev tijg tod Alidg orods: sig dé thy avayoagiy tic] 
[o]rydng weg(toce rors emt vije diovmjoe ” A” doay] 

10 [tLe | vacat 


The character of writing is eminently suitable for the first half of the third century z.c., 
and the payment of money by the administrative board (line 1) serves to date the in- 
scription more accurately between 288/7 and 263/2, when Athens was free from Mace- 
donian control.? 


The specification of the number of drachmai for the inscribing of the stele (line 9) is 
also characteristic of the early third century (see, e.g., Hesperia, IV [1935], p. 562, no. 40, 
line 32). There is no room in the last lines of the present document for the formula 
TO yevousvoy avdhwuc. 

The name of the man in whose honor the decree was passed has not been preserved, 
but evidently he had two paredroi (lines 3-5), and they were given praise along with 
him and had their names inscribed on the same stele. The Athenian officials who had 
two paredroi were, par eaceilence, the three major archons (AGNI Ole. S800, l) sand el 
suggest that the present decree was in honor of one of these. The decree was to be 
erected “before the Stoa of Zeus” (line 8). It is natural to suppose that the decree 
honoring an archon ‘would be erected before his political office. For the Archon Basileus 
this was the Royal Stoa,? and it follows that if this decree was in his honor the Stoa 
of Zeus should then be identified with the Royal Stoa, as has recently been argued by 
N. Valmin.? However, the Archon Eponymous also had his office in the Agora,* and it 
is probably premature to draw conclusions concerning the topography of the Agora from 
this document, other than to say that if the Stoa of Zeus and the Royal Stoa are not 
to be identified, then this document belongs to the Archon Eponymous and is prima facie 
evidence that his office was in the Stoa of Zeus. 


1 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 60. 

2 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopadie, s. v. Basileus, Vol. ILI, p. 7. 

3 “Die Zeus-Stoa in der Agora von Athen,” Kung. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 1 Lund, 
Arsberdttelse, 19331934, pp. 1—7. 

4 [Andocides], IV, 14; ef. BusoltSwoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, I, p. 1074, n. 3. 
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THE YEAR OF PEITHIDEMOS 


14. Large stele of Hymettian marble, which has been preserved almost entire in its 
over-all dimensions, but which has been foot-worn and battered until the surface is 
almost completely lost. The opening lines of the decree can be partially read. The 
stone was found on July 8, 1933 built into the wall of a Byzantine building in Section H, 


where it had served as a threshold. 


Height, 1.40 m.; width of face across the top, 0.46 m., and across the bottom, 0.53 m.; 
thickness, 0.155 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 1051. 
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267/6 n.c. 


CLO, 43 
[9] é [o i] 
Eni LE [wJov eoyx[or]rog ani ti[¢ ’A]xeporridog ro[i ” ”] 
[tng movvar|ei[ac| vacat, 
[Bondgourevoc| o[y]ddee [er] [d]éxc [” &@ddue]e zal d[exctrec] 
bo. eieemopimeidg =\= = sr Se ee ] 


Remaining lines illegible 


The determination of the year of Peithidemos as 267/6 was made by Ferguson (A. J.P 

= me ae es 7 - 5 A.dS.L., 

pa [eeed pp. 330-331). Cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 584. The name of the secretary was not 

inscribed on the stone either in the document here published or in the other known 
_ 8 Vaya SS aba RUHR iaT : ; ‘ ; 

decree of Peithidemos’ year where the opening lines have been preserved (J.G., I, 687). 


DECREE IN HONOR OF KEPHISODOROS 


15. An inscribed stele of Hymettian marble, together with three small pieces, two of 
which join together but no one of which joins the larger block of stone. 

The stele proper was found on March 24, 1933 in a hard earth filling in front of the 
South Byzantine building in Section H’. 


Height, 0.85 m.; width of pediment, 0.526 m.; width at line 1 of the inscription, 0.468 m.; 
width at line 29 of the inscription, 0.479 m.; greatest thickness, 0.15 m.; thickness of the 
dressed edges, 0.075 m. 

Inv. No. I 605. 


A fragment which contains parts of lines 44-54 was found on May 9, 1933 in Section E. 
It bears the inventory number I 605¢ and has the following measurements: height, 0.152 m. ; 
width, 0.091 m.; thickness, 0.032 m. 

The two fragments which join together, and which give parts of the text in lines 47-56 
were both found in Section H’. One piece bears the inventory number I 834 and was found 
in the lowest layer above the classical floor on May 18, 1933; the other piece bears the in- 
ventory number I 909 and was found in a burnt layer on May 29, 1933. The combined frag- 
ments have the following measurements: height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.171 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 

A small piece inventoried as I 605b was found at the same time with the stele proper, 
but does not, apparently, belong with this inscription. 

The marble of all the fragments has a mottled coloration, shading irregularly from 
milky white to a very dark bluish slate-grey. The top of the stele is ornamented with 
a pediment with central and lateral finials; the back is rough, thinned at the edges; and 
the sides are picked with a fine-toothed chisel. 

The height of letters throughout is ca.0.006m. Ten lines of the text occupy on the stone a 
vertical space of 0.116 m.; the writing is not stoichedon. Between clauses of the text a space of 
one or sometimes two letters is left uninscribed. The writing is characteristic of the early second 
century B.c., alpha having consistently the cross-bar with its centre depressed but not angular. 

Reference to this text has already been made in Hesperia, 1V (1935), p. 556, note 1. 
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LOGON BG: 
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TRANSLATION 


In the archonship of Charikles, in the ninth prytany of Aigeis for which Aischrion, 
son of Euainetos, of Rhamnous was secretary; decrees of the Demos; Elaphebolion 13th, 
according to the god (the 18th), 28th of the prytany; assembly with full power in the 
Peiraeus. The chairman of the proedroi Antipatros, son of Potamon, of Lamptrai, and 
his fellow proedroi put the question to a vote. Resolved by the Council and Demos; 
Sodamos, son of Timasitheos, from Oion made the motion: 


Inasmuch as Kephisodoros has on all occasions exerted strenuously his good will 
toward the Demos, has engaged honestly and incorruptibly in political life for nearly 
thirty years, and has never avoided either trouble or danger for the common welfare; 
and has performed all the liturgies to which the Demos appointed him, in particular 
serving well and honourably as treasurer of the military funds and discharging the 
duties of stewardship of the grain-fund in the years of Apollodoros and Proxenides 
respectively; has given advantageous laws for the concord of all Athenians; has advised 
sources of revenue that were fair and just; has explained how the Demos might keep 
firm in their faith existing friends and gain also others in addition; has foreseen the plots 
being prepared by outsiders and has set himself to oppose them; and has recommended 
good alliances advantageous to the Demos; and has gone on embassies of the greatest 
importance for the safety of the cities and the countryside; has contributed money and 
grain and many other gifts; has proposed many decrees that were useful, bringing glory 
and achievement and adornment to the Demos; has kept magnanimously to the same 
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policy throughout; and by the continuity of his action and thought has been most 
particularly responsible, along with the good will of the gods, for the preservation by 
the Demos of its autonomy and for the conferment on many of the other Hellenes as 
well of the greatest of blessings; and now for all these reasons [showing] that it is just 
for him to receive honor according to the law, inasmuch as he asks that the Demos 
[grant] a bronze image of him in the Agora and [a bronze image] in the harbor-market 
and food in the prytaneion for himself and for the eldest of [his descendants] forever 
after him and a front seat in all [the contests which the city] holds, and inasmuch as 
he has made his request to [the Council and Demos] with due regard to his aecomplish- 
ments—[in order that the Demos may be seen] to honor good men and [in order that 
others] zealous in the same policy [may know] that they always receive fitting [honor 
from the Demos of the Athenians, with good fortune] be it resolved by the Council 
that the proedroi [who are chosen by lot to preside in} the assembly which meets with 
full power [in the prytany of Aigeis deliberate] about these matters [according to the 
law and] submit [the resolution of the Council to the Demos, that the Council resolves] 
to praise [Kephisodoros, son of - - - - - , of ------ , and to crown him with] a golden 
[crown according to the law for the valor and good will which he] constantly [holds 
toward the Demos of the Athenians, and to proclaim] this [crown at the celebration of the 
new tragedies at the] City-[Dionysia and at the gymnastic contests of the Panath]enaia, 
[the Eleusinia, and the] Ptol[emaia; that the generals] and the treasurer [of the military 
funds] care for the [making] of the crown [and the proclamation]; further, that a bronze 
image [of him] be erected [in the Agora and another in the PeiraJeus in the harbor- 
market; and that he and the eldest of his descendants for ever after him shall have 
[food in the prytaneion and a front seat in all the contests which the city] holds; that 
the thes[mothetai shall introduce his scrutiny] when [the days required] by [law for the 
request] shall have elapsed; --------------- 


CoMMENTARY 


The decree honors that Kephisodoros who, as leader of the Athenian Demos in the 
late third and early second centuries, exerted his efforts against Philip V of Macedon. 
A memorial to him was seen by Pausanias just outside Athens on the Sacred Way, and 
a brief account of Kephisodoros’ services to Athens is given by Pausanias when he 
mentions the monument (I, 36, 5). 

Lines 1-4: The date of the inscription is definitely fixed as 196/5 by the name of 
the secretary from Rhamnous who falls into place in the secretary ecyele in this year. 


A more precise date is given in the opening lines of text, as on the twenty-eighth day 


1 1 ’ c a9, . QR . . ’ > . 
Cf. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 28. Ferguson’s cycle has been confirmed by the inscription 


found in the Agora and published first as Hesperia, II], no. 18. A more complete text is given on 
pp. 429-430. below. 
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of the ninth prytany of the year, and in the month of Elaphebolion. Unfortunately the 
date by month is not clear, for the actual number of the day xare Oedy seems to have 
been omitted through oversight, and we are now able to supply the missing words only 
by inference, with considerable uncertainty because of the lack of real knowledge as to 
what the ealendar counts xer t¢eyorra and xare bedy signified. From the preserved 
examples of such double dating (especially I. G., I1*, 967 and 1006) it is apparent that 
the first date given was that zat’ deyorra, even though this distinguishing phrase was 
here omitted (as also in other early inscriptions with double dating; cf. I.G., I1?, 946, 947). 
The date xaré §edy was given after the date xer éeyovra, and was contrasted to it by 
the use of the particle dé! But in the present instance the date which follows the 
words zxereé Oedy dé is the date by prytany. I suspect a haplography which may be 
resolved by the addition of the words éz déxa éydde after the word éydder now preserved 
in line 3. The emended text thus reads: “Ehapnfoku@vog toiver éai déxa (nav hoyorte), 
nave fsedy dé dydder (émt déec, bydbEL) xal ElxootEtl THG mwevtavelac. Inasmuch as the prytany 
dates corresponded regularly with the month dates xerdé 6edy, some support is given to 
this suggestion by the fact that the equation so established is exactly correct for an inter- 
calary year. If all the prytanies had thirty-two days each, then Pryt. IX, 28 is the 
two hundred and eighty-fourth day of the year; and if the year began with full Heka- 
tombaion and contained the intercalated month Posideon, then Elaphebolion 18 is also 
the two hundred and eighty-fourth day of the year. We do know in fact that the year 
contained intercalated Posideon, because another decree, passed in the sixth prytany 
(U.G., I1?, 785) mentions the intercalated month and gives the equation IoowWsivog 
éuSokiuov év[dexcrer, éve]rer xai etxoorel vig (éxtyg) wovta[vetac]. A regular succession of 
prytanies of thirty-two days each brings the twenty-ninth of Prytany VI to the one 
hundred and eighty-ninth day in the year, but the regular alternation of months beginning 
with full Hekatombaion brings Posideon II, 11 only to the one hundred and eighty-eighth 
day of the year. The commentary in the Corpus on J.G., Il?, 785 suggests an irregularity 
in the lengths of the prytanies, but the assumption of such an irregularity is not necessary ; 
for both the now known equations of this year, that of the present document and that 
of 7.G., IL?, 785, can be satisfied if it be assumed that the civil year began with full 
Hekatombaion and that the order of full and hollow months was reversed before 
Posideon. With the sequence (e.g.): 30 29 30 29 30 30 29 30 29 30 29 30 29 the year 
still contains three hundred and eighty-four days, and Posideon II, Il is the one hundred 
and eighty-ninth day and Elaphebolion 18 is the two hundred and eighty-fourth day. 
The prytanies may now be disposed with a regular number of thirty-two days in each.* 

Lines 7-10: The statement that Kephisodoros had been in political life for nearly thirty 


years makes tempting the identification with [K]i[pr0d]0[wjoo[s Agro }rodyuov Furvet[ oe) or, 


1 In No. 16, published below, the date zar’ deyovte was not recorded at all. 
® This type of alternation in length of months has been demonstrated by Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, 
ss abe iies Pere mire 
pp. 309ff.). The sequence here suggested is earlier by one month, probably, than Dinsmoor’s record of 


the “normal” forecast (op. cit., p. 436), but the sequence 1s exactly the same. 
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who was orator of a decree (I.G., I1?, 832) passed in the year of Heliodoros (229/8), and 
the name as thus restored would conform well to the requirements of space at the end 
of line 45. But this earlier decree falls more than thirty years before 196/5. One would 
not expect the account of Kephisodoros’ services in an honorary decree to minimize the 
extent in time of his political activity, so in the present text the identification has not 
been made, and the patronymic and demotie are left without restoration in line 45. 


Lines 12-15: There is no absolute certainty that the stewardship of the grain funds 
came in the year immediately following the stewardship of the military funds, but the 
close association of the names of the archons in the phrase é& te tée ét “Arrohdodweou 
zai Hookevidov éravrae makes it seem probable. The archon Proxenides is already known 
from I.G., IL2, 915, to which a new fragment from the Agora has recently been added 
viving the name of the secretary for the year and the calendar character of the year:? 


fy, uate . 
Eni TToogevidov teyovtog éi tig Inmofmrtidog devréoa[g srov] 
tavelac ie EtBovdog EtBovitd[olv AtSwvedrs éyorupcdrer[er] 
Metayetvi@vocg devtégae torauévov méumtne tig wov[te] 


veloc "------------- OE) eee ee eR ag ns en, ote 


With the calendar equation Pryt. I], 5 = Metageitnion 2 the year was evidently an 
ordinary year in the period of the thirteen tribes, and the demotic of the secretary 
serves to fix the date exactly in 203/2.2 Apollodoros is therefore to be assigned to the 
year 204/3. What the other liturgies undertaken by Kephisodoros were (lines 11-12) 
we are not informed, but his treasurership and his stewardship of the grain-funds must 
have been important services, and in the very last years of the century expensive ones. 
With them I associate the gifts of money and grain listed in lines 23-24, though naturally 
all Kephisodoros’ contributions need not have been made when he was in office. 

Lines 17—23: The preservation of existing friendships probably refers to the Rhodians, 
Cretans, Attalos, the Aitolians, and Ptolemy; the new allies are principally the Romans. 
The whole passage must be read in the light of Pausanias I, 36, 5. 

Lines 19-21: The plots being made by outsiders were principally those of Philip V, 
and the orator of the decree must have had Philip in mind when drafting this clause 
of his citation. The Romans in 201 were afraid that Philip with his naval power would 
become master of Greece,®? and Kephisodoros was evidently of the same opinion. His 
alliances and embassies (mentioned in lines 21—23) bear witness to the vigor—already 
attested in Pausanias, I, 36,5 and Polybius, XVIII, 10, 11—with which he opposed the 
encroachment of Macedon.4 


‘To be published in full by Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I (1937), no. 40. 

* See Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 28. 

°G. T. Griffith, “An Early Motive of Roman Imperialism,’ Cambridge Historical Journal, V (1985), 
pp. 1-14, especially pp. 8—9. 

* I have had the privilege of reading this deeree with A. H. McDonald of Nottingham, who has 
prepared a discussion of the historieal problems concerned with Athens, Rome, and Macedonia at the 
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Lines 29-31: The mention of the preservation of the autonomy of the state and of 


Pe nlessings for the other Greeks which followed the successful outcome of Kephisodoros’ 
policy has here its appropriate historical setting not long after the proclamation of freedom 
for the Greek states by Flamininus at the Isthmian games in the autumn of 196. The 
Ren decree was passed in the early Spring next after the proclamation, an opportune 
time for voting honors to the Athenian statesman who had done most to oppose Philip. 

Line 38: For Crdwtaé cf. Ditt., Syll.8, 675, lines 27-28. 

Lines 42-43: The restoration has been made in such a way as to agree with the 
facts of date as given in lines 1 and 4. 

Lines 43-44: For xard toy vouoy cf. I.G., Il®, 657, line 56. 

Lines 50-51: A parallel for the restoration may be found in /.G., I1®, 900, lines 10-11. 

Lines 56—D7: cf. 1.G., IL?, G57, lines 54-55. 

The restorations throughout the document are fairly certain, except perhaps in line 37, 
even though the small fragments which carry the text from line 44 do not actually join 
the larger piece. 

The archon Charikles, whose name dates the decree, must now be listed in the 
chronological tables in 196/5 instead of 239/8 where he has usually been dated hitherto. 
To the arguments already advanced for a date for this decree in 196/5 may be added 
still another against the earlier attribution: the Ptolemaia are mentioned in line 49, and 
they were probably not celebrated in Athens before the introduction of the Ptolemaic 
tribe in 224/3 or 223/2.1. The decree praising Aristokreon, the nephew of the philosopher 
Chrysippos, must also be dated in 196/5 (LG., IL*, 785) since archon and secretary 
are both the same as in the decree for Kephisodoros. This means that the sojourn of 
Aristokreon in Athens must be placed about forty years later than has until now been 
customary. Not only J.G., I1?, 785 but also J.G., I1?, 786 is involved in the readjustment, 
for it too is a decree in honor of Aristokreon and, according to Wilhelm (doy. “Eg., 1901, 
pp. 538-54), must be later than J.G., I1?, 785. If this is true, the “freedom” mentioned 
in I.G., I1?, 786, line 3, and the “strengthening (of the harbors) ” mentioned in line 6 
probably refer to the defence of Athens in the time of Philip V and the preservation 
of that “autonomy ” which is mentioned also in the decree of Kephisodoros. In any 
case Aaumolag Aauretov Oogaets of I.G., Il’, 785, line 9, is to be identified with the 
Lamprias of J.G., I1?, 2332, line 86, rather than with the father who was one of the 
proedroi in the archonship of Heliodoros (1.G., IL, 832, line 6) and thesmothetes in the 
year of Ergochares U.G., I’, 1706, line 36). 

Taken by itself alone, J.G., I1?, 786 seems best interpreted as following the recovery 
of freedom in 229/8 z.c., and I am informed by Dow that the lettering of the inscription 


very close of the third century. The paper will, I understand, be published in an early number of the 
Jownal of Roman Studies, with reference to the bearing of the present inscription on the events of that 
period. 7 

1 See Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 242; Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 93. 
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seems earlier than that of I.G., I1?, 785,—in fact, quite appropriate for some year close 
to ca. 215. So for the present it is perhaps best to leave uncertain the exact date of 
1.G., 112, 786 and to say merely that J/.G., II®, 785 quite definitely belongs in 196/65. 
The secretary’s name should, of course, be restored from the text here under discussion 


= € ; 
as [Aloxolwy| Evawérvov “Pewvotoros. 


DECREE 


16. Fragment of Pentelic marble with the right edge preserved, but broken at the left 
and bottom and elsewhere much battered. The stone was found on February 10, 1934 
in the wall of a cellar of a modern house in Section A. It is the upper right corner of 
a stele with crowning moulding, with the preserved side smooth, and the top and back 
rough-picked. 

Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.074 m.; thickness, 0.097 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m.—O.006 m. 

Inv: Now I 1318. 


Six lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.06 m. The inscription is not stoichedon. 


79S) Bre) NON-CTOIX, 
[Ent - -- 1° ~~ - &eyortjog én[t] 

[vig - - - -“% 19°- - - - byddng m]loure 

[velag au - - - - - ca 13 ] Hoalo]teds 


, 2 ~ 
[eyoauucdtevey*’ “Arfsor|nor@vog 
= SN Cc , \ , > , 
5 [évdrye toveuévov xard Oeldr, éva[rne] 
[tig movtarvetac’ éxxdnolia xv[oia] 
/ S > / N 


[chy meoédowy éewmgitjer E[- -] 


j Phe inscription seems to belong to the first 
j half of the second century z.c., and is of interest 


in that it gives the demotie of a secretary hitherto 
unknown in this period. Since the deme Prasiai 
No, 16 belonged to the third tribe in the official order 

(Pandionis) the years 191/0, 179/8, and 167/6 are 

available (ef. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 28-29). At present it does not seem 
possible to choose among these three years. Nor does the irregularity of the calendar, 
which is attested in line 5, offer any help. There were similar dates xereé Gedy in 196/5 
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(see No. 15 obove) and in 166/5 (see L.G., 112, 946, 947) and obvious irregularities in 178/7 
(a new document will be published in Hesperia, Suppl. I [1937], no. 64). 


THE BATTLE OF PYDNA 


17. The honorary decree for Kalliphanes of Phyle, who brought to Athens news of 
the Roman victory at Pydna in 168 B.c., has been the subject of constant study since 
its first publication in Hesperia, Ul (1934), no. 18. From the photographs as published 
there, Woodward was able to read the names Paotkéws E[tuérvjovg in lines 14-15 and the 
word mweocoxevete in lines 16-17. He very kindly communicated these readings to me 
_by letter, and at the same time pointed out the beginning of the formula of sanction in 
lines 27-28. Quite independently I had made similar readings from new photographs 
prepared for the Agora records by Mr. Wagner. Inasmuch as almost nothing can be 
made out from the stone itself or from a Squeeze, these separate determinations are 
valuable, for the text as given below does not depend entirely on my readings alone 
from an almost obliterated surface. 


169/8 nc. NON-CTOIX. ca. 30 
C) é 0 i 
‘Eni Etvixov toyortog emi tig 2AttaAt 
dog dwdexcryg movtarelag Fe “leod@vy 
uog Borfov Kypotsts éyonuuctever, 
5  Lx00pooi@vog Ever xai véou, evever 
nai elxootel tho movtavelac, exxdy 
ote éu Leioaet, vor mooedowy éemewigr 
Cey vacat 
vacat 
10 vacat 
édogsey tet Bovdet xo tHL Ojuat 
Sérveog Sarvoov é% Koh[wy]od einer’ eset 
0) Kahdpdrvng Dvidovog orgatevoue 
yoo pete “Paucet[wr] xai toy [rlod Baowlé 
15 wo E[b]uévoug adehp@y “Artddov net 
"Abyvatov “ar yonoiwoy écevtdy 7ecQa 
oxevecey Bovdduevog tie matotol 
ovur[aoliy t[H]e yevous[vye [y] bey “Pwatoug 
éu Malxled[o]riae xat prdoriwovuevog oy [a]b 
0 toc ameyyeihar toig modit[alig t& y[eyo]r[e] 
et a a 
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[>a -+=5+5 Juv ” dyabst vbyer O[e] 06 
[yOor vet Bovdet clo[d]¢ [A]axdre[ac] 7 Q0E 
[doove eg tiv émclo[tloay éxxdnoiay 

30 [yonwc]rioae segi [rod]rwr, yrapny dé 
[Evupddhelobae tig Povditjg sig tov 

[dj]ulor] bru doxe[t] tet Bovdet ércalveoa(t] 
[Kalidliplavny Kaddipdvov Dvicoro[y] 

[xei ovepar@oo atvoy Oahdod] ovelperar ev] 


3 —s- [voltagc Evexey x]at pidotiutiag [- ---- - -- ] 


ae eee ] eeaye[e] 
[wou] dé t[dd]e td Wijpoua cov yocuparé[c] 
40 [ro]v [xard] moveave[tar] ev ovnher Abiver 
[xai oviolar év ayoode magc tiy Elzore 
[----] 46 08 yerdusrvov dvdhouc 
[sig tiv youpi|y xat tyy arabsowy tig 
[or]ijAng weoioat Tov tauiay tay orale] 
45 [timtix or. 
h Bovdy 
6 OfUOS 
Kadhig corny 
Kelhipevov 
50 OvA [coro] v 


The new text brings the additional information that Athenaios also was with Attalos 
at Pydna (line 16), and gives the motivation for Kalliphanes’ return to Athens. He was, 
in fact, the man who brought the news of the victory (see Hesperia, III [1934], p. 21). 
Whether more of the inscription can be read is problematical, but the effort will surely 
be made. In the meantime it seems best to present without delay the results so far 


achieved, 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


Note: For the sake of complete final publication, students of the documents here 
printed are earnestly requested to send suggestions by letter or reprints of articles they 
inay write concerning them to Professor Benjamin D. Meritt, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TENG) xX. 


NAMES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Ayvddeos, father of Kypioddaoog, [10 13-14]. 

‘Adjvaog of Pergamon, 168 B.c., 17 16. 

Aioygaios (é% Kydey), father of Tooundior, 
10 186. 

Aisyoioav Hiawétov “Pauvovois, secretary in 
196 IS Bite, 153. 

Aupimans CApidvaiog?), 10 153. 

Apr there Ol [ats s ss, x «Os, 12.9 

‘Av/[. . .°. . .]¢, an Ephesian?, 415/4 3.c., 5 5-6. 

‘Avtidotos, archon in 451/0 z.c., [3 5]. 

Avytinateos Iotau@vos Aaumtoet’s, chairman of 
the proedroi in 196/5 zB.c., 15 5. 

Annuovidns, 10 157, 174. 

‘AnoAAdd@oog, archon in 204/3 B.c., 15 14. 

Aoé[catyuog? TAnno|Aguov Hiwyuueds, 9 10-11. 

BOS = = 5 AOE 

Aototoyeitoy, the tyrannicide, [1 1]. 

Aootodauas | Mvgowovotos), father of MvnowWauas, 
10 3—4, [10]. 

Aowtouevns (Oivaios), father of Nixddnuos, 
10 154, 171—172. 

Aoistévovs “Aoiotovov “Avayvedois, secretary m 
So} 1 Bh lo). 

‘Aowwtovous (Avayvedoiog), father of Agutovovs, 
[11 4]. 

‘Aouddtos, the tyrannicide, 1 1. 

Aoyédnuos, 9 13. 

Aoyias, archon in 346/5 B.c., 10 166. 

“Arradog of Pergamon, 168 B.c., 17 15. 


Bondog (Kygitedvs), father of ‘Tegavuuos, 17 4. 


Thavxiag, 10 73. 

Thainunnog (Koddvted’s), father of “Yaegeidns, 
10 114. 

Trainor, father of Aéayeos, 2 1. 


AnuonAns ‘Apidyvaios, xvowtis, 10 167. 

Anuooteatosg Apiyvaiog, 10 156-157, 173. 

Avétyog, archon in 354/3 B.c., 10 65. 

Mav Novunviov Padnoeds, émimedntis tig Alavtidos 
pvans, 10 168. 


Aoaxovtidns, 9 14-15. 


Hf - ---, chairman of the proedroi, early second 
CHUM BEC, 30 

*BAnivinog (ITorautos), father of Xagiag, 10 161. 

“Howodoyos, father of TnAguayos, 10 133. 

*HoowmAns “Apivaios, 10 153. 

Héaivetos (‘Pauvovowws), father of Aicyoioy, 15 2. 

Kiduuang Hiduuevioov Mveewortoios, 10 118, 120. 

KidunAjs Hivdgovg && Kydey, xvowtsg maoa 
movutave@y, 10 117-118. 

Hidiuayos Mueewotows, 10 122. 

Hidvuuévyng Hia@vyuueds, 10 156, 158-159, 172, 175. 

Hidvuevidns (Mveewortows), father of Hiduxais, 
10 118. 

Esiipowyv, father of [- - -Jowy, 10 u. 

Hide ===, 10) si. 

Hiuiig (éu Kndoyv), father of Hidundjs, 10 118. 

Kéutyuav, 10 7%. 

Riuevng of Pergamon, 168 B.c,, 17 15. 

Kiviog, archon in 169/8 z.c., 17 2. 


Geayyehos (Ayaoverts), father of TyAguazos, 
[10 151]. 

Geddw@oo0g (MAwvets), father of Niwov, 12 4. 

Oeoparvtos ~HAevoivios, xve@tig, 10 166—167. 

Ooa - - -, magedgog ca. 288/7—263/2 3.c., 18 3. 

Ooacbsoyos, 10 40—41, [54]. 

Ooaoveoy - -, 10 51. 
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‘Teoondeiong “Houetog, 10 [103], 107. 

‘Ieodvunos Bojdov Knp.ieds, secretary in 169/8 
Bo, lt Baw 

“Innagyos, the tyrant, [1 1]. 

‘Innovmos Katdiov “Adwmenidev, 10 110. 


Kaddiag (‘Adwnenndev), father of * Isscdvucog, 10 110. 

KahaAmoatns Kasdmoatovg Bijono oixa@yv, a metic, 
10 141, [147-148]. 

caddmoatng, father of KasAmodrnys, [10 141-142], 

Kadduodévns, 5 4-5. 

Kadiioroatog, secretary of epistatai of Athena 
Promachos, 4 If 25. 

Kahaparnsg Kaddpavov PvAdouos, 17 13, 33, 48—50. 

Kashpavng (PvAdowg), father of Kadsuparng, 
Wd eB) 49) 

Knp.o0d@eo0s, 9 9. 

Kypisdd@eos, 15 7, [45]. 

Knpioddaeo0s ‘Ayvodéou - - -; HVOOTIHS  mwAed 
moutave@yv, 10 13. 

Knpwopor, father of Pvaxivns, 10 150. 

Kiewiag, father of Saotag, [10 14-15]. 

Kiéov, 10 35. 

Kiyo - -, father of Aryoupaoy, 13 4. 

Kryoipios, 10 2. 

Krnoupov Krnot - - -, magedoog ca. 288/7—263/2 
B.c., 13 4. 


Aéayoog T'Aavnovos, 2 1. 


Meyan —--, 10 218. 

MeSidnuog Mveewotdboios, 10 123, 148. 

Myynowdauas °Agustodduayvtog Mvgewordowus, 10 
[3], 7, [9, 10]. 


Myyoiveos, 10 50-51. 


ING = Sy UK) i, 

Nixntog, archon in 3382/1 3.c., [11 2]. 

Nuddynuog ‘Aouotouévovg Olvatog, 10 154, 159, 171, 178. 

NwowdAgjs, archon in 3802/1 3.c., [12 2]. 

Nwmoxoatns Zevonodtovs ‘Pauvovows, 10 184, 

Ninoy Oeodceov [ MAaded’s], secretary in 302/1n.c., 
12 4, 


Novos (Padnoevs), father of diay, 10 168s—169, 


Zevonoatyns (Pamvovows), father of Nucoxoatns, 
10 is4. 


Tlewidnuog, archon in 267/6 B.c., 14 2. 

Tlhatav ‘Apiovaiosg, 9 4. 

ToAwundnsg (Oiaiog), father of TloAdprios, 
10 169-170. 

Todbgrdog Todvujbovg Oivaios, 10 169. 

Torduwy (Aauntoeds), father of Avtimateos, 15 5. 

Tooundiov Aloz[ea}ifov] ée Kyday, 10 186. 

Toogevidyg, archon in 203/2 B.c., 15 15. 

Tlodtaozos Mlewaievs, 10 120-121. 

IlvddSot0g, archon in 3438/2 B.c., 10 126. 

Ilvb65@o0g (‘Ayvodows), father of Puroxoatns, 
10 46, [111]. 


Satvoog Sarigov éx KoA ay] od, orator in 169/8 z.c., 
IG se 

Latvoos (éx Koswvod), father of Sarveog, 17 12. 

Yodauog Twwacvéov && Olov, orator in 196/5 z.c., 
ily ce 


Sootiag Kie[wiov - - -], 10 14, 


Tndéuayos ‘Eouosdyzov éu egaet oixoy, a metic, 
LO) 1338; 14% 

Tnrguayos Oeayyédov “Ayaoveds, 10 151. 

Tiuagyos ‘Agidvaiog, 10 153. 

Tiywacivdeog (€§& Olov), father of Sedauog, 15 7. 

Tyonodtns “Apidyvatog, émyteAntis tig Alaytidos 
puans, 10 169. 

TAnnbieuog (Hiwvuuedts), father of Aosoaryuog (?), 


[Y 10]. 
‘Yaeoeidns PAavuinnov Koddvtevs, 10 [48-49], 114. 


PaviAdog, 10 [22-23], 33-34. 

Pidtoridns PiAiotidov AlSa@vevg, 10 125, 147. 

Pihiotidns (AiSovers), father of Didtoridns, 10 125. 

Pidoxoatns Ilviodagov ‘Ayvovowog, 10 [46, 47], 106, 
107—108, 111, 112. 


Pvaxivns Knpwopalyvtos - - -], xve@rijs, 10 150. 


Xagiag, archon in 415/4 n., 5 4. 
Xaolas “HAnwixov Ioragwosg, xvo@rs, 10 150-151. 
Xagucdfjs, archon in 196/5 Bc, 15 1. 
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Xagivos, 10 43. 
Xagivos, 10 302. Perhapsthe sameas the preceding, 
Xagiows, 9 13-14. 


[. . Jopeding, 5 2-3. 
0 | "One 3 56. 
oe. LUORS, Broa. 


r aA Ui Ret 


Sena ]¥évns, 10 8. 
..2..J§, Secretary in 451/0 3.c., 3 s-a. 


[a | 


[...°...]¢, secretary of epistatai of Athena 


Promachos, 4 rit 31. 


site ei age OG" Ai] santas ee. |, chairman of 
proedroi in 302/1, 12 9. 

erciccs ees |g ‘Ayvotowwg, 10 50. 

[- -Jedortoatog Kvdadnvateds, 10 28. 

[----]v, an epistates of Athena Promachos, 
4 IIE 32, 


ee ° .], an epistates of Athena Promachos, 4 1126. [-- - -]ewr Esdipoovog, 10 1. 
[...°...Jag, an epistates of Athena Promachos, [- ---]o, 9 4-5. 
4 Ir 26. 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


Aynvdanvev: “Aynv, 10 51. 

‘Ayvovs: ‘Apyvodyt, [10 15-16]. 

Ayvovoiog: “Ayvotou -, 10 56; ‘Apy, 10 46—47, 50, 
[ios], 108, [111]. 

‘Adnvaiosg: ‘Adnvaiwy, [3 s—9], 5 9, 10 124, 15 16, 
[40, 47]; “Adnvaiorst, [1 1]; Adnvaiovg, [5 7]. 
Aiaytis: <Alaytidos, 10 162, 168, 170, 182; Alavrids, 

LOGS Lit 
Aiynig: Aiyetdog, 15 1, [43]. 
Aigovevs: Ais, 10 125. 
Axauavtis: ‘Axauaytidos, 14 2. 
‘Adaets: ‘Ada, 10 64. 
Ahanexnvev: ‘AAwmex, 10 110. 
Aupitoonniev: ‘Augitoonmy, 10 5. 
“Avayvodoios, [11 4]. 
Avapivotios: “Avapivom, [10 66]. 
Avtuyovis: “Avtiyovidos, [12 3]. 
‘Aytioyis, 5 2. 
‘Aoteuiovov: Aotesucicrt, 10 29-30. 
*Attadis: Attadidos, 17 2—3. 
“Apidvar: ‘Apidvnot, 10 155. 
"Apidvaios, [9 4]; “Age, 10 153, 157, 167, 169, 173. 
“Ayagvedts: ‘Ayag, 10 152. 


Broa: Byon, 10 142. 


Aavdahidns: Aadadidov, 9 6. 
Anuntovaxds: Anuntevaxoy, name of amine, 10 301. 


*Bhevoiviog: °HAev, 10 167. 

"Bkdyny: “HAdjvoyv, 15 30. 

“Howewog: “Hou, 10 104, 107. 

Hipoiuos: Hipoina, [4 1 60]. 

Hbwvepedtds, 9 10-11, 10 214; How, 10 [14], 172; 
Evo, 10 156, 159, 175. 


‘HoaxAstoy :* Hoaxdetov tod Ade Einanov, [ 10 103-109 ]. 
Ooia: Ooia, 9 7, 10 187. 


Kagtiotios: Kagi[otot], 7 16. 
Ketog: Ketot, 7 15. 

Kenoomis: Kexoomidos, 11 2-3. 
ikmdot: é& Ky, 10 186; é% K, 10 118. 
Anpuouevs, 17 4. 

RKotdvted’ds: Kod, 10 114, 

Kohovoes: &é& Kodwyvov, 17 12. 
Kvdadynvatevs: Kvdad, 10 28. 
Kvijoows: Kvd, 10 6, 8. 

Kids: Kvn, [7 14]. 


Aaumrtoesds, 15 5. 


Maxedovia: Maxedovia, 17 19. 
Medirevo: Med, 10 71. 

Meditn: Medic, [10 105]. 
Mera - -(?), 10 52. 
Myndvuvaiog: Mndvurvaiay, 8 26. 
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Miantonodirng: Mianto|smodirat], 7 12. 
Movviyia: Movviziar, 10 119—120. 
Mvoowobowg: Mugg, 10 118; Mug, 10 [4, 8], 9, 10, 


19, 120, 122, 123. 
Neavdoeietg: Neavdoleujs], 711. 


Owaiog: Oiv, 10 154, 170, 172. 
Oweis, 3 3. 
Oiov: && Oiov, 15 7. 


Tlewaeds: Heat, 15 4, [53], 17 7; Heigaei, 
10 119, [138-139]; Heqgara, [10 7-77]; Ilerg, 
HOMet ei OMi33: 

Tletadidat: Tetadd@v, 10 155. 

TAwveds, [12 4]. 

Tlorajwog: Ilot, 10 141. 

Ieaceds, 16 3. 


D. MERITT , 


‘Pauvobows, 15 2; “Pau, 10 184. 
‘Pouaiog: ‘Panatoy, 17 14; “Papaiots, 1 ie. 


Xyeweio: Swleéov], 31; [2] welt@]y, 3 11-12; 
[Si] yeed[o]w, 3 7. 

Sujwog: Lxenlyproe], 7 10. 

Sobviov: Lovvicn, 10 [217218], 219. 


Spyrtos: Spyt, 10 77. 


Padnoe’s: Padn, 10 169. 
Pnyaerv’s: Pyya, 10 299. 
PviAdows, 17 13; PvAdowoyv, 17 33, 50. 


[----- Jn, city assessed tribute in 410/09 B.c., 72. 
[----- Jou, people assessed tribute in 410/09 8.c.,75. 
[----- ]s, peopleassessed tributein 410/09 B.c., 71. 
= ]s, people assessed tributein 410/09 8.c.,73. 


RELIGIOUS CLUBS, FESTIVALS, MONTHS, AND DEITIES 


Aias: Aiaytosg, 10 179; Aiayti, 10 164. 
Adefinaxos: Adegixaxov, 10 109. 
“Avdeotnotmv: ‘Avdeotnoimvos, 16 4. 
"Aoteuts: “Aotéudosg, 8 25, 10 30, 32-33. 
‘AoxvAnmios: AoxAnmuat, 10 143. 


Bondeomay: Bondoomavos, [14 4]. 
Boavowrviog: Boavewvias, 8 2. 


Miovicia: Avovvoiay, [15 48]. 
Auévvcos: Atovioov, [12 7]. 


Hixadeig: Hinadéwy, 10 31, 42. 
*Bhagpnpotiav: °HAapnpodAimvos, 15 3. 
>Ehevoinia: > Hlevowior, [15 49]. 


Zebs: Atws, [13 8]. 


Onoevs: Onoei, 10 134-135. 


Ninn, 8 23. 


Tlavadijvaa: Tavadnvaioy, [15 49]. 
TlooWedv: IoowWe@vog, 11 5, 12 5. 
IItodeuaia: Iroseuaioy, [15 49]. 


TIvavoyiov: IIvavowiwvos, 10 11. 


SKiwoopoot@v: XKwoopooimvos, 10 115, 17 5. 


GENERAL 


ayadds: dayavet, [15 41], 17 27; ayade@v, 15 313 
adyadois, 38; ayavot’s, 15 3s. 

dyalua: aydAuatog, [4 11 48, 71, 8 24]. 

ayoga: ayogat, 15 33, [52], 17 41; dyogay, [10 109]. 


diya: dyo(voa), 10 188; Hy@s, 15 23. 
ayav: aydow, [15 36, 50, 55]. 
adeApos: adeApoerv, 17 15. 


aduméo: admertat, 3 14-15. 
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ad@Q0b0KntHS, 15 9-10. 

dei, 15 35, [40], 54. 

Gdegoos: dIeooyv, 10 152, 185. 

aloeots: aigéoeas, 15 27, 39. 

altnoig: aitijoems, [15 57]; altyow, 15 36. 

aiviog, 15 28. 

aitéa@: aitettat, 15 32-33. 

axwanng, [8 27]. 

axgomoAg: axoomdAet, 10 [so—s1], 150, 160, 164. 

GAAd: GAA’, 10 [49], 114, 149. 

dddog: dAdny, [15 53]; dAdow, [15 39]; dirow, 
15 30; dAdag, 15 11, 24. 

aupopytéa: dupioByrit, [10 72-73]. 

dy, 3 14, [15 38, 39, 49]. 

dvayogevols: advayogevoems, [15 50—s1]. 

dvayeapy: dvayoagiy, [13 8]. 

avayoaga: avayeawa, 5 7-8, [13 5-6], 17 3s—39. 

avavects: avaveow, 17 43. 

avaAoua, 1742; dvad@uatog, 411 [ 20, 49], 74, 4 11126, [58]. 

avacagiuos: dvacasuiov, 10 4-5, [304—305]. 

dvationut: avédnnev, 2 1. 

dvewu: ayvidvtos, 9 8; (variously abbreviated) 
10 [8, 26], 36, [78, 102], 106, 121, 167—158, 174, [211], 297. 

dveisov: dvemetv, [15 47]. 

dvev, 6 A 13, [8 27]. 

dvjo: avdgaow, [3 7]; dvdeas, 15 38. 

aviiotTnu: avtotivat, 15 20. 

dvdoag: dvdoanes, [4 11 13, 40, 66, 4 111 52]. 

anayyéAh@: anayyetiat, 17 20. 

dnas: dsay, 10 152-153, 1853 dscavta, 10 [46], 180—181, 
15 27; admayvtwyv, 10 111. 

dé, 4 111 37, [8 23], 10 70, [108]. 

asoyoagy, 10 185—186. 

anoyoapa: anéyoawe, 9 [4], 13, 10 186; anévoawper, 
10 (15, 75], 118-119, [153-154]; daceyodparo, 10 [215], 
301 — 302. 

anodidaut: aodéda@xev, 10 163; amodoin, 10 181, 
aoddytos, 10 176-177. 

amoAdvu: aoAouévov, 10 180. 

dsonag, 4 1 [15], 43, 68, 4 TIT, 54. 

anopatva: anogaivey, [15 32]. 

doyviouov, [4 1147, 70], 10 163, 17, 179, 181; deyugiov, 
10 165. 

doyvoots: agyvooty (by assimilation), [8 22]. 


dgeti: doerhg, [15 46]. 

aoyaiog: aoyaiov, 10 70. 

doyn: doyét, [4 11 25, 54, 4 rr 31, 62]. 

deyo: noe, [8 5, 5 4]. 

deyav: doyovtos, 10 [65-66], 126-127, 166, [11 2], 
129,149,154, [liber], 17 2 

donuos: donuoy, [4 I 47, 70]. 

dotatos, [8 28]. 

cdotlog: aotia, 10 121-122. 

dotu: doret, [15 4s]. 

avtovoida: adtovoutav, 15 30. 

avtos, 17 19-20; adtod, 13 3, [15 52]; avdrhs, 15 26; 
avtat, 10 166, 15 53, [56]; addy, 10 48, [113-114], 
15 12, [17 24]; adroi, 3 13; adver, [13 5]. 


Paoirevs: Baowiéms, 17 14-15. 

pépaiog: BePaiovs, 15 is. 

fogedvev: Pogoddey, 9 s—9; fooe, [10 107]; fog, 
10 6, 24, 35, 76, 120, 155, 172, 187. 

Bovdn, 17 46; BovAfs, [15 44], 17 313 Bovdés, [3 2]; 
Bova, 5 1; Bovdst, 15 6, 41, [45], 17 11, [28], 325 
fovdany, [15 37]. 

Povbsouar: PovAdusvos, 17 17. 


yeitov: yeitou, [9 7]; yet, 10 216, 221, [262]; ye, 
10 [105], 155, 187; y, 10 6, 21, 24, 35, 53, [76], 120, 172. 

Mie Mia, MN De 

yiyvoua: yéved, [1 1]; yevduevog, 10 161-162; 
yevouevov, 10 178; yevouevnt, 17 18; yevomuevor, 
17 42; yeyovas, 15 12, 28-29; yeyovdra, [17 20-21]; 
yepevyuevoyv, 10 145-146. 

yivoual: wiwousvasg, 15 19. 

yvoun: yyouny, [15 44], 17 30. 

yoaumatets: yoauuartet (for the epistatai of Athena 
Promachos), 4 11 45-46, [72-73], 4 rt [24-25], 
56-57; voauuatéa (tov xata movtaveiay), [13 6], 
IVY 88h 

yoammateba: éyoauuateve, 3 4, 4 IT 2%5—26, Sd, 
4 11r 31, 62, 5 3; éeyoamdtevey, 11 4-5, 12 5, 
iy ING a, WT 

yoagy: yeapis, [10 48]; yoapyy, [17 43]. 

yoapa: yeyoaumévov, 3 14. 

yovy: yovme, 8 19. 


yournds: pouvacois, [15 49-50]. 
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SaurvAwog, 8 24; daxtvaiov, [8 27-28]. 

dSavetotis: dav, 10 73. 

dé, 10 120, 122, [183], 190, 13 [2], 6, [8], 15 3, 10, 12, 
15, 17, 24, 80, [44, 48], 50, 52, 58, 55, 17 30, 39, 42. 

dé&ua, 14 4, 15 3. 

déxatog: Sexdtet, [116, 144]; dexarny, 10 136, 144. 

dgouat: dé@vTat, 3 13. 

devtegog: devréoat, 10 11-12, 115-116, [12 5-6]. 

Snudmoatog: Synmoneatoyv, [10 11]. 

djuog, 15 12, 18, [38], 17 47; druov, 15 2, [40]; 
Sic, 8 2-3, [5 1-2, 10 49, 11 8], 156, 22, 26, 
17 11; Ofuoy, [3 sj, 15 8, 29, 88, (37, 44, 47], 
[17 32]. 

dnudotog: Snuoola, [10 16-17]; Snwooicn, 10 79-80, 
124, 159, 182-1833 Onudova, [10 45]; dSnuociay, 
[10 110]. 

du (with genitive), 15 17. 

dua (with accusative), 15 27, 31. 

OiaAWos: diadida, 8 19. 

Olauéva: Slausuevnnas, 15 26. 

dvateAéa: Ovatedet, 15 47. 

Olatnoé@: dtatnojoe, 15 18; dvatnonoat, 15 29. 

did@um: axe, [10 133]; dédaxer, 15 36; dodvar, 
[15 33]. 

dixatog: dixatoy, 15 31-32; dumaiovg, 15 17. 

Sucaorijovov, 10 [12], 116; duxaornoian, 10 [50], 115. 

duoixnois: Suoumnoer, [13 1, 9]. 

duthovs: dutd@y, [10 148]. 

OwtAd@: dedimtA@méevo, 10 166. 

dipeos, 6 A 11, 15. 

doxéo: doxet, [15 45], 17 32; edogev, 3 2, 5 1, 
[117-8], 156, 1711; deddydat, 15 41, [17 27-28]. 

doximacia: Sommuaciay, [15 56]. 

O6§a: dogav, 15 25. 

dooatioyv, 6 A 14. 

ddov, 6 A 13. 

doayuy: Soayuns, [10 142]; doayuds, 10 66-67, 
[so], 129, 132, [137-138], 160, [13 9—10]. 

Ovo, 10 18, 105, 139, 188, 

dva: dvoué(vov), 10 122, 297-298; dvo, 10 [9], 26, 
43, 78, [102-103], 107, 158, 175, 212, 

da@dexa, 2 2. 

d@déuatos: Owdexdtns, 17 3. 

Owmoed: dwoeds, 15 24. 


D. MERITT 


éavtov, [5 10], 10 180, 15 33; éavtds, 15 31; éavror, 
15 32, 17 16. 

EBdouog: EBSdung, 12 3; EPdduet, [14 4]; EPdouny, 
10 127, 130, 185136, 143. 

évyyovos: éyyovor, [15 35, 54]. 

éyyvdw@: éeveyvyoato, 10 124-125, 132-133, 141, 
Hyyunoato, 10 148—149. 

éyyin: eypybnv, 10 124, 129, 132, [140-141]; évydnyy, 
10 138; évydag, [10 148]. 

éyyuntns: éyyv, 9 11. 

Z5ayog: édagy, 10 [7-8], 9; é0ay, 10 8; édapecw” 
10 [6], 219-220. 

él, 10 iat. 

elkag: eluddas, 12 6. 

elnootos: elxootei, 15 3, 17 6. 

elnay: eindva, 15 33, [34], 52, 17 41. 

elui: mt, 3 145 efvat, 10 45, 69, 184, 15 53; wy, 17 19; 
ovens, 10 122; dvta@v, [10 110-111]; odo, [3 7]; 
6vrae, 15 18. 

eiov: ele, 3 6, 5 55 elev, 15 7, 17 12. 

sis, 10 [48], 76, 103, 109, [112], 189, [13 8], 15 23, [42, 
44], 17 [29], 31, [43]; &¢, 3.8, 4 1 [23, 38, 47, 52, 
65], 70, [76], 4 11 [29, 6o]. 

GIGS EVO, (a) 15. 

eloayyehia: eloayyesiay, 10 113. 

eloayyéddw: elonyyetrey, 10 [48], 113. 

eloaya: eloayayety, [15 55—s6]. 

elonyéouat: elonynuévos, 15 17. 

elopéow@: eloevynvoyas, 15 24. 

éx, [4 IT 29, 58, III 35, 65], 10 118, 186, 13 2, 15 56, 
It pares 

Exaorog: éxadorny, 10 128, 131, 137, [139—140, 144]. 

ExaTEoOS: EKxatEooY, 13 5. 

Exyoadpa: éxyeyoauuévov, 10 [so, 149], 160, 163-164. 

&xxAnoia (&u Tlearet), 17 6-7; (& Avovdoov), 
[12 7]; (xvoia), [16 6]; (xveia éu Tetgaret), 
15 45 &xxAnoliay, 15 42, 17 29. 

EXKAIVa? EKxEKAKaS, 15 10. 

Exdéya: é&uAéSas, 10 162; &KAsSavtoc, 10 178-179. 

éxtevng: exreviv, 15 7. 

éxtiv@a: éxteodyvtoy, 10 146. 

Extog: Extnv, 10 127, 130, 135. 

éhepartvos: éhepartivn, [8 26]. 


+ 


éu, see éy. 
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éumoouov: éumogiant, 15 s4, [53]. 

Euscgoovev, [13 7-8]. 

Eupoepioe(?), [10 a1]. 

év, 3 [10], 15, [4 11 27, 46, 64, 78, 112 25, 57], 5 9, [8 28], 
10 [5-6], 49, [80], 115, 129, [149-150], 155, 160, 164, 171, 
[127], 187, 15 14, 18, 33, 34, 35, [4s, 52], 53, [54, 55, 
17 40, 415 €u, 3 18°10 52, [105], 119, 133, [138], 
£5°4,°s, [s3} 17 x, 19. 

évatog: évdtyns, 151; évarer, 1753; evar, [16 5]; 
évatyny, 10 127-128, 136, [143-144]. 

évyin, See eyydy. 

évdéxatog: évdexater, [11 5]. 

évenev, 15 10, [46], [17 35]. 

évertioxnuua, 10 167, 183. 

EVETULOKIITOUAL: &vETteoxIwarvto, 10 170. 

éviavtds: éviavtod, 4 11 [29], 58, [111 36, 66], 10 6s—69; 
éviavt@t, 15 15, 

€vog: Eve, 17 5. 

évopetAw: évopethecdat, 10 175-176. 

See loi i 

éséoyouar: éSéA0aow, 15 56. 

€Savev, 15 20. 

énaivéw: ésawéoat, [3 6, 13 2], 15 45, 17 32. 

éxerdy, [5 6], 15 7, 17 12-13. 

Ere: éemiotoayv, 17 29. 

ézi (with genitive), 8 23, 10 65, 126, 166, [11 2 
ieee 4, 14, 28, [48], [1611], 17 2; 
(with dative), 9 6-7, 131, [9], [144], 15 3; 
éy’, 15 16; (with accusative), 10 47, 187; &é@’, 
15 12. ; 

ésBodAn, 10 195; émiPoAyny, 10 161. 

émtBovan: éeiBovrag, 15 19-20. 

énmeréoua: ésimeAndyjvar, [15 51]. 

emimeAntys, 10 161; Emtuednrod, 10 178; Emednrat, 
10 167-168. 

émwvod@: éemivoovuevay, 15 28. 

&MlOTATE@: EEGTATEL, 3 4-5, 5 4. 

émoratng: émiotdta, [4 1 26, 55], 4 ur 32, [63]; 
émtotaryot, 4 1 [17, 45], 72, [110 24, 56]. 

émitnxtos: émityxtoy, 8 21. 

éniyovoos, 8 [26—27], 27. 

énupnpigea: énepnpigev, [11 7, 12 8], 15 4-5, 
fie a 17 18. 

émta, 10 136. 


EN@viov: €evia, 9 3, 12. 

€oyvaoriolov, 10 104, [107]; 2oyvaorijora, 10 105. 

éoyov: éeyat, 4 1 [37], 64; oyoug, 10 129—130. 

Eonuog: eonunv, 10 49, 114-115. 

&S, see sic. 

éoyatia: éozatidy, [9 6], 10 [3s—s9], 61, 676s, 
186-187, 

&tegog: érégay, 10 38, 129, 132, 138, [140]; étegoy, 
10 20-21, 23, 34; &téoovg, 15 9. 

étos, 4 11 23, [52], 76, 111 29, [60]; éree, 4 11 [46], 73, 
[arr 25, 57]; &cn, 15 9. 

SU, M56. 

eveovetns: eveovéetny, [5 8—9]. 

EVMEVELA? EvuEevEelas, 15 29. 

ebvoia: evvoias, [15 47, 17 34-35]; edvouay, 15 8. 

Evozxynuoovyyn: esoynuoobyynyv, 15 25—26. 

ép , see emi. 

éya: éyet, 8 23; Eyov, [15 47]; gyov, 10 [5], 262, 
301; éyovta, 15 25. 


gnroms: Snawrai, 15 39. 


jj, 10 72. 

i. lex 

fjdwog: fAiov, 9 7-8, 10 [s, 9, 25-26], 26, 36, [43], 78, 
[101-102], 102, 106, 121, 157, 158, 174, 175, 211, 212, 221, 
[296—297, 297]. 

hucoa: juéoat, [15 56]; musoav, [4 1 14, 42, 67, 
U1 53]. 

fvina: foe, [1 1]. 

HMEOOS: HucElo@l, 3 16. 

jow@s: oat, 10 194. 


Jadlos: Vaadod, [17 34]. 
Yess: Yedv, 153, [165]; eos, [111, 121, 141], 
17 1; Jedy, 15 29; Veoiow, 2 2. 


Yeouovéetng: Yeowodétas, [15 55]. 


igoov, 10 32, 190, 192. 

ieqdg: iegdv, 10 162-163, 179. 

isos: loovs, 15 16. 

jornu: orjoat, [13 7], 15 52, [17 41]; lorapévon, 
10 [12], 1218, [16 5]. 
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nad, see xara. 

xavamEo, 3 13. 

xavae@s, 15 9. 

xaviotnu: xatéotnoey, 15 12. 

xaos: wawev, 10 12-13, 1173 xawvoig, [15 48]. 

xaloos: Katodt, 15 8. 

xadocg: xadas, 15 21. 

xaA@S, 15 13. 

nauvos: nauivev, [4 Ir 39, 65]. 

xdodos0s, 6 A 17, 19. 

xara (with accusative): xad’, [4 1 14, 42, 67, 111 53]; 
vara, 411 [14], 42, [67], 11053, 10 13, 181, [13 5,6], 
15 3s, 82, 37, [43—44, 46], [16 5, 17 40]. 

xatapadda: xatepArdn, 10 152, 185. 

xataBodr, 91-2, [11]; wataBoAnjy, 10 128-129, 131-132, 
137, 140, 145; xatafpoddg, 10 137. 

xataxveda: xatexteaoay, [9 5, 14]. 

Karatlonu: Katavéeta, 3 12. 

xattiteoos: Kattitégov, 4 [11 62], IT 40. 

xavoywos: xavowa, 4 11 [13], 40, [66], IIT, 52. 

near: neywévas, [9 7]. 

nEeoaunos: xEoamuxy, 6 A 1s. 

nepadaoy, [4 If 20, 49, 74, IIT 26, 58]. 

xlvovvog: xivdvvoy, 15 10. 

xAevoor (?), 10 187—188. 

nvéepaddoy, 6 A 6, 7. 

xotAog: xotdov, [8 22]. 

xoWwos: Kowod, 15 11. 

xoloig: xotow, [10 47—48, 112]. 

utelva: xteive, [1 1]. 

nvdiyvig: xvdvyvids, [8 28]. 

xvupiov: xvupia, [8 20]. 

xvolog: xveia, 15 4, [16 6]; xveiay, 15 42. 

xvowtns, 10 [13], 117; x == xve@tai, 10 150, 166. 


nodanoétng: K@Aaxoeto@y, 4 [Ir 27, 56], mr 33, [64]. 


Aayyavea: Adywmow, [15 42]; Aaydytas, 17 28. 

Aaupava: ésapov, 4 [11 27, 56], 110 [33] 63. 

Asiog: Agia, 8 20. 

Aeitoveyia: Aeitovoyias, 15 11. 

Anjupa, [4 11 28, 57, Ur 35]; Arepwatos, 4 rt [22, o1], 
75, II 28, [59]. 

Aidwwos: Awivn, 6 A 20; Aidwor, [6 A 22]; Awiver, 
[3 11], 17 40; AwWévys, [5 9-10, 18 7]. 


AWwotouia: AWotoutay, 10 138. 


Aovtiouov, [6 A 21]. 


ahora, 15 28. 

péyag: wey, [1 1]. 

memotog: méyota, 15 31; weyiot@y, 15 22-23. 

pev, (8 6], 15 9. 

Méva: mévorvtas, 15 19. 

wegita: pegioat, [13 9], 17 44. 

méoos, 15 37. 

méoos: méoov, 10 116. 

wetd, 10 64; (with genitive), 15 29, 17 14; (with 
accusative), 12 6. 

uétaddov, 10 [4, 214-215], 300. 

METEyaD: uEeTAGYOVTA, 10 125-126, 133-134, 142. 

metoiuov: jwetouiov, 10 126. 

fin, 3 14, 10 181. 

unde, 3 15. 


=~] 
bo 
eS 


wuoddg: sucdoi, 4 11 [14, 15, 17], 42, [43, 45], 67, [6s, 
rit [24], 53, [54, 56]. 

uGd0@: éuicdace, [10 67]. 

uoomovnom@s, 15 27. 


véosg: véat, 17 5. 

van: virnt, 17 Is. 

youos: vouov, 18 2, [15 56]; vduor, [13 5], 15 32, 
[44, 46]; vduovg, 10 181, 15 15. 

votdvev: voto, 10 [7, 30—31], 40, [77], 108, 120, 156, 307} 
vot, 10 173, 190. 

vov, [15 33]. 


SvAov: SbAa, 4 1 [13, 40], 66, IT 52. 
fvupadAo: SvuparAccda, [15 44, 17 31]. 


dydoo0g: dyddng, [16 2]; dyddet, 14 4, 153; dyddny, 
10 127, 181, 186, 148. 

dde: tdde, 13 6, 17 39; tade, 10 10. 

660g, 10 6, [24-25], 26-27, 36—37, 76, 103, [108], 121, 
[17]. 

oida: eld@ow, [15 39]. 

olké@: olx@y, 10 133, 142. 

olxia, 10 [42~43, 106], 108, 120, 121, 122; olxiav, 10 15, 
39—40, [76]. 


oixodouia: olxodoutay, 4 Ir 3s, 65. 
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oixdmedov: oinonéd@y, 10 53. 

GAiyos: GAiyots, 15 30; dAiyag, 15 24. 

Ouovowa: buovoia, 15 16. 

évug, 8 27. 

Omcov, 10 192. 

6m@¢, 3 13-14, [15 3s, 39]. 

6e0s5, 10 44-45, 55; 607, 10 188. 

6e00s, 10 156, 173. 
TOipeirian) 11s 24, 1b a, [ 16 8], ais: ov, 
8 28, [10 48]; fv, 10 118, 194, 182, 141, [15 47]; 
ois, 10 53, 76, [105], 155, [15 36, 55]; ais, [9 7]; 
ds, [10 148, 15 19]. 

dog: oltwes, [15 42]. 


6g: 00,15 17; @t, 10 6, 21, 24, 35, 172, 216, 262° He 


Otay, 15 56. 

6ut, 10 161, 15 39, [44], 17 32. 

ovvets: ovvEeva, 15 10. 

odx, 10 146, 163, 176, 15 24, 30; ody, [10 47, 111-12]. 

ovv, [15 3s]. 

ote, 10 [146], 147, 148, 15 10. 

obtog: tovrtov, 4 [1 61, 63], 111 39, 41, [43], 10 165; 
tavtns, 10 123; tovtoyv, 15 48; tovro, 10 152, 
177, 1853 tadta, 10 45-46, 15 31; tovr@y, 10 145, 
[15 43, 17 30]; ravtag, 10 128, 131, [136—137, 139], 144. 

ovy, See ovx. 

éyeiA@: dyetdovtos, 10 [79], 123-124, 159, 164—165. 

dpdioxavear: OpAdyvtos, 10 [49], 114, 161; OPANxdTOS, 
10 180. 


wayos, 10 37. 

mais: maidas, 5 6. 

nadads: mahady, 10 4, 300, [305]. 

maoa (with genitive), [4 1 27, 56, 111 33, 64], 8 26, 
10 [13], 117, [15 40]; (with accusative), 17 41. 

maoaoxevate: nagacxevagen’, 17 16-17. 

maoedsoos: magédoovg, [13 2-3]. 

mds: mavti, 15 8; mdvta, 15 31; mavta@v, 15 16; 
mdot, 15 35, [55]; mdaoag, 15 12. 

matois: matoidt, 17 17; maroida, 1 2. 

néuntog: méustns, [11 3]; eure, [11 5]; 
méuntyy, 10 135; wévoryny, 10 139. 

MEVIUTOS, SCC MEUTTOS. 

mevtedoayuia: mevtedoazuias, 10 134; mevTedoaz- 


uiav, 10 130. 


weoi (with genitive), 15 43, 17 30. 

MEQWVi~YOLAL: MEQLEVEevEtO, [4 IT 22, 51, 75, III 28, 59]; 
neguyevouevoyv, [4 IT 28, 57, TIL 35, 65]. 

TEQWMOLED: TEOITETMONKEVAaL, 15 30-31. 

métadov: mwétada, 8 2. 

mimeaona: ésoddn, [10 10-11]. 

mots: mlotet, 15 18. 

mwAEVJooY: TAsMoa, 9 9. 

wovéeo: moet, [5 6—7]. 

Woinets: moujoew@s, [15 50]. 

womtAia: mouadtay, 4 11 47—48, [70]. 

wWOAtG, [15 36, 55]; modes, 3 12-13, [10 146]; adAuy, 
5 7, 10 149; adAcow, 15 23. 

ToATEvouat: wEemoAtevuevos, 15 9. 

TOAITHS: WoOAiTats, 17 20. 

TOAVS: MOAAA, 15 25. 

TOvos: movoyv, 15 10. 

OOS: mo@ovs, 15 16. 

mwodsis: mods, 15 25. 

MOATT@: Moatrouevayv, 15 28; wemoayuévov, 15 37. 

moeopela: moeofeias, 15 22. 

MOEGHEva: MEMmoEGBEevuw@s, 15 22. 

MOEOPitatos: MoesHvtatat, 15 35, 54. 

Tolauat: émoeiato, 9 10. 

mooedoetva@: mooedoevew, [15 42]. 

mooedoia: mooedoiay, 15 35, [54]. 

mooedo00s: mooédo@v, 116, [12 8], 154, [16 7], 
17 7; moo0édQovg, 15 41-42, [17 28-29]. 

moogsevos: modgevov, 5 8. 

MOOCOAG: MOOEWMOaMEVOS, 15 20. 

moos (with genitive), 97, 10 [s, 9], 25, [26], 36, 
(2s preity e v6, e101, 0102, 805, 106) e12t eto7, tna, anc, 
174-175, 210-211, [211-212], 221, [296, 297]; (with 
accusative), 10 149, 15 8, 9, 36, [47]. 

TOOGI NO: MOEOGHKOVONS, 15 40. 

moooxepadaoyv: moooxepasaa, [6 A 4]. 

TMOOOKTAOMAL: MOEOGKTHOETAL, 15 19. 

Mo0GOpAoxdva: moocopAety, 10 182. 

MOOOTATTO: MOCGtTETAYUEVOS, 15 20—21. 

MOOGPEOA: MOOGEvyVvEYUEVOS, 15 8. 

mooTEoos: MootéQov, [4 IL 29, 58, III 36, 65-66]. 

movravela: mwoutaveias, fi 3,6, 12 s—4,6—%, 142, 
5], 151, 4, [43], 16 2-8, [6], 17 3,6; movraveiay, 
[4 1 14~15, 43, 67—o8, tu 54], 13 7, 17 40. 
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novtavetov: movtaveicn, [15 34-35, 54]. 
novtaveva: émovtaveve, [3 3], 5 2. 
novtarig: wovtaveay, 10 [13], 117. 
moatos: moat, [12 6]; me@toy, 10 2. 


oavic, 6 A 16. 

aitnoig: oitnowv, 15 34, [53]. 

Oit0S: Gitoy, 15 24. 

OlTOVIKOS: GITaVINa@Y, 15 13. 

oxbtvos: oxvtiwa, [6 A 5]. 

otaduos: otaducy, 8 [ 19-20, 20], 21, 22, 24, 25-26. 

otépavos: otepavov, [8 23, 15 50]; orepdvanr, 
[15 46, 17 34]; orépavoy, [15 4s]. 

otepavow: oteyav@oa, 13 4-5, [15 46, 17 34]. 

OtnAn: OtnAns, 139, 17 44; ornAet, 17 40; oTHAne, 
[3 10-11, 5 9, 13 7]; otHAny, [10 5, 261, 301]. 

otod: otods, [13 8]. 

oToaTEvoUaL: GTOATEVOMEVOS, 17 13-14. 

otTeatnyOs: oteatnyovs, [15 51]. 

OTOATIOTINOS: GtTOATIOTIN@Y, 15 13, [51-52], 17 44—45. 

otoentog, [8 24-25]. 

otvoag: otioax(os), 6 A 13. 

oupivyn: [8 26]. 

ouuparA@, see Svufiarso. 

ouuBpovAeva: OvuBefovAevnds, 15 17, 21. 

ovupovdog: obuBovdor, 9 5, [14]. 

ovuuayia: ovmmayias, 15 21. 

OvuTtaeemt: Ovusaonyv, 17 18. 

ciunag: obvnay, 4 11 [34], 58, [64]; obvsaytos, 
[4 11 21, 50, 111 27]. 

GuumededQo0g: Gvusodedoot, [12 9-10], 15 5. 

GUUPEOD: OvupéeQovTos, 15 11; Gvupéoovtag, 15 15; 
Ovvevnvoyeias, 15 21—22. 

ovviiesaya* ovvdisnyas, 15 14. 

ouvéyeia: ovvéeyevav, 15 27-28. 

Gvvomia: Gvvomias, 10 123; ovvouday, [96], 10 19. 

ovvitasg, See ovumas. 


OM@TNOIA: O@THOlaY, 15 23. 


tddavroyv: tadavta, 4 11 [60], 62, 11 38, [40], 42. 
Tauiags (tov otoeatiatiMar), 15 12; tauiay, 15 51, 
17 44. 


Tameia: tauelay, 15 14, 


re, 15 11, 14, 18, [48]. 


TELyNTOS: TELyNnTOY, 10 189. 


télog: t&dovg, 10 126, 134, 142; TEAEOL, [aeaa]s 


céAcow, [5 10]. 
tétTaotosg: tETaETIY, 10 135, 139. 
Téttages: TétTTAaQaS, 10 128, 144. 
Tidy: tidnow, 15 36, 55; evETNy, 
slay wisy, 


TAG: TWU@VY, 15 38. 


cys, 4 [rr 61, 63], 111 39, [41, 43], 10 183; 


32, [41]. 
tToLwovtos: towavtns, 15 39. 
tTOKOS: TOKOY, 10 69-70, 
Toaporddg: Teayatwois, [15 48-49]. 
roamega, 6 A 10; toanéfa, 6 A 9. 
tots, 10 131. 


TowKovta, 15 9. 
toipov, 6 B [1, 2], 3, 4, 5, 6, [7]. 


toivos, 15 14; toitns, [14 2-3]; toler, 


TOY — —, 4 Ut 16- 
TOOTMOS: TOOTOV, 15 17. 


1 


2; TEVNKOS, 


TuULhS, 15 


Iaeay, 


tuyyava: tuyyavovolw, 15 40-41; tuyeiv, 15 32. 


tyn: toyet, [15 41], 17 27. 


vadtoy, 8 21—22. 
braxov@: bmaxovoarytos, 10 [47], 1 
wceoO, LO wos £5) 22. 


iseoov: taeoa 6 A 12. 


12. 


io (with genitive), 15 20; (with dative), 10 29, 


119; 6m, (with genitive), 3 15. 


bmoUeve: brousuevnnas, 15 11-12. 


boteqos: boregov, 4 11 23, [52, 76, 111 29, 60]. 


bm, see b700. 


paivouat: maivytra, [15 as]. 
pEQw: YEQovGa, 10 27, [55—56, 77, 1 
ptAodds@s, 15 13. 

pthdos: gtdovs, 15 is. 


piotimias gidotiuias, 17 35. 


09 


prrormoduat: pidotimuotuevocs, 17 19. 


pows, [1 1]. 
pvan: pudis, 10 162, 163, 168, 171, 
10 177-178; puAmt, 10 176. 
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yadnos, 4 [11 60], m1 3s. 

xaAnots: yadniy, 15 33, [34], 52. 

yaoddea, 10 158, 174. 

yaoas: yadoaxas, 10 6. 

yelo: yeoos, 8 23-24. 

Yomua: yonjuata, 15 23; yonudtoy, 15 16. 

zonuatifa: yonuarioat, [15 43, 17 so]. 

HONOGWLOS: yorouwov, 17 16; yorvoua, 15 205. 

yoovos: yoovoy, 15 27. 

yovoioy, [8 21]. 

yovoovs, [8 25]; yovodi, 15 46; yovod, [8 19]; 
yovod, 8 20, 22-23. 


y@ooa: yadoat, 15 23. 

qogiov, 10 [15, 21], 23-24, si—se, 34, 44, 57, [6], 
154—155, 155, 156, 157, 158, 172, 173, 178174, 1753 
zxootot, 10 171. 


yypioua, [13 6], 17 39; wnpiouata, 15 2, 
24—25, 


piados: wiadot, 6 As. 


oOvy: aviv, 10 148. 
avntis: @yv, 10 9, 22, 33, 37, [66, 104, 109], 151, 
184, 
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THE PERICLEAN ENTRANCE COURT OF THE ACROPOLIS 
OF ATHENS! 


InrropuctTion 


The important buildings of the ancient Greeks were usually designed with the utmost 
simplicity. The builders aimed at rigid symmetry, sunny beauty through the use of exterior 
colonnades, and perfection in proportion, execution and detail. These features, however, 
did not entirely satisfy the sensitive taste of the Greeks. Color, discreetly used, added 
life to their architecture. And the seemingly straight lines of their buildings were often 
slightly curved and the vertical faces inclined, to correct certain optical illusions which 
their acute observation had detected. As a result, their noblest buildings display a per- 
fection which has never been surpassed. 

The same praise, however, cannot be accorded before Hellenistic times to the manner 
in which their ensembles were designed. Today even the casual visitor in Greece finds 
those sites which have been occupied from a remote antiquity—Olympia and Delphi, for 
example—a jumble of buildings. The trained architect admires the beauty of the individual 
buildings of early date, but he calls the grouping of the buildings by its real name— 
a mess. And he wonders how the ancient Greeks, who were famous for their keen artistic 
appreciations of all kinds, tolerated such unsightly group planning. Early Greek indifference 
to formality in group compositions is undoubtedly due to the gradual growth of the 
sacred enclosures and to the deep respect for the holy shrines; the former permitted no 
well conceived plan of expansion, while the latter forbade radical changes. In the case 
of early Greek civic architecture the lack of funds, without which no extensive building 


1 The writer wishes to state that what follows largely records the observations and deductions of an 
architect. He will take it for granted, however, that his readers are familiar not only with such estab- 
lished facts as the date of the principal buildings on the Acropolis, the existence of a propylon before the 
time of Mnesicles, and many other kindred matters, but also with the chief books dealing with the history 
and monuments of the Acropolis, such as Jane Harrison’s “ Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens,” 
J. G. Frazer’s “ Pausanias’s Description of Greece,” R. Bohn’s “ Die Propylden der Akropolis zu Athen,” and 
Kavvadias and Kawerau’s “‘H “Avaoxapi) tijs “Axoondhems.” 

The published investigations of the past dealing with the Acropolis are far too numerous to be reviewed 
in this work. The reader, therefore, is asked to consider the present discussion—small as it is—as a sup- 
plement to what others have already contributed to the subject. 

To Bert Hodge Hill the writer owes special thanks for valuable advice, which has saved the text 


‘ q ‘ Myer. WON a eee eee les: BNA 
from numerous blunders. Important suggestions were likewise due to Oscat Broneer, who has kindly read 


the proofs. 
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operations can be carried out, must have precluded the erection of any group of public 
buildings according to a well devised general scheme. The latter, however, appears in 
Greek architecture just as soon as the Greeks acquired wealth and political prestige. 

But, there is considerable evidence that even before Hellenistic times the analytic mind 
of the Greeks felt, that, if their rambling ensembles could be made more orderly, greater 
beauty would ensue. Athens led the way, as the present study, it is hoped, will demonstrate. 
The national enthusiasm that followed the expulsion of the Persians, the glory and wealth 
that accrued to Athens as the champion of all Greece, and the fact that the Persians had 
left the Acropolis in ruins, created an unusually auspicious moment for the erection of 
a remarkable set of new buildings. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that Pericles 
and his artistic advisers of surpassing skill—such men as Phidias, Ictinus, Mnesicles, and 
others—appreciated the importance of the opportunity to create an ensemble worthy of 
the greatness of Athens. And we shall endeavour to show in what ways these artists 
succeeded in relating the various new buildings one to another, and in thus giving a more 
orderly appearance to the Acropolis as a whole than had existed before the time of the 
Persian invasions. 

The Entrance Court of the Acropolis and its dependences, that is, the space lying 
immediately to the east of the Propylaea and comprising about one half the area of the 
Acropolis, can be studied to the best advantage by following the route of Pausanias. He 
is the fullest and most trustworthy of all the extant ancient writers upon Athenian topo- 
graphy, and, furthermore, there can have been little change in the general appearance of 
the Acropolis between the completion of the Periclean monuments—let us say about 
400 s.c.—and the time of Pausanias’s visit in the middle of the second century a.p. His route, 
according to the known points he visited, was as follows: Nike Temple, Propylaea and 
Pinakotheke, Statue of Athena Hygieia, Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis, Statue of 
Ge, Parthenon, south wall of the Acropolis at a point north of the Theatre of Dionysus, 
Erechtheum, Pandroseum, House of the Arrephoroi, and the colossal statue of Athena 
’; he then left the Acropolis by way of the Propylaea (Fig. 1). As these 
monuments are described in the above order by him, and, furthermore, as it is natural to 


‘“ Promachos ’ 


visit them in this order, there can be little doubt but that he actually took the route as 
outlined above. If this be true, the monuments which he mentions between his description 
of any two consecutive known monuments can be roughly located. We must, however, 
remember that there were far too many statues and monuments for him to mention 
every one. Does he not say, when he obtains his first elimpse of the Entrance Court, as 
though he were overwhelmed by the number of monuments before him, “I do not mean 
to mention inconspicuous statues” ?' Thus, if we would attempt a restoration of the 
western portion of the Acropolis, there is no better method to pursue than to study the 
route of Pausanias in relation to the actual archaeological evidence along the route,—the 
evidence, in this particular case, consisting chiefly of architectural remains and rock cuttings. 


1 Pausanias, I, 23, 4. 
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For the sake of clarity, our discussion will be divided into the following six headings: 
I, the Propylaea; II, the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis; III, the Court in front 
of the West Facade of the Parthenon together with certain matters pertaining to the 
Parthenon itself; IV, the Old Temple of Athena and the Erechtheum; V, the Group of 
the “ Promachos”; VI, the part the Periclean Entrance Court played in the general scheme 
of the Acropolis. The above division of the material will thus take us over the route of 


Pausanias. 


I. Tum PrRopynana 


Pausanias first visits the Nike Temple (Fig. 1, 2). During the winter of 1935—19386, the 
bastion on which this temple stands began to fail so badly, that both bastion and temple 
had to be taken down: they are now being carefully restored. In the process of demolition, 
a small early temple in poros stone was found under the fifth century temple in marble. The 
earlier temple had an orientation which differed by about 20° from that of the later 
temple. The exposed position of the poros temple must have courted destruction at the 
hands of the Persians. When the fifth century temple was erected, the new orientation 
brought the new temple more nearly perpendicular to Mnesicles’ Propylaea: in other words, 
the new temple accorded better with the Propylaea of Mnesicles than if the earlier orientation 
had been preserved. We may, therefore, reasonably infer that the erection of the larger 
temple in marble, begun soon after the middle of the fifth century s.c., formed part of the 
Periclean embellishment of the Acropolis. 

From the Nike Temple, Pausanias goes to the Pinakotheke (Fig. 1, 4), where he spends 
some time admiring an exhibition of pictures. 

Having thus, in methodical manner, disposed of the two most important sections of 
the Acropolis immediately outside the central portion of the Propylaea, Pausanias proceeds 
to discuss the main part of the Propylaea itself. He notes that there were two pieces of 


? 


sculpture “just at the entrance,’ one a Hermes and the other a representation of the 
Graces. There is proof that, in many places, the floors and walls of the Propylaea never 
received their final finish. In the case of the floors, about 0.008m. of marble was left 
above the finished floor line. ‘The excess marble was designed to protect the final surface 
during building operations and was removed only at the last moment. The pavement at 
G and H, figure 2, was dressed down to its final surface, each to receive the base of 
a monument. The care with which these surfaces were cut indicates that the monuments 
were put in place at, or about, the time the Propylaea was built. There are two sets of 
cuttings, however, at G: one is like that at H; the other is designed for a considerably 
larger base which was approximately square in plan; the second set of cuttings is later in 
date than the first, judging from the roughness of the tooling. Although we cannot 
definitely assert from Pausanias’s wording that the Hermes and the Graces occupied positions 
G and H respectively, there is a possibility that the former, which was probably a statue, 
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was pla ‘ ast in Pausanias’s ti 
as | ou ut least in Pausanias’s time, over the square cutting at G, and that the 
re rese : ; 2 Niecy A Nal haa d . . ‘ 
2 ara of the Graces, which often occurs in ancient sculpture in the form of a 
das-re ras located at E ee ae ae ; 
1eL, Ny us located at H, upon a rectangular base, which is suitable for the support 
of a bas-relief. 


We should note that the monuments at G and H were placed in deep niches and were 
a a considerable distance from the main axis of the Propylaea, so that they in no way 
interfered with the circulation of large crowds passing through the building. 
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Still another matter to be noted in this connection is that monuments of late date either 
rest directly upon, or are roughly countersunk (about 0.025 m. to 0.05 m.) in, the unfinished 
surface of the pavement, as we shall see when the statues in the east portico of the 
Propylaea are discussed. 

Five doors lead from the central portion of the Propylaea into the east portico (Figs. 2 
and 3). The north and south doors are the smallest; the central door, through which the 
Panathenaic procession passed, is by far the largest. All but the central door are 
approached by a flight of five high steps.t A study of the central passage is complicated 


by the fact that it has been in continuous use since the second half of the sixth century 3.c. 


1 Riser of top step, 0.33 m.; risers of the others, 0.29 m.; treads, 0.40 m. 
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many building periods are encountered here. Fortunately the first ae ee 
‘a oes ea be distinguished without too much difficulty. He left the 
eae ee ek cane passage (except for a small section near the western 
facing the central passage ) 


This fact is proved by the manner in which the stones 
some bedded in the Acropolis roeck—are finished on their 
vertical exposed faces, namely, those faces which are toward the main axis of the building. 
None of these faces is dressed with an anathyrosis of contact. Most are finished with or 
dressed bands along the four edges of the exposed face, while the center of the face is 
slightly raised and left unfinished,—characteristics of faces which are not to be hidden 


(e) 5M 


Tre 2 } 


Fig. 4. Section, looking north, through the east portico of the Propylaea: first period 


by contact with the faces of neighboring blocks. Others of the vertical surfaces have a 
band of final finish along the bottom of the vertical face, with a projecting surface im- 
mediately above, which was destined to be removed just before the completion of the 
building. Still others of the vertical surfaces are beautifully finished and were evidently 
intended to be seen (not to be covered by blocks). These are sure signs that, when the 
Propylaea was first built, the Acropolis rock was visible in the central passage-way. 
Furthermore, the slope of the Acropolis rock here is ventle enough for the transit of pro- 
cessions and of animals destined for sacrifice, and for the passage of blocks of stones for 
building purposes, and heavy and bulky materials of all kinds.! A fairly even incline 
could have been obtained by filling the few holes in the Acropolis rock which occur here 
with damp earth, ramming and covering it with gravel. The rock-cuttings for the pre- 
Mnesiclean Propylaea, which lie near the westernmost of the five steps, were too high for 
animals to negotiate; here Mnesicles was obliged to construct a small ramp with retaining 


1 Four meters east of the east face of the stylobate of the east portico and almost on the axis of the 


central passage is a rock-cutting suitable for anchoring a tackle for hauling materials up the incline. The 


rock-cutting measures 0.13 m. * 0.16 m. 0.09 m. deep. 
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cheeks on either side, as will be seen by glancing at figures 3 and 4. With little doubt, 
it was soon discovered that heavy rains sent a stream of water, coming from the ger 
portions of the Acropolis, through the central passage of the Propylaea—streams for which 
even a covered rock-cut transverse drain (with inlets) about 0.80 m. wide and 0.30 m. deep, 
approximately 12m. east of the portico (Figs. 63, 66), proved insufficient, for we find that 
the stylobate of the east portico was made continuous at a fairly early date, thus effectually 
keeping water out of the central passage-way (Fig. 5). Other changes in the central 
passage of about this time were: 

1. A marble pavement, 0.11 m. thick, in the east portico; 

2. A rock-cut drain, 0.50m. wide and 0.30 m. deep, destined to carry away, under the 

new pavement, rain-water which banked up against the new section of stylobate; 
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Fig. 5. Idem: second period 


3. A stepped ramp leading down from the east portico (Fig. 5). The height of the 
steps was only half that of the five steps (destined for human beings) at either side 
of the ramp, and was, therefore, not too high for sacrificial animals. As the new 
ramp was somewhat higher than the first ramp, broader cheeks were required than 
before (Fig. 3, A, B and I). Although the dressing on the pavement at B and I, 
figure 3, is rough (probably a repair of late date), the vertical seratch on the 
second riser at A, and lining with the rough dressing at B, is exactly similar to the 
scratches on the building, which obviously belong to the first building period, such 
as the seratch lines under columns, for example. In this particular serateh at A 
we have a possible indication that the ramp was changed at a fairly early date. 

A study of the east side of the five entrances leading into the east portico of the 
Propylaea reveals the fact that all the entrances were closed by doors, or possibly grilles 
(see Fig. 3). In general, propylaea are entrances, and, as such, the proper places to 
cut off the circulation of people. The black Eleusinian sills are slightly raised, for the 
bottom of the doors to strike against (Figs. 3, 5); the pivot holes are cut in a surface which 
is lifted a few centimeters above the general pavement of the east portico, so that the 
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bottom of the doors would be sure to swing clear of the pavement (Fig. 5). These two 
features are usually employed in good Greek times for swinging doors. 

The cuttings for the bumpers seem to be of the best Greek workmanship, that is, of the 
time of Mnesicles. All the cuttings for the pivot and center bolt holes have been repaired 
in late times, as we should expect to find in the case of doors which have been in use for 
centuries. The cutting for the metal cireular track upon which the southern valve of the 
big central door ran is of fairly good workmanship: it may, or may not, date from the time 
of Mnesicles. 

The manner in which Mnesicles intended to close the big central passage-way alone 
presents difficulties. A study of figures 3 and 4 will show that no swinging door descending 
to the Acropolis rock could be opened, unless the lower part of the door had some special 
contrivance at the bottom, which could be dropped in place when the door was in a closed 
position,—an awkward arrangement. Possibly the door was of the port-cullis type, which 
does not swing; but then the cuttings for its bumpers must date from the time the circular 
track was installed. Mnesicles had a reputation for ingenuity. Perhaps his device for 
closing the opening did not stand the test of time successfully, and it was found necessary 
to put in a sill at the level of the black Eleusinian sills which we see today, so that the 
central passage-way might be closed with the usual type of swinging door (Fig. 5). 

Obviously the cutting for the circular track under the southern valve of the central door 
does not belong to the first door which closed the central opening, for originally there was 
no pavement in the central passage-way upon which the track could rest. This means 
that the track was installed when, or after, the pavement in the central passage-way was 
laid. The purpose of the track is clear,~a heavy swinging valve needs a wheel and track 
beneath it to prevent the valve from sagging and to relieve the strain upon the jambs. 

We must suppose that all five doors stood open upon days of important festivals and 
upon extraordinary occasions. One small door, however, would give better control for 
ordinary days,—fewer guards were required, there was greater certitude that the same 
number of persons passed out that entered, and, in case of rioting or surprise attacks of 
any kind, one small door was more quickly shut than five doors, some of which were far 
from small. As Pausanias’s visit seems to have taken place upon an ordinary day, it is 
thus probable that he found but one door open, and that that. door was a small one. 
Through which did he pass? There are three indications that he used the small northern door: 

1. After the Pinakotheke the next fixed point in Pausanias’s route is the statue of 
Athena Hygieia (Fig. 1, 5; Fig. 2, I, and Fig. 11). The base tor this Athena is iv sifw, and 
the inscription, cut upon it, an absolute identification. In between the Pinakotheke and the 
Athena, Pausanias mentions the following: a Hermes, the Graces, a Leaena, an Aphrodite, 
and a Diitrephes. The probable location of the first two in the western portion of the 
Propylaea has been discussed (p. 446). It is, therefore, natural to place the other three in 
the eastern portico, provided we can show that statues once stood there. As a matter of 
fact there are traces for pedestals at C and D, figure 3, and possibly the trace for another 
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at E. The traces, however, are quite different from those we have already noted in the 
western portion of the Propylaea (p. 446). The round base at © rested directly upon the 
unfinished surface of the pavement; the rectangular base at D was countersunk 0.025 m. 
below the unfinished surface of the pavement, and the workmanship of the sinkage is poor 
(the cutting also shows that the pedestal was not a solid block—its core was sheathed with 
some sort of stone); the pavement at E is so badly damaged that only a small part of the 
sinkage remains—it is countersunk 0.06 m. and is exceedingly roughly cut. The monuments 
at ©, D and E were well located, for they interfered as little as possible with the east and west 
circulation of the throngs of people which must have passed through the Propylaea upon 
festival days; monument C was placed so that the valve of the door next to it opened freely, 
and it also had the advantage of a plain marble wall for a background. As it is probable 
that all the monuments in the east portico were symmetrically placed, we may think of three 
additional monuments in the portico, their locations being H, FandG. There is a most uncertain 
weathering at H, so uncertain, in fact, that there is extreme doubt that a base ever stood 
over it. Furthermore, the cutting at E is so crude that it can be assigned to a date long after 
that of Pausanias: it hardly seems possible, therefore, that statues stood over H and E at 
the time of Pausanias’s visit. The possibilities of F and G alone remain to be discussed. 
The pavement at F is too badly destroyed to assert anything; the same reasons, however, 
for placing a statue at D apply equally well here. A good deal of the pavement at G is now 
hidden by a monument which is not in situ: although we cannot say definitely that 
a monument once stood here, yet the chances favor such a supposition, for, if C were found 
to be a suitable place for a monument in antiquity, position G was equally suitable. Thus, 
in the time of Pausanias, there is some ground to believe that monuments stood at C, D, F 
and G. How soon did monuments begin to be placed in the east portico of the Propylaea? 
The fact that we find only traces of monuments which were either placed directly upon the 
unfinished pavement or countersunk in the unfinished pavement does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that monuments may have been installed here soon after the building began to be 
used. There are numerous examples of both types of traces for pedestals in Greek buildings 
contemporary with the Propylaea. The statues of Diitrephes, Aphrodite and Leaena all 
commemorate events prior to 400 s.c.: for Diitrephes died about 409 n.c.; the dedicator of the 
Aphrodite fought in the battle of Marathon; while the statue of Leaena commemorated an 
event which occurred before 500 z.c. Thus these three statues, which Pausanias pre- 
sumably saw in the east portico, had stood there, in all likelihood, for many years. Now, 
we have seen, that, from actual traces of bases, or inferences therefrom, there are four good 
places for statues in the portico (Fig. 8, C, D, F and G). Fortunately the base of the 
Diitrephes is still preserved; it is now lying about 35m. west of the Parthenon. The base 
of the Aphrodite, although described by a number of modern writers, has not fared so well, 
for its present whereabouts is unknown.' As both these bases were rectangular, neither 
could have gone over the circular trace at C, figure 3. Therefore, the Diitrephes probably 


* Jane Harrison, Myth. and Mons. of Ancient Athens, p. 387. Also, I.@., 12, 607, 
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ae an for this trace of a pedestal is the nearest to the Athena Hygieia of all the traces 
yithin the portico, and the order of the Diitrephes a he one : s agree wl 
that in Pausanias’s description. The any? a 5 oe ree ce ae oe a 
is me yas a phes (of Pentelic marble) measures 
0.695 m. & 0.755 m. X 0.478 m. high and has the inscription on the short side. The top of 
ie block shows that the statue had a base, probably of bronze, which was set back on the 
front, sides and rear 0.01m. from the vertical faces of the base.t. There are uncertain 
ee cuttings in the top of the block, which may have been necessitated by the pro- 
truding portions of bronze required to re-enforee the junction between the feet and the 


Fig. 6. Rock-cut path leading from the northernmost intercolumniation of 
the east portico of the Propylaea toward the Erechtheum 


bronze base. As the rough sinking at D, figure 3, measures 0.675 m. x 0.795 m. & 0.025 m. 
deep, and consequently is too narrow for the inseribed base of the Diitrephes, if the base ever 
stood at D—certainly a possibility from the order in which Pausanias mentions the statues 
in this portion of his route—it must have been removed after Pausanias’s visit and replaced 
by some other base and statue. This is not an impossibility, if we remember the great 
number of statues which, after Pausanias’s day, were taken to Italy, Constantinople and 
other places, or which found their way into the melting pot during the late political 
disturbances. Let us, then, assume that the Diitrephes was standing at Don the; day 
Pausanias visited the Acropolis. The Aphrodite would then go at F and the Leaena at G, 


1 One would expect to have the set-back appear on all four sides. Fortunately enough of the traces 
of the set-back remain to make the above statement possible. 
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“near the Aphrodite,” as Pausanias says. This logical distribution of the statues brings 
Pausanias through the small north door. 

2. The second reason for supposing that Pausanias entered the east portico of the 
Propylaea through the small north door is the following: From the Athena Hygieia he goes 
almost due east as far as the east front of the Parthenon. If we follow his example, we 


Fig. 7. Rock-cutting, probably for the base of the Lemnian 
Athena. The columns belong to the east portico of the 
Propylaea 


encounter two fixed points in his route, namely, the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis and 
the statue of Ge (Fig. 1); we are thus certain of this portion of his route. When he leaves 
the Acropolis, he comes from the general direction of the Erechtheum, and in all likelihood 
he passes along a rock-cut path which, starting from the northernmost intercolumniation 
of the east portico of the Propylaea and, consequently, from the small north door as well, 
heads in the direction of the Erechtheum (Fig. 6). The last statue which he mentions 
before leaving the Acropolis is the famous Lemnian Athena. If he has already disposed of 
all the statues in the east portico of the Propylaea, as we believe he has, it is probable that 
the Athena stood just outside the portico and near the rock-cut path. And in fact we find 
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a suitable rock-cutting in just this position (Figs. 7, 6 


aa 2 and 63). If this be conceded, then 
Pausanias is 


on his way out of the Acropolis through the small north door of the east 
portico of the Propylaea. 

3. The third reason for believing that Pausanias passed through this particular door 
can be quickly set forth. The treads of the steps in front (to the weet) of the small door 
in question are much more worn by the passage of feet than in the case of any of the other 
doors (Fig. 8). Of course it is possible that in Christian and Turkish times the internal 
arrangements of the Propylaea were such as to force the circulation of pedestrians through 
this particular door. But it is tempting to believe that Pausanias and the thousands who 
visited the Acropolis in classic times are responsible for the largest portion of the wear 
upon the steps in front of the small north door. 


ay 


Fig. 8. Steps to the west of the north door leading into the east portico 
; of the Propylaea 


Before leaving the east portico, a word or two may be said about the character of the 
monuments which adorned it. Following Greek precedent, they would differ widely from 


one another in both subject and material—a variety which was firmly and pleasingly bound 
together in this case by the formal and vigorous architecture of the portico itself. Monu- 
ment ©, as its base was round, was undoubtedly some sort of small column supporting 
a votive offering. A bronze cock would be appropriate—a cock on a small column almost 
always accompanies Athena on Panathenaic amphorai, and, furthermore, the Acropolis was 
dedicated to Athena. D, the bronze Diitrephes, is, in all likelihood, represented on the vase 
shown in figure 9: a warrior is sinking backward, his legs pierced with arrows. The in- 
seription on the marble base tells us that Cresilas was the sculptor. Nothing is known 
about the Aphrodite at F except that it was of bronze, judging from the cuttings on the top 


of the base, and that the sculptor was ‘alamis according to the inscription on the base. 
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As for the Leaena at G, various ancient authors give us the following information: it was 
of bronze, and represented a lioness with its tongue cut out, to signify that Leaena, even 
in the agony of death, did not betray her associates: the sculptor was Amphicrates. As 
a large statue at G would be a hindrance to the passage of many people, it is possible that 
the representation of Leaena had the form of a small votive offering somewhat similar to 
that at C, figure 3 (see frontispiece). 

Pausanias’s next fixed point after that of the Athena Hygieia is the Sanctuary of the 
Brauronian Artemis (Fig. 1). Between the two he must have seen a variety of monuments. 
A few meters to the east of the Athena Hygieia he passed the altar used in connection with 
the worship of the goddess (Figs. 10 and 11). It is a typical altar, with a platform on the 
west side, so that the priest, while officiating, might 
face east. After the altar comes a great variety 
of rock-cuttings indicative of stelai, statues, comme- 
morative monuments, votive offerings, and the like 
(Fig. 12). The rock-cuttings are of the shallow variety 
used for heavy monuments of stone or of a com- 
bination of stone and bronze. We find here no deeply 
countersunk cuttings such as are required for wooden 
posts which cannot stand firmly without being 
well held in a socket. The ‘ Promachos” group, 
mentioned later on, will furnish good examples of 
the deep cuttings required for wooden posts. The 
cutting directly east of the altar of the Athena 
Hygieia (Fig. 10, L, and Fig. 12) is the only one of 
all the cuttings between the altar and the entrance 


Fig. 9. Diitrephes pierced with arrows: 


vase painting (J.G. Frazer, Pausanias’s to the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis to which 
Description of Greece, Vol. Il, Fig. 18) a statue can even tentatively be assigned. The 


cutting measures 0.82m. <x 0.77m. and is thus the 
right size to receive the base of the Diitrephes, which is 0.755 m. <x 0.695m. It must 
be admitted, however, that the cutting is too well made to suppose that after Pausaniags’s 
visit a Diitrephes in the east portico was removed to this new location east of the altar. 
There is some possibility that the Diitrephes stood over this rock-cutting from the 
beginning instead of in the east portico of the Propylaea; for the statue of the Athena 
Hygieia is hidden behind a column of the Propylaea to anyone who has not actually passed 
through the east portico, whereas the Diitrephes, if placed east of the altar, would be a con- 
Spicuous object from the colonnade of the Propylaea, and, therefore, would be likely to 
attract attention before the Athena did. The “pros” and “cons” for the location of the 
Diitrephes thus nicely balance each other. If we believe, however, that Pausanias did 
not “double back” in this description of the statues he saw, which seems likely, then 
the scales of the balance slightly favor the site in the Propylaea. 
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Fig. 12. Rock-cuttings for some of the monuments between the Propylaea 
« » "¢ vey . ‘ ] ; : 
and the entrance to the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis. The statue 
of Diitrephes possibly stood over one I i i oun 
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1 J ver the one in the immediate foreground 
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Il. Tum Sanorvary or tue Bravrontan ARTEMIS 


¥ Bele of the cuttings between the Propylaea and the entrance to the Sanctuary of the 
rauronian Artemis is a wall of rock for teas . : 
S 1S a we ormed artificially by cutting ‘ 5 < 
rock perpendicularly (Figs. 11, 12 : ; i : erat GABE ey tae 
larly Gigs. 11, 12 and 13). Its orientation is almost exactly that of the 


Propylaea, an indication that the date of the two is the same. Mnesicles undoubtedly 


desire at 6 “O10 RED ean ere & ef : 
ed that the approach to the Propylaea from the side of the Acropolis should be as 


lo ifie © Ve miles eye ete, , =A . . 
dignified and orderly as possible, especially as he was obliged to abandon his ambitious 


Fig. 13. Entrance to the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis and the wall 
of rock to the west of it 


wings to the north and south of the east portico of the Propylaea. The top of the arti- 
ficial wall of rock is dressed in a series of steps and originally carried an ashiar wall of 
poros stone, of which many of the blocks, about 0.53 m. thick, are still in situ at the 
western end of the wall. The wall is the northern boundary of the Sanctuary of the 
Brauronian Artemis (Figs. 1 and 10). The entrance to the Sanctuary is at the east end 
of the wall of rock, where we find an obvious rock-cut flight of steps, bordered by a row of 
stelai on its western side (Fig. 13). Advancing within the Sanctuary, we note, without too 
much difficulty, that it originally covered an area of considerable size, half rock-cut, half fill," 


1 Ancient Greek terraces on rocky slopes may be classified under three headings: 
I. Those that avoid all cutting of the rock by the use of a high retaining wall with an earth fill 
back of it. They are the cheapest. The wall is often utilized for defensive purposes on account 
of its height. Such terraces occur more frequently in early than in late times. (Continued on p. 460.) 
Bl 
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bordered on the east and south with stoa-like structures. The area extended on the 
west to a portion of the Mycenaean wall, here immensely thick (6 m.), which formed 
part of the western defences of the Acropolis (Fig. 10). If we follow the east stoa to 
its northern extremity, we find that we are standing directly between the Propylaea and 
the Parthenon (Fig. 1); that is, the stoa must have concealed a large part of the Par- 
thenon from those emerging from the east portico of the Propylaea. Strange to say, 
this is rather a new conception. 
To determine how much of the 
Parthenon the stoa hid, we shall 
be obliged to marshal all the 
literary and archaeological data 
possible, and then to re-enforce 


a 


A what we succeed in bringing to- 
OME 


gether with a careful study of 
both the rock-cuttings and the 
scanty architectural remains of 
the sanctuary. 


id py 


From inscriptions? it 1 
known that at least as early as 
346-345 x.c. there were two 
images of the goddess Artemis 


within the precinct,—an old stone 
idol, probably seated, and an 
upright statue in bronze (?) by 
Praxiteles. Were there two sepa- 
rate shrines in which these two 
statues were placed? Possibly. 


Pausanias mentions the statue by 


Praxiteles. But he is tantalizing 
in his silence about many features 


2 3 4 5 Cs 
2 = = } which are needed for a faithful 
lig. 14. Bronze copy of the Trojan Horse: restoration reconstruction of the SLC taa ye 


He also speaks of a bronze copy 
of the Trojan Horse, which, from his ambiguous wording, we may place either inside 
the precinct or immediately outside of it. Fortunately there are good reasons from 


II. Those that are half rock-eut and half fill; what is cut out of the rock is immediately thrown where 
the level is to be raised. This type of terrace requires a lower retaining wall than in the first type, 
and access to the terrace is easier for those coming up the slope, as less climbing has to be done. 

III. Those that are entirely rock-eut. They are rare on uccount of their expense, and usually narrow 
for the same reason. 
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a literary source for putting the horse in the precinct.’ ; thermore, two ot six i 
marble blocks which formed the base were ate ane a a ee : : ee 
ee 2 actualh he Sanctuary, although not 
in situ. Pausanias says that ‘“ Menestheus and Teucer are shown looking out from the inside 
of the horse; so also are the sons of Theseus.” Probably two heroes on each side ee 
peeping out of the horse. The top of the head of the horse must have reached to a height 
of about 5.75 m. above the base, judging from the distance between the front and rear hoe 
The horse was so large, that the men peeping out of it could be represented at natural size 


Fig. 15. Rock-cuttings for the north end of the east stoa of the Brauronian 
Artemis: A, cuttings for two stelai antedating the stoa 


(Fig. 14). These are scant data so far for a reconstruction of the Sanctuary of the Brau- 
ronian Artemis. 

Fortunately, a study of the rock-cuttings and the few architectural remains yields con- 
siderably more information, although at first glance this does not seem likely. Starting 
with the rock-cuttings at A, figure 10, we observe that three stelai were removed when 
the north wall of the east stoa was built (Fig. 15 shows at A two of the stelai). The rock- 
cuttings for the part of the precinet wall which ran from the northwest portion of the stoa 
to the entrance of the sanctuary also passed directly over a cutting for a stele (Fig. 10, B). 
Three to four meters south of A and B, figure 10, are rock-cuttings for a wall with quite 
4 different orientation from that of the east stoa. The deduction that there were at least 
two building periods over the area in question is clear. Further contirmation of different 
building periods is found south of the shallow rock-eut trench © (in which the west facade 


1 Jane Harrison, Myth. and Mons. of Ancient Athens, pp. 405-406. 
3l* 
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of the stoa was set), namely, at D, E, F, G, H, and I. The block of poros stone at D, 
figure 10 (also shown in Figs. 16 and 17) is still in situ. Its characteristics show that it 
faced an open area on the south, that the top of the block was raised 0.20m. above this 
open area, and that the south face projected 0.24 m. from the wall above. As trench C is 
continuous between A and E, the poros block must have formed part of the south wall of 
the building which had its north wall at A. Thus we have a building extending from A to 
D, which required the removal of at least three monuments as well as a wall of different 
orientation from its own when the building itself was erected. 

The edifice which stood over the rock-cutting at F and had the blocks of poros stone 
at G, H, and I as part of its construction, is quite a separate building from the one we 
have just discussed, and possibly antedates it, judging from the fact that it is built over 
no previous rock-cuttings. The dressing of the top surface of the block at G shows that 
half engaged columns with a wall between them rested on the blocks in question. The 
circular traces of the columns measure 0.69 m. in 
diameter, and the axial distance between columns 
may be calculated at 2.438 m. (Figs. 10, 17, and 18). 
Enough data remain to show that chamber FI, 
figure 10, had no door on its east, west or south 
sides. Therefore the door—we cannot imagine 
chamber FI without any door—must have been on 
the remaining side, namely, the north side. There 
is further proof of a door toward the north, in that 


we find the rock-cutting at F considerably wider 


Fig. 16. Poros block at D, figure 10: iso- 
metric drawing 


than that at G. This is as it should be, for the 
usual Greek practice requires that a door should 
have a sill wide enough to project somewhat both outside and inside. In fact, if we suppose 
a projecting course of 0.24 m. (like the projecting base at D) along the base of the wall on 


its north side, and sufficient projection on the inside—say 0.15 m. as a minimum—to allow 
a secure arrangement for the pivots of the door, we obtain a total width which will fit 
the existing rock-cutting beneath. There is, furthermore, a finer dressing of the rock for 
this sill than for the blocks to the east of it—sills must be particularly well bedded on 
account of their greater length than that of ordinary wall blocks and also on aceount of the 
concentrated loading upon their ends coming from the jambs (Fig. 10, F). 

The dressing on the top of the stylobate at H indicates that there was here an open 
colonnade—the stylobate is well finished from front to back. The axial distance between 
the columns can be calculated at about 2.235m. (Fig. 18). This axial unit is 0.203 m. 
less than that at G, but both aesthetically and constructively this difference is desirable. 
The smaller axial unit is employed for an open colonnade and where the dark shadows 
between the columns make the columns themselves look slimmer than they really are. 
The greater axial unit oceurs where the wall between the columns helps the columns to 
support the cornice and where there is but little shadow in the intercolumniations. For 
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these reasons the free standing columns can be advantageously space rarer tog : 
than the engaged columns. The circular trace Hee na a eage tne 
0.345 m. in radius: this gives a diameter of 0.69 m., the same as ee re cae 

9m., the same as that at G, and establishes 
the fact that the two orders at H and G were identical (except that one order was 
engaged and the other was not). There is a further indication that the orders were the 
SUNS for the buildings on the east and south of the sanctuary were the same in width, 
as will be shown later on (see Fig. 20)—the same width is an indication that the facades 
were the same in height. The order was Doric. For, if we suppose the lower diameter 


Fig. 17. Stylobate blocks and rear wall (the lower portion rock-cut for 
almost its entire length) of buildings along the east side of the Sanctuary 
of the Brauronian Artemis 


of the column to be 0.69 m., that is, equal to the diameter of the trace of the column on 
the stylobate, the intercolumniation, with an axial distance of 2.235 m., becomes a little less 
than 214 diameters—a wide intercolumniation even for the Doric order, but a possible 
intercolumniation. If, on the other hand, the order be Ionic with a base measuring 
0.69m. over all, the lower diameter of the column becomes about 0.46m., the inter- 
columniation about 37/, diameters (that of the Nike Temple is 2 diameters), and the height 
of the column about 3.54m. (0.46 m. less than that of the Nike Temple). These are 
quite impossible proportions for our building. In the case of the Dorie order, a wide 
intercolumniation of 244 diameters means that there were two triglyphs between the 
columns, like the arrangement of triglyphs 
The building will be shown later on to date from the fifth century z.c. Using fifth century 


over the central openings of the Propylaea. 
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proporions, the various heights connected with our Dorie order may be calculated 
as follows: 


Stylobate, from the actual remains 0.38 m. 
Column, 5.78 diameters high SS) 
Cornice, 1.45 
Total height of order _ 5.82 m 
From top of cornice to top of ridge-pole, 1:4 slope 0.95 
Total height above rock-cutting under stylobate GO. nas 
Level above sea of rock-cutting under stylobate 148.93 
Level of top of ridge-pole 155.70 m. 
155,70 
| = 
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Fig. 19. Elevation at “G,” figure 10: restoration 


Using these dimensions, the restored elevation at G, figure 10, becomes as represented in 
figure 19. 

Buildings AD and FI, figure 10, although separate, had many features in common. 
Block D and stylobate G are both of poros stone, and the top of block D lies in the same 
plane with that of the stylobate G. The rock-cuttings for the west portions of both build- 
ings have the same orientation and practically line with each other, the only difference 
being that the width of the rock-cutting for building AD is 0.12m. wider and 0.04 m. 
lower—small differences and easily accounted for, if we remember that the two buildings 
were probably of different date. The walls of the two buildings have the same thickness. 
It is likely that building FI had a projecting base on its north side, like that which building 
AD had on its south side, as we have already noted. The west stylobates of the two 
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buildings were physically united by a sill, as the rock-cutting between the buildings, at E, 
shows: the top of this sill probably lined with the rabbet of block D (see figure 16), 
to allow rain-water falling in the uncovered area between the two buildings to escape 
freely into the central court. There are two additional features which indicate that 
building AD was carefully designed to harmonize with building FlH—there was a 
solid angle at the northwest corner of AD similar to the solid portion at the north- 
west corner of building FI, and the axial unit of the columns for building AD was the same 
as the axial unit of those at H: these two features will be explained in some detail later on. 

We are now ready to attempt restorations of the Sanctuary in both periods. 

First, or Cimonean, period (Figs. 20 and 21): Wall K, figure 10, was probably cut, as 
we have seen, at the time of the erection of the Mnesiclean Propylaea. It is likely, there- 
fore, that before Mnesicles’ time there was some such wall as A, figure 20, which is 
parallel to the risers of the steps leading into the Sanctuary. There is a rock-cutting 
about 3m. southwest of 81, figure 10, which has the same orientation as that of wall A, 
figure 20. It is a rougher cutting than those near it, which have the orientation of Mne- 
sicles’ rock-cut wall and are, consequently, either contemporary with, or later than, his wall. 
The cutting in question was, perhaps, made for the base of a monument which stood in 
front of wall A (Fig. 20) and which had the same orientation as that of the wall. All traces 
of wall A itself were obliterated by Mnesicles.1. The rock-cut steps of the entrance to the 
Sanctuary seem to have been in use during both periods. East of the rock-cut steps we 
have already noted the rock-euttings for wall B, figure 20. The north boundary of the 
Sanctuary is thus complete. Let us turn to the south boundary. We will begin with the 
only architectural remains of this period which we have not so far discussed, namely, the 
start of a wall at J, figure 10. This is none other than the beginning of the west wall of 
stoa EK, figure 20. It is almost parallel to the east face of the Mycenaean wall on the west 
side of the Sanctuary, and not exactly perpendicular to the outside of the south wall of 
the Acropolis. A further important feature about the west wall of stoa E is that it is 
solidly bonded into the south wall of the Acropolis, which, at this point, was built by 
Cimon (see Fig. 10, J). Stoa and wall are of the same date—about the middle of the 
fifth century n.c. The blocks at J (Fig. 10) tell us, also, another important fact, namely, 
the width of stoa KE, figure 20. For, if wall IH, figure 20, be continued westward to L, 
then the stoa at LJ will be the same width as stoa C; the foundations at M, figure 10, 
will be, by position and direction, suitable for the southeast corner of the south stoa; and 
the roofing of C and E becomes a simple matter. Furthermore, proper defence of the 
south Acropolis wall required that the south stoa be kept back from the south face of the 
Acropolis wall. Note that the rear wall of the Chalkotheke (which touches our stoa and 
which, furthermore, only leans against the Acropolis wall, see Fig. 1) and that of our stoa 
formed, together, a long stretch of Acropolis wall which might occasionally have to be 
defended. This stretch of wall need not have been either high or thick, as the Acropolis 


‘ It is also possible that the cutting gives the position and direction of wall A itself. 
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rock here falls away precipitously forming a natural defence. Hence the necessity of 
some sort of “chemin de ronde,” with a minimum width for soldiers to pass each other, 
plus a parapet. On the west side of the Sanctuary rose the Mycenaean wall, already 
referred to, which was no less than 6m. thick. It reached at least as high as the cornice 
of the south wing of Mnesicles’ Propylaea, for the cornice of that wing was cut at an angle 
to fit against the Mycenaean wall. The Acropolis rock west of this Mycenaean wall has 
a comparatively gentle slope, which necessitated a good defensive wall at this point. 
A glance at figure 10 will show that the different defensive possibilities along the south 
and west of the southwest portion of the Acropolis were fully appreciated in Mycenaean 
times; and the Greeks of the time of Pericles must have also seen the same possibilities: 
for the Mycenaean wall toward the west was much thicker than that along the south. The 
wall along the south, therefore, was probably less high than that along the west in both 
Mycenaean and classical times. On the east side of the Sanctuary there seems to be 


Fig. 21. Pre-Mnesiclean stoa along the south side of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis: restored 
to} to) yy. 
perspective view 


no reason for not continuing the east wall of building C, figure 20, northward until it 
meets wall B. We must consider one more feature before attempting a restoration of the 
precinct. We have already spoken of the inscriptions of 346-345 ».c., which prove that 
at that time two images of Artemis were objects of veneration within the Sanctuary. As 
the religion of the Greeks was conservative—like all religions—it is highly probable that 
there were two cult statues at the time of Mnesicles. Two separate shrines would be 
appropriate for the two statues. (If we could have gazed upon the Sanctuary just after 
the sack of the Acropolis by the Persians, we would probably have seen, somewhere within 
the precinct, the ruins of an archaic temple of Artemis, facing east, no traces of which 
exist today.) The above, then, are the various elements we must endeavour to incorporate 
in our restoration of the first period (Figs. 20 and 21). Note that stoa KE, figure 20, has 
the same width as that of the projecting wing ©, and that there is room south of the stoa 
to man the Acropolis wall. Stoa E is suitable for the location of cult offerings which 
needed protection from the sun or rain. The projecting wings © and D may have housed 
the two cult statues (see p. 520). The reason for isolating the building from the Mycenaean 
wall on the west, instead of building it against the wall, was, doubtless, to allow soldiers, 
with their various fighting materials, easy access to this important defensive wall. 
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¢, 22. Plan of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis at about the time of the erection of the Mnesiclean Propylaea: restoration 
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Second, or Mnesiclean, period (Fig. 22): The removal of wall A to A’ decreased the size 
of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis without interfering with proper access for 
military purposes to the large Mycenaean defensive wall along the western boundary of 
the Sanctuary. To compensate for the lost area, it seems likely that the Sanctuary was 
increased by an area at B. That the area B was intended to be greater is, perhaps, 
indicated by the line C—a trace actually cut in the Acropolis rock and lying in the 
prolongation of the north face of wall A’: if © were the boundary line of the Sanctuary, 
the additional area would be more equal to the lost area north of A’. There seems to 
have been a change of plan which may be explained as follows. If, by the time of 
Mnesicles, stoa E had become overcrowded with votive offerings, due to increased wealth 
and inereased population after the Persian wars, we may suppose that a compromise was 
reached whereby less land was given at CB in exchange for a new stoa at F, destined to 
accommodate the great number of new votive offerings. Turning our attention to stoa F, 
we may draw three conclusions, as follows: 


1. The wall at G, for which the rock-cut traces are certain, shows that stoa F had 
a solid end at B, like that at H, for wall G could not be properly received against 
stoa F if the northwest angle of the latter consisted of an anta only: 


2. As a corollary to conclusion number one, we may place a similar solid end at I; 


3. As the distance between the two solid ends can be exactly filled with a colonnade 
whose axial unit is the same as that of stoa E, and as stoa F had many features 
in common with structure D and consequently with stoa E, as already explained, 
we may restore stoa F as an open stoa with an order like that of stoa E. 


It has been necessary to study the architectural remains of the Sanctuary of the Brau- 
ronian Artemis in some detail for three reasons: 
1. Stoa F, figure 22, was visible from the Entrance Court of the Acropolis. If we would 
know what in this direction greeted the eye of the ancient Greek as he entered the 
Acropolis, we must needs establish the architectural elements of the stoa; 
2. As part of stoa F lay directly between the Propylaea and the Parthenon, the height 
of its ridge-pole had to be determined to know how much of the Parthenon was 
hidden by the stoa; 


3. Pausanias tells us that the crest of the Athena “ Promachos” and the head of her 
spear were visible to sailors as they came from Sunium to Piraeus. When we stand 
on the site of the “ Promachos” we can see the Aegean Sea in a southwesterly 
direction, the sight line passing directly over the terrace of. the Sanctuary of the 
Brauronian Artemis (Figs. 1 and 48). Therefore, if the crest and the spear-head of the 
* Promachos” were visible from the sea, they must have been at a higher level than 
the ridge-pole of stoa E, figure 22, a faet which will be proved when the Group of 
the “Promachos” is considered. The sight line in question will give us a fairly 
accurate idea of the total height of the “ Promachos” and her pedestal (Fig. 49). 
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Pausanias now leaves the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis and proceeds eastward 
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ulong the Processional Way, mentioning monuments and statues as he goes (Fig. 1). The 
location of these monuments is uncertain until we come to that of the Goddess Ge 
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Fig. 23. Inscription of Ge 


her. Her inscription is cut in the rock of the Acropolis, thus making the location absolutely 
assured (Fig. 23). Let us, too, take the route between the Sanctuary of the Brauronian 
Artemis and the statue of Ge. As we leave the entrance to the Sanctuary we note that the 
Processional Way, where unusually steep, is provided with a series of approximately 
parallel grooves, 0.06 m. to 0.14m. on centers, running across the direction of the Pro- 
cessional Way. They are intended to provide good footing. They start at the Propylaez 
and can be followed for a distance of about 25m. beyond the entrance to the Sanctuary 
of the Brauronian Artemis. There they suddenly turn to the right, that is, to the south, 
through an angle of about 90° (Figs. 24 and 52). In an easterly direction from the turning 
point the Acropolis rock has no more grooves whatever, although this portion of the Aecro- 
polis rock is as steep as those we have just traversed. Clearly the circulation over the 
Processional Way turned at this point to the south. Let us follow the grooves. We may 


discover the reason for this sudden turn. 
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As we advance southward, we find that the grooves lead to a series of small rock-cut 
platforms (Figs. 25 and 52). Passing over these for the time being without esis we 
come to a large terrace or court (Fig. 1, 7), partly rock-cut and partly fill, just as in the 
case of the terrace of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis. A high flight of rock-cut 
steps on the side toward the Parthenon indicates how much rock-cutting—a laborious and 
expensive kind of work—had to be done (Fig. 26). The steps are parallel to the west fagade 
of the Parthenon, and are cut with a vertical curvature similar to that of the Parthenon 
steps. As a person standing in the court sees the rock-cut steps projected against the 
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Fig. 24. Rock-cut grooves for good footing at 26, figure 1: their change in 
direction shows that the Processional Way turned toward the court in front 
of the west facade of the Parthenon 


steps of the Parthenon, it follows that the architeet who designed the rock-cut steps felt 
the necessity of harmonizing them with the steps of the Parthenon. The rock-cut steps 
originally went as far as the Acropolis wall on the south, as is proved by a foundation wall 
Which continues the line of the steps southward as far as the Acropolis wall. As this 
foundation wall was partly built of stylobate blocks of the Old Temple of Athena taken 
from beneath the Porch of the Maidens, we are led to believe that the foundation and the 
steps it supported were laid a few years after the Porch of the Maidens was started— 
410 nc. seems a justifiable approximate date for the roek-eut steps.” The steps led to the 
platform upon which the Parthenon stood: but, on the axis of the Parthenon, where the 


* Kavvadias and Kawerau, “Ht ‘Avacxagy ris ‘Axoondlews, Hive Z 78 and pp. 124, 126. 
> Iwavvadias and Kawerau, ‘H Avacxaph tis ‘Axoondhews, p. 126. 
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ig. 25. Rock-cut platforms viewed from the north for the small propylon 
leading into the court in front of the west fagade of the Parthenon 


Fie. 26. Rock-eut steps in front of the west facade of the Parthenon 
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rock-cut steps which we see today reach their highest level, the seven upper steps were 
built of poros stone—there are rock-cuttings for the foundation of these poros stone steps. 
From this highest level the Acropolis rock falls away to right and left, and, where the 
rock was lacking, the steps were made of poros stone. There are many cuttings in the 
rock-eut steps for small stelai. They must be looked upon as an accumulation of centuries. 
On the south side of the court stood the Chalkotheke, a “place of deposit for bronzes” 
(Fig. 1, 8)—a large building with a portico toward the court (Fig. 27). The Chalkotheke 
made a considerable angle with the rock-cut steps in front of the Parthenon, because 


Fig. 27. Rock-cutting for the stylobate of the portico of the Chalkotheke, 
on the south side of the court in front of the west facade of the Parthenon 


the Chalkotheke was built parallel to the Acropolis wall back of. it (Fig. 1)c-> As the 
Chalkotheke was built up against the Acropolis wall, not bonded to it, it follows that the 
Chalkotheke was erected after the time of Cimon. The date of the Chalkotheke may be 
precised even more closely, for its northeast corner was built over the roek-cut steps 
in front of the Parthenon: the Chalkotheke was, then, probably built a few years after 
the steps were cut. We may, therefore, assign to it an approximate date of 400 n.c. On 
the west, the court extended as far as the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis: what was 
cut out of the Acropolis rock to form the long flight of steps in front of the Parthenon was 
utilized, without doubt, as a filling against the east wall of the east stoa of the S 


anctuary. 
To determine the nature of the northern boundary of the court 1 


resents more difficulties 
than we have encountered on the other three sides. We must make a patient study of 
rock-cuttings. A convenient place at which to begin is the northern end of the rock-eut 
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steps in front of the Parthenon. At A, figure 28, we find a dressing of the Acropolis rock 
ang a es of poros stone, inserted in a hole of the Acropolis rock, upon which rested the 
foundation blocks (about 0.80 m. wide) of a wall. Following the wall westward, we 
encounter, first, two stele cuttings, B and ©, on the south side of the wall and 
parallel to the wall, then a series of stele cuttings, D, seven of which run at exactly 
right angles to the wall, while one, at T, is parallel to the wall and in line with 
the stele cuttings B and C (Fig. 29). To the west of the stele cuttings at D is the series 
of small rock-cut platforms over which we passed when first entering the court (Fig. 25). 
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Fig. 28. Plan of rock-cuttings on the northern side of the court in front of the west facade 
of the Parthenon 


It is apparent that the stelai at D indicate a wall, or raised platform—for the time 
being we shall assume a wall—running at right angles to the first wall. The two eastern 
stelai of the group of seven parallel stelai at D were evidently put in place after the row 
composed of the other five stelai was complete. Therefore the wall parallel to the direction 
of the seven stelai was located to the west of the stelai. The width of the foundation 
blocks of this wall is given by two rock-cuttings to the west of the five stelai (O is one 
of these; the cutting north of it, the other),—the width of the foundation was about 
0.80m. The stele cutting at T, running east and west, clearly indicates the interior 
angle between the two walls. The wall parallel to the stelai at D certainly ran south as far 
as the southern face of the southernmost stele; but we have here no indication of how 
much farther south the wall ran. If, however, we stand over the southernmost stele cutting 


and turn to the west, we observe that the rock-cut platform at E is terminated on the south 
32 
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by the rock-cutting F, that the south end of the block of poros stone at G (inserted in a 
hole of the Acropolis rock to make the level of platform E continuous) lines with cutting F’, 
and that the line FG is perpendicular to the stelai at D. We have only to prolong line FG 
eastward to obtain the southern extremity of the wall west of the stelai at D. In a some- 
what similar way the wall which bordered the west side of the small rock-cut platforms is 
determined by rock-cuttings H and I. On the north side of the small rock-cut platforms 
are cuttings J and K, which can only 
be interpreted as cuttings suitable for 
steps to overcome a difference of level 
of 0.74 m. between T and J. To return 
to wall AT for a moment: If we follow 
it westward from the series of small 
rock-cut platforms until it encounters 
the rear wall of the Stoa of Artemis 
at L, we find that the Acropolis rock 
is dressed from [ to L, and that there 
is a rock-cutting at M, with the same 
orientation as that of the wall, and in 
which a monument probably stood, 
with the wall at its back. From the 
above it follows that an important 
monument stood over the series of small 
rock-cut platforms. Its nature is in- 
dicated by the turning of the grooves 
at N—thousands of people were passing 
through some sort of gate or small 
propylon in wall AL on their way into 
the court in front of the west facade 
of the Parthenon. Figure 1 shows that 


the small propylon was visible from 
the Entrance Court of the Acropolis, 


Fig. 29. Rock-euttings, viewed from the north, for stelai 
along the east side of the small propylon leading into and that it and the wall in whieh it 
the court in front of the west facade of the Parthenon 


was located partially concealed the 
Parthenon from people coming up the 
Processional Way. If we are to have some idea of how much of the Parthenon the small 
propylon hid, we are called upon to attempt a restoration of it. 

The series of platforms on which the small propylon stood measures, over all, 8 m. east 
and west by 6.75 m. north and south (including the cuttings for the steps on the north). 
Comparing other small propylaea of about the same date and, especially, of about the 
same width with our propylon, we conclude that ours had three openings and was probably 
of the Dorie order. For instances, the width of the propylon at Sunium was 8 m.: that of 
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ue pa of Aphaia on the Island of Aegina was 7.50 m.;! both had two Dorie columns 
in antis, with the central passage-way considerably wider than the two side passage-ways; 
both probably had pediments. If the main propylaea for the entire Acropolis required 
five passage-ways, we would expect to find three passage-ways in the propylon which led 
into the court in front of the west facade of the most important building on the Acropolis. 
ee Ove; the type of Dorie propylon with three passage-ways is usual for small propylaea 
in the days of Pericles. Let us see if this type can be made to fit our rock-cuttings. The 
steps from J to K, extending across the whole facade, may very well indicate columns on the 
northern side of the small propylon. The difference in level between J and the level inside 
the court is 0.74 m., a drop of three steps, with risers of 0.247 m.; K is a step and a half 
below the level of the court: the difference in 


level between J and K is due to the natural a 
ae e | a . : . ab 
slope of the Acropolis rock, which pitches " 


downward from K to J. If we follow classical = 


precedent, we should have within the small 
propylon a eross wall pierced with three 

openings and closed either with doors or 
erilles: the rock is suitably dressed in two j - 
places for such a cross wall; either from 0, © 
figure 28, westward as far as wall HI, or 

from V eastward as far as the stelai at D. 

We should like to see the rear fagade exactly ML ae a 


like the front fagade, except for one step 
Fig. 30. Plan of the small propylon leading into 


‘ the court in front of the west facade of the 
toward the north (Fig. 30). Such an arrange- Parthenon: normal restoration 


toward the court instead of three or four 


ment would bring a column at P, figure 28; 

but, unfortunately, the rock there has been left so uneven that no good builder would believe 
the foundation suitable for a stone column carrying a stone cornice and pediment. We 
would expect to find good rock-cuttings for the whole stylobate under the columns. ‘Two 
possible solutions of the difficulty are presented (Figs. 31 and 32). In the first solution 
(Fig. 31) the plan is the same as that of the typical propylaea (Fig. 30), except that the 
two rear columns are omitted. The side walls which project southward from the cross 
wall are here supposed to support a projecting wooden roof in line with the main roof. 
In the second solution (Fig. 32), the cross wall has been supplanted by a colonnade exactly 
like that of the north facade, and, south of the eolonnade, there is nothing more than 
a projecting marble platform. We shall try to decide later on which of the two plans is 
to be preferred. There is no difficulty in restoring the fagade of the typical propylon of 


the Periclean Age (Fig. 33). 


1 Additional examples are found at Olympia, Eleusis, Delos, and many other places in Greece proper. 


They also occur in Asia Minor, Magna Graecia and northern Africa. 
32* 
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But there is some doubt that the propylon was of the classical type, for there is another 
variety found in Greece, but only in Roman times, which fulfils the conditions just as 
well. We refer to the type of the small inner propylon at Eleusis, which has three openings, 
like our small propylon at Athens. In another way, too, the cases are similar, for the 
main propylaea at both Eleusis and Athens have five openings. Undoubtedly the small 
propylon at Eleusis had a prototype, but, whether or not that prototype was our small 
propylon on the Acropolis at Athens, we have no means of saying; on account of the 
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Fig. 31. Idem: first alternative Fig. 32. Idem: second alternative 
restoration restoration 


remote possibility, however, we submit to the reader a sketch plan and elevation, showing 
our propylon restored in the manner of the Eleusinian type (Fig. 34), so that he may form 
his own judgment. 

Were there doors (or grilles) in our small propylon? The platform around the Parthenon 
does not seem to have had an enclosure at the east. Why, then, keep people out of the 
court at the west if they could enter by going around by the east? If this be true, the 
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Fig. 33, Elevation of the small propylon leading into the court in front of the west facade of the 
Parthenon: restoration 
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small propylon becomes simply a glorified entrance. 


The scheme represented in figure 32, 
which has no doors 


, becomes just as possible as the scheme represented in figure 31, in 
which doors are provided. The former scheme is perhaps preferable to the latter. To 
choose between the classical and Eleusinian types on the evidence of the rock-cuttings is 
more difficult, as the evidence is so evenly balanced; but, as the classic type is more in 
keeping with the severe character of the Parthenon, the chances, we believe, are in favor 
of the classic propylon (see frontispiece). 


Both types of propylaea would conceal 


.) 
3] 


the Parthenon to about the same degree 
from people in the Entrance Court. 


- 


To return for a moment to figure 28. 
There are many rock-cuttings at Q for vo- 
tive offerings and monuments of various 
kinds. If it be granted that a propylon 
protruded into the court, there is a plau- 
sible explanation for these rock-cuttings 
They lie in the dead space between the 
propylon and the rock-cut flight of stairs 
—they are out of the line of general cir- 
culation. As there are no other cuttings 


in the platform of the court for votive 


offerings—of course there may have been 
many monuments in the western half of 
the court, where the platform was a tlle 
—the cuttings at Q assume a special ° ! 


importance. We shall refer to them 
Fig. 34. Plan and elevation of the small propylon lead- 


; : , ing into the court in front of the west facade of the 
There are six features which testify Parthenon: restoration in the manner of the small inner 


to the importance of the court in front propylon at Eleusis 
of the west facade of the Parthenon: 


later on. 


1. We have seen that the grooves for good footing on the Processional Way turn south- 
ward toward the court (Fig. 28, N). This indicates that ceremonial trains, such 
as the Panathenaic, headed at the turning for the court; 


bo 


A special propylon of no mean proportions marked the entrance into the court; 

3. The court itself was spacious, especially in its original form, when the flight of steps 
in front of the Parthenon extended to the southern wall of the Acropolis, and when 
there was no Chalkotheke (see Fig. 1); 

4. The spacious court required an enormous amount of expensive rock-cutting; 

5. As time went on, many stelai were placed on the rock-cut flight of steps in front of 


the Parthenon; 
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6. The west facade of the Parthenon was ornamented with just as much sculpture as 
the east fagade—one facade was considered as important as the other. If there had 
been no court, the expensive sculptures of the western pediment could not have 
been well seen and, consequently, would probably have been omitted. 

For these six reasons, therefore, the court must be considered an essential element in the 
design of the Parthenon. 

The court in front of the west facade of the Parthenon would hardly be made so 
important, as indicated in the last paragraph, without reason. We have seen that the 
grooves of the Processional Way turn into the court, indicating that important processions 
passed through the court; and we arrive at the same conclusion if we study the cuttings 
for the stelai and votive monuments along the Processional Way. They are found in great 
numbers along the south side of the Processional Way as far as the small propylon, but 
no farther: and they begin again immediately after traversing the small propylon, this time 
between the open space of the court and the north wall of the court (Fig. 28, D, T, C, B, 
S, and Q). Once in the spacious court, the Panathenaic procession—it we suppose the most 
important religious procession in Athens to be approaching the Parthenon—may have 
manoeuvred so that half the procession could proceed along the north side of the Parthenon 
and the other half along the south side, just as the Panathenaic marble frieze of the 
Parthenon does, to meet, finally, before the main entrance of the temple at the east. The 
sacrificial animals, however, could not follow this route, as the rock-cut steps between 
the court and the west fagade of the Parthenon were too numerous and too steep for the 
passage of such animals. They, doubtless, did not pass through the small propylon, 
but kept straight on in an easterly direction from the point where the Processional Way 
turns into the court (Fig. 28, N). The western part of this route for animals is marked 
by a series of regular depressions in the Acropolis rock, which suit the gait of large animals, 
such as oxen, for example (Fig. 28). The eastern part of their route is less steep and so 
did not there require special footing for animals. Furthermore, the route from N eastward 
passed between two high walls, which were fairly near together, as we shall see later on. 
Under such a condition this part of the route could never have been made attractive—it was 
more or less a service road. A preliminary manceuvre, then. took place outside the propylon 
—the pedestrians in the procession turned south through the propylon, while the sacrificial 
animals were led off toward the east, in the direction of the great altar of Athena (Fig. 1). 

The Acropolis rock fell away so rapidly at the northwest corner of the Parthenon, 
that here the terrace upon which the temple stood was wholly artificial, and, consequently, 
had to be sustained on its north side by a retaining wall. The latter was none other than the 
prolongation of the wall along the north side of the court to the west of the Parthenon. 
The wall can be traced by its rock-cuttings eastward to a point about north of the fifth 
column of the Parthenon, counting from the northeast corner of the temple; here the level 
of the Acropolis rock rises to the level of the terrace and makes a retaining wall farther 
east unnecessary. One of the rock-cuttings for the retaining wall, which can be easily 
located, occurs south of the inscription of Ge; the axis of the wall is 1.80m. from ine 
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center of the inscription, and the dressing of the Acropolis rock shows that the bottom 
course of the wall was about 0.80 m. thick—a thickness similar to that of the bottom course 
of the same wall (already noted) on the north side of the court. It is doubtful if the 
terrace of the temple had a parapet, as the retaining wall averaged only 1.88m. in height 
and thus presented little danger if a person were to fall over the otees The level of the 
terrace at the northwest corner of the Parthenon is 3.77 m. above the level of the court on 
the west, and, as this is a good height for a precinct wall, the top of the wall on the north 
side of the court probably had the same level as that of the terrace platform: the broad 
flight of steps to the west of the Parthenon could then be received against the precinct 


Fig. 35. Panathenaic frieze as seen from the terrace of the Parthenon 


wall in a simple and logical manner (Fig. 66). But by far the most interesting feature 
about the retaining wall is that it was made parallel to the south side of the Old Temple 
of Athena, and not parallel to the north flank of the Parthenon (Fig. 1). There was a good 
reason for this, as we shall see later on. 

The bottom of the marble Panathenaic frieze is considerably raised above the bottom 
of the main architrave of the temple. Asa result, this important decorative element could 
be seen only in perspective, the best angle for viewing it making as much as 45° with the 
horizon. In fact, the frieze could be seen well only from the platform which surrounded 
the temple (Figs. 1 and 35), and not at all from the peristyle of the temple. This 
emphasises the importance of the terrace upon which the Parthenon was built—it clearly 
indicates where crowds of people were expected to gather. The many statues which once 


probably decorated the four terraces about the Parthenon have left no rock-cut traces, as 
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all the terraces were artificially made (except at the northeast corner of the temple, where 
the Acropolis rock rises to the level of the platform upon which the temple rests, and where 
we do find numerous rock-cuttings for various kinds of monuments). However, we have 
a good indication that there were monuments on all the terraces, for there are traces for 
pedestals on the tread of the middle step of the temple in front of many of the columns 
and on all sides of the temple, except the east side where the tread has been too badly 
worn to make any assertion. The terrace on the south was extended to the Acropolis wall 
by means of a high and expensive retaining wall and an immense amount of fill. The north 
facade was to have as much “elbow room” as the south facade, for Pericles and his ad- 
visers certainly intended to take down the Old Temple of Athena when the Erechtheum 
was built, as will be shown later on,—the observer was to be able to back away from the 
Parthenon as far as the Erechtheum. At the east, too, there was .as much open space as at 
the west. Evidently, the Parthenon, with its elaborate and beautiful sculptures on all four 
fagades, with ample room on every side, was designed to be a complete architectural jewel 
a glorious national shrine, more imposing than anything of its kind erected up to that 


time, and a monument to inspire future generations with an idea of true beauty. It was 
rightly classed among the wonders of the world. 

Pausanias does not definitely state that he entered the court in front of the west facade 
of the Parthenon. But he mentions so many statues and votive offerings between the 
Trojan Horse and the Ge—undoubtedly those he describes being only a portion of what 
he actually saw—that some of the statues he describes may well have stood in the court, 
where they would be entirely appropriate. Indeed, it is probable that he actually passed 
into the court, mounted the flight of rock-eut steps near its northern extremity and pro- 
ceeded to the east front of the Parthenon along the northern part of the temple platform. 
Objection to this route may be raised, because Pausanias would have to look down upon 
the statue and inscription of Ge (Figs. 1 and 23): this is not too serious an objection, 
however, when we note that the Acropolis rock at the Ge is only 1.38m. below the plat- 
form of the Parthenon, and that the inscription is turned at an angle of about 45° to the 
temple terrace and therefore would not have to be read absolutely upside down. Pausanias 
makes no mention of the inscription, although it must have been there in his day, as the 
letters date from about Hadrian’s time. Thus Pausanias does not seem to have taken the 
route over which we believe that the sacrificial animals were led, the route which started 
vastward at N, figure 28; as we have said, there are no cuttings for monuments along it 
until the Ge is reached. On the other hand, we have seen that there were a quantity of 
pakeae® at Q, figure 28, inside the court, between the small propylon and the broad flheht 
of rock-cut steps. We eannot say how many monuments, if any, stood on the terrace to 
the east of Q, for, as previously pointed out, the terrace there is artificial (except for its 
eastern end, where various cuttings do occur). But votive monuments are certainly better 
displayed upon a large raised platform than along a narrow inclined way between high 
walls. And certainly it was more dignified for the Panathenaie procession to advance 
along the raised temple platform than to walk through what was hardly more than a tunnel 
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—more inspiring for both participants and spectators. 
as it passes between the many votive monument 
ground: and, if by chance members of the 
saw themselves carved in marble in the 

Panathenaic frieze 


We can almost see the procession 
8, with the majestic Parthenon for a back- 
procession glanced upward at the temple, they 


a beautiful and per- 
manent reminder of the importance of 
their mission in life (Fig. 35). 

None of the many statues and monu- 
ments which Pausanias saw between the 
Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis and 
the Statue of Ge can be definitely located. 
Tentative positions may, however, be 


assigned to three. After speaking of the 
bronze copy of the Trojan Horse, which 
we have seen probably stood in the 
Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis, he 
mentions five statues. This would bring 
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him somewhere near the entranée into the 
court in front of the west fagade of the Fig. 36. Athena and Marsyas; vase-painting (J.G. Frazer, 
Parthenon. He says at this juncture, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. Il, Fig. 17) 
“Here there is also a statue of Athena 

striking Marsyas the Silenus, because he took up the pipes when the goddess meant them 
to be flung away. Opposite the monuments I have described is a representation of The- 
seus and the bull called the Minotaur, ...” At R, figure 28, is a rock-cutting suitable for 
a group, and there is another cutting at M with various smaller cuttings 
in its immediate vicinity. If Pausanias were about to pass through the 
small propylon and saw the Athena and Marsyas at M and the Theseus and 
the Minotaur at R, is it not possible that he described the two monuments 


as being ‘ opposite each other,” as they were on either side of him as he 


went through the propylon? Both groups were popular works of art in 


Fig. 37. ‘Theseus 


and the Minotaur:  22tiquity, as representations upon Athenian coins and Greek vases testify, 


Athenian coin and it would therefore be fitting to give them places of honor on either 
(Jane Harrison, side of the propylon. The first was from the hand of Myron, and, as he 


Myth. and Mons. 


of Ancient Athens, ’ ; : 
p. 410) said to have invented the double flute, and the story of how Marsyas in- 


worked in bronze, the group was probably in that material. Athena is 


curred her ire in connection with it was a familiar tale in antiquity. 
Pausanias’s description of the group agrees fairly well with the known representations of 
it, one of which is given in figure 36. The second, Theseus and the Minotaur, is depicted 
a testimonial to its popularity. An excellent 


on three different Athenian coins (Fig. 37) 
marble torso of the Minotaur, which was found near the Tower of the Winds, is now pre- 
served in the National Museum at Athens. It is probably a copy of the original on the 
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Acropolis. The distance between the elbow and the top of the head in the copy is 0.90 m., 
a space which measures only 0.65m. in a normal man. The original, therefore, was 
probably an imposing group. 

The third monument to which a tentative position may be given—we must announce 
at once that the assignment is extremely tentative—is the so-called Temple of Athena 
Ergane (Athena the Worker). She was the goddess of the arts of life and, as such, was 
worshiped by artisans. Pausanias’s text is defective. He may have seen any kind of 
monument which could be used in connection with the worship of the goddess, such as an 
image, an altar, and the like. Under the. circumstances we prefer to call what he saw 
“a monument to Athena Erzane.” Five inscriptions containing dedications to Athena 
Ergane were discovered on the Acropolis, two of which came to light in the court in front 
of the west facade of the Parthenon.’ When Pausanias mentions the monument, he must 
have been standing somewhere near the northwest corner of the terrace of the Parthenon. 
In fact, when we examine the rock in the northeast corner of the court in front of the 
Parthenon, we find a series of shallow cuttings (Fig. 28, Q) of the same general width 
(O.80m.). They are suitable for a monument of fair size. Some of the cuttings to the 
north of Q seem to have been made when the Acropolis rock was being excavated to form 
the court in front of the Parthenon, and they appear to have been left unfinished because 
they were hidden by the monuments in front of them. The cutting to the southwest of B 
seems to antedate somewhat the cutting at Q—perhaps this is an indication that a monument 
was removed when that at Q was put up. The monument at Q may have been erected to 
replace one destroyed by the Persians, which had stood possibly on, or near, the same 
site. It was built against the rock-eut steps, thus making the date of the monument later 
than that of the steps. The character of the rock-cuttings under the monument is so 
good. however, that the difference in date cannot be great. The situation, then, is 
this: Pausanias has reached Q. approximately, when he mentions a monument of 
Athena Ergane. As we find rock-cuttings at Q for a monument, there is at least a slight 
probability that her monument stood on that spot. We admit, however, that the 
monument may have been located on the terrace of the Parthenon, near the northwest 
corner of the terrace: as the latter at this point was artificially made to a considerable 
depth. the monument would leave no traces in the Acropolis rock2 

Thus Pausanias seems to have followed the route of the Panathenaic procession. And 
that route was, apparently, the usual one for visitors to take. He omits. it is true, to mention 
the small propylon: but he makes more serious omissions: for example, he says nothing about 
the Great Altar of Athena, although, as we shall see later on, he must have passed near it. 

We shall pause briefly at only three features along Pausanias’s route between the 
Monument of Ge and the Erechtheum (Fig. 1): 


* J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. I, p. WE. 
* The connection of Athena Ergane with the Acropolis has been a favorite subject of discussion among 
> - + ~ 7. . : ~ . = 
archaeologists. Consult J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greeee, Vol. I, p. 297 
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1. The first is the socket for the vertical wooden post which formed the central support 
of me armature for the colossal chryselephantine statue of Athena in the Parthenon 
(Fig. 38). The marble base of the statue, presumably about 1.50 m. high, rested upon 
g foundation of poros stone. Some of the blocks of the marble base have been 
identified and replaced over the foundation. It is evident that a rectangular socket 
measuring 0.55 m. x 0.76 m. ran through the marble base and down into the 
foundation of poros stone. It is equally clear that a wooden mast was inserted 
in the socket, the function of which was to support the statue. The rectangular form 


Fig. 38. Remains of the pedestal of the gold and ivory statue of Athena in 
the Parthenon, showing the socket (0.55 m. X 0.76 m.) for the timber which 
acted as a central support for the armature of the colossal statue 


of the timber permitted secure attachment (by bolting, countersinking, or a combi- 
nation of the two) of the various cross timbers, w hich, in turn, must have supported 
some sort of rough form, probably of wood, of the statue itself. The gold plates 
and the ivory parts were then fastened to 


—it is known that all were removable 
the rough form in their proper positions. As this complicated internal mechanism 
of posts, struts, etc. reached a total height of about 13.50 m. above the pavement, 
and was called upon to support a considerable weight, we are not surprised at the 
large size of the timber which acted as the central support of the armature. 
Attention is called here to the nature of the socket for a vertical timber destined 
to be strained under a loading some of which was excentric, as all parts of the 


statue could not have been perfectly balanced. The rock-cuttings which we have 


bo 


32 
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encountered thus far were designed for marble bases supporting either marble or 
bronze statues. Such cuttings, as already explained, do not require to be counter- 
sunk in the rock to any great depth, as the weight of the monument is sufficient to 
prevent overturning. Later on we shall come to large deep cuttings, or sockets, in 
the Acropolis rock, and their function will be found to be similar to that of the socket 
in the base of the Athena in the Parthenon, namely, to support a vertical timber 
under strains of various kinds. 

Pausanias, after leaving the Parthenon, turns in a southerly direction. He mentions 
a number of statues some of which may have stood upon the broad terrace south of 
the Parthenon. That this terrace was of considerable importance is proved, as has 
been shown, by its width, costliness of construction, and the row of statues against 
the southern columns of the Parthenon, traces of which are to be seen on the middle 
step of the temple. How many monuments stood on the terrace itself we cannot 
say, as it was formed by filling: probably many. Pausanias describes four votive 
groups in considerable detail: they stood at the south wall; they were dedicated 
by Attalus I, King of Pergamon, to commemorate his victories over the Gauls; they 
were half life size; the subjects of the groups were a) the war with the giants, 
b) the war of the Athenians against the Amazons, c) the battle of Marathon, d) the 
destruction of the Galati. Ten of the individual statues are known today by marble 
copies in various museums, but there must have been many more in the original 
groups. Plutarch says that the figure of Dionysus in the group representing the 


_ battle of the giants was blown over into the Theatre of Dionysus during a violent 


storm.’ Plutarch’s statement thus locates the group of the battle of the Giants— 
it was on the wall of the Acropolis directly above the Theatre of Dionysus (Bigsd 122 
Pausanias does not speak of the chief altar of Athena on the Acropolis, although 
he must have passed near it. Many authorities place it at 15, figure 1, the highest 
point of the Acropolis rock. Others prefer to locate it at 16 over a rock-cutting 
of considerable width; they believe that this was the altar connected with the Old 
Temple of Athena, and that it continued to be used after the erection of the Par- 
thenon and Erechtheum, because it was conveniently placed between these two 
temples, and also because there was a good deal of space about it for the accom- 
modation of large crowds of people. The writer favors the second theory. 


IV. Tue Orp Temeie or ATHENA AND THE ERECHTHEUM 


Ds 19N19q ro ’ men 3 TS oe ) q . 

Pausanias now goes to the Erechtheum (Fig. 1, 18). If we follow his account literally, 
he asse - . . : y 4 1 © d * ay ey . Ty 1 Y . . ies = 4 
he passed through the principal entrance, namely, its north door, and then visited the 


various sections of the temple in the following order: the west cella, the east cella (Temple 
of the Polias), the Court of the Pandroseum, and, finally. the Temple of Pandrosus (Fig. 1) 
rv wo wD Colhd 3 . 


* Plutarch, Antonius, 60. 
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The route is logical if we suppose that there was an interior staircase connecting the 
ee ee which there 6 a difference of level amounting to 

: muna vel) e interior of the temple has been so damaged by fires and alterations, 
that there is no positive evidence today that such a staircase existed. A staircase is 
possible, however. There is, moreover, a classic reference which implies an interior stair- 
case precisely between the western and eastern cellas. This is the famous passage of the 
antiquary Philochorus. As quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus it runs thus: “On the 
Acropolis the following portent took place. A female dog entered the Temple of the 
Polias, and, having gone down into the Pandroseum, ascended the altar of Zeus, and there 
lay down.’ Now, it is an old established custom with the Athenians that no dog shall ascend 
the Acropolis.”? It is highly probable that this profane dog found the east door of the 
east cella open, entered, and ran down a stair into the west cella and out into the 
Pandroseum through the door in the western wall of the temple. Pausanias possibly did not 
find the east door leading into the east cella open, os the dog did. The door may have been 
closed, forcing him, and visitors in general, to use the main entrance in the north portico. 
After visiting the ‘ House of Erechtheus,” where Poseidon, Erechtheus, Butes, Hephaestus, 
Athena Polias, Hermes and Pandrosus were worshipped almost side by side, he was 
probably let out again by the same main door in the north portico, his exit being thus 
controlled. We have seen that Pausanias passed through a single door in the Propylaea, 
and it is in keeping, therefore, to find a similar one door control in the case of the complex 
Erechtheum. On festival days, of course, all the doors of the temple would be thrown 
open; and more guards would be required for supervision than on ordinary days (see p. 520). 

There has been much controversy over the Old Temple of Athena—a complicated 
controversy which is far from being settled (Fig. 1, 17). Briefly, the history of the site 
is as follows: A building existed here in Mycenaean times, perhaps the megaron of a 
Mycenaean palace, judging from the two Mycenaean bases for columns (shown in figure 39, 
enclosed in railings) and the Mycenaean foundations for walls in the vicinity of the column 
bases. Some authorities believe that the column bases indicate a Mycenaean temple, and 
they argue, in support of their theory, that, when a temple fell into ruin, a new temple was 
usually built on the same sacred site. As there are remains of two later temples on this 
particular site, the two Mycenaean bases may, therefore, indicate a Mycenaean temple. 
There was a pre-Pisistratean Doric temple of the in antis type. This is known today 
as the Old Temple of Athena. In the sixth century B.c. Pisistratus, according to most 
authorities, made the Old Temple of Athena more imposing by the addition of a Dorie 
peristyle: the Old Temple of Athena thus became the cella of Pisistratus’s temple. Pisistra- 
tus’s temple was destroyed by the Persians when they sacked the Acropolis in 480 B.c. 
After the return of the Athenians the temple was probably hastily rebuilt, but without its 
peristyle, to house temporarily religious and valuable public property, until the Erechtheum 
could be completed. About 42() p.c. the Erechtheum was started, and in 406 n.c. the 


! Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Dinarcho judicium, 3. 
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temple was practically finished. That the Erechtheum was designed to replace the Old 
Temple of Athena is definitely proved by the fact that the elaborate Porch of the Maidens 
almost touches the long blank north wall of the cella of the Old Temple of Athena as 
rebuilt after the Persian wars. If the restored temple remained standing after the 
completion of the Erechtheum, it must have completely hidden the beautiful Caryatids— 
a condition which an art-loving people such as the ancient Athenians would not have 
tolerated, it seems justifiable to believe, fora great length of time. Thus the artists who were 
responsible for the building operations on the Acropolis at the time of the erection of the 


Fig. 39. Podium of the Porch of the Maidens of the Erechtheum. from the 

south; Mycenaean bases (railed in); foundations of the Old Temple of Athena 

in the foreground; to the left of the steps of the Porch of the Maidens the 

foundations for the north colonnade of the peristyle with which Pisistratus 
surrounded the Old Temple 


Erechtheum certainly intended that the Old Temple of Athena as restored after 480 p.c. 
should come down. But, was it really demolished in 406 8.c. when the Erechtheum was 
completed? If not, how long was it before it actually came down? Some authorities 
believe that it was removed as early as 406 3.0.3; others, as late as Byzantine times. For 
the two reasons just stated—that is, on account of (1) the certainty that Pericles and 
his advisers intended to remove it and (2) the possibility that it achat came down at 
a fairly early date—we have purposely omitted to represent it both iy the frontispiece 
and in figure 44. We shall appreciate some of the difficulties, briefly described above if 
we place ourselves in the middle of the east cella of the Old Temple of Athena and see 
toward the southwest corner of the Porch of the Maidens (Fig. 39). We can easily male 
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out the four building periods: 1) the bases enclosed with railings are Mycenaean; 2) the 
roughly dressed blocks (of blue Acropolis rock) in the for eroind are the PAOue of 
the people of Athena; 3) the better dressed blocks (of Kara stone) to the left apne 
steps of the Porch of the Maidens are the foundations and part of the stylobate for the 
north pom TAGS of Pisistratus’s peristyle; 4) the marble podium upon which the ane 
sung is part of the Erechtheum. Unfortunately it is extremely doubtful if ai the com- 
plicated questions relating to the Old Temple of Athena will Ber be completely eee 
Little is known about the Temple of Pandrosus, except that it seems to hare farmed 
a subdivision of the Erechtheum. Pausanias mentions the olive tree in the court of the 
Pandroseum and then goes on to say that the Temple of Pandrosus adjoins the Erechtheum. 


Fig. 40, Foundations of the House of the Arrephoroi from the southeast 


If it actually touched the Erechtheum, as we are led to infer from the wording of Pau- 
sanias, we may conjecture that the Temple of Pandrosus was the small building which 
abutted the west wall of the Erechtheum, traces of which exist over the small door in the 
west wall of the Erechtheum. A more probable conjectural position for the temple is at 
the west of the court of the Pandroseum, where there is a rock-cutting which was possibly 
made to carry the eastern facade of the temple (Fig. 1, 20). A temple occupying this 
position would be physically bonded to the Erechtheum by the wall along the north side of 
the Court of the Pandroseum, and also there were, probably, structures on the south side 
of the court, which likewise united the two temples. 

Immediately after mentioning the Temple of Pandrosus, Pausanias speaks of the 
Arrephoroi. They were four girls of noble birth, between the ages of seven and eleven, 


who served Athena. We learn from Pausanias that they dwelt near the Erechtheum, and 
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that they periodically descended from the Acropolis by way of a “natural underground 
descent,” carrying mysterious bundles on their heads. Plutarch? informs us that they had 
a court for hand ball on the Acropolis. The above data permit us to identify their residence 
(Fig. 1, 21 and Fig. 40). The technique of the foundation blocks shows that the structure 
was erected in the fifth century s.c., but, as it is not bonded into the Acropolis wall back of 
it, the date must be later than the time of Cimon, who here built the Acropolis wall. The 
building was square in plan and was composed of one large room with a portico on the 
south. It was built over a stoa of earlier date. Of particular interest to us, however, 
is a staircase to the northwest of the square building, with its upper portions within the 
foundations of the stoa of earlier date. The stair is modern in its upper portion, but it 
ends abruptly in a void, against the rough walls of which are the traces of an ancient 
wooden stair leading to the grotto of Aglauros below. The remains of the ensemble 
correspond so closely to Pausanias’s description, that we can have little doubt but that we 
are dealing with the House of the Arrephoroi. The square structure was the house proper, 
the court for hand ball utilized the foundations of the earlier stoa, and the secret stair- 
case started downward from within the court, where it was concealed from general 
view. Pausanias may perhaps have seen the secret staircase, for he makes little mystery 
about. it. 

A fairly accurate restoration of the House of the Arrephoroi can be made (Figs. 44 
and 66). The foundations of the house proper are thick enough to carry three steps and 
a Doric order (which would not compete with the Ionie order of the Erechtheum).? The 
bottom of the lowest step lined with the bottom of the lowest step of the North Portico 
of the Krechtheum, an indication that the two buildings were related to each other in 
date and possibly in other ways. As the main building of the house was square in plan, 
it was probably covered with a pyramidal roof (a pediment would compete with the pedi- 
ment of the Krechtheum, and, furthermore, give little domestic character to the home of 
the Arrephoroi). The building was far enough removed from the Acropolis wall to allow 
defenders to pass along the wall behind the house. As the south wall of the court for hand 
ball abuts upon the square building between the east-west cross wall of the house and the 
colonnade of the south, the columns of the portico were in antis. The columns themselves 
must have been about 4.85m. in height, if we suppose that there was but one triglyph 
between each column—a sturdy proportion suggested by the solid foundations. We admit 
that the residence is substantial, especially for only four young girls. But we must 
remember that the Arrephoroi were of noble birth, and that they served Athena. They 
were considered so important, that it became the common practice to set up on the 
Acropolis statues of girls who had been Arrephoroi, as several bases inseribed to this 
effect testify. 


* Plutarch, Vit. X, Orat. p. 839 b. 

mys ; : : ; : 

* Kavyadias and Kawerau do not believe that such thick foundation walls would be used fora dwelling; 
; 


but the set-backs which three steps require account fully for the thick foundations (Kay. and Kaw 
c > \ ~ > , ln Nh ro = pe ‘ i 
H Avacnagph vis Axgorolewms, pp. 76—78). 
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The House of the Arrephoroi was by far the most important monument which greeted 


<2 W8’a ¢E . oa atp y d 3 . q 5 . 
Pausanias’s eyes as he stepped out of the North Portico of the Erechtheum. After describ- 


ing the house, he seems to look about him and to notice smaller monuments, such as 


groups and statues. This section of the Acropolis was once covered with Mycenaean build- 
ings. They were levelled off in classic 
times and covered with a fill which raised 
the ground considerably. There is secant 
evidence, therefore, of the grandeur of 
this part of the Acropolis in the fifth 
and following centuries. The few traces 
of monuments consist in a series of cut- 
tings for stelai and statues in the foun- 
dations of poros stone of the North 
Portico of the Erechtheum, and two 
foundations of conglomerate, still in sitz, 
situated about 15m. south of the House 
of the Arrephoroi (Fig. 1, 7, and Fig. 41). 
The two foundations are not in line with 
each other (a difference of about 0.30 m.) 
and their tops are not at the same level 
(a difference of 0.20 m.), and, moreover, 
there is a clear space of undressed rock 
between them of about 1.50 m.—proof 
that they did not belong to the same 
monument. They are suitable for the 
foundations of groups. There are a 
number of other conglomerate blocks 


lying near at hand, but not in situ, 
which were probably used for similar}; 
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Foundation blocks of conglomerate, probably 
foundations. for groups of statues, at /, figure 1 


r ‘ [se ik) 
V. Tus Grovur or tue “ PromacHos 


Pausanias now approaches a unique group of monuments which were carefully related 
both to each other and to the Acropolis as a whole (Fig. 1, 22). We shall call this cluster 
of monuments “the Group of the Promachos,” because it was dominated by a colossal 
bronze statue of Athena. This statue was known at first as the “Great Bronze Athena,” 
but later as the “Promachos” (Champion): the name ‘“ Promachos” clung to it to 
distinguish it from other statues of Athena on the Acropolis. A convenient way to under- 
stand quickly the nature of the group is to consult figures 42, 43 and 44. We shall forth- 
with endeavour to justify the restoration of figure 44. 
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It is fitting to begin with the ‘‘ Promachos,” as she undoubtedly was the first figure in 
the group to attract attention on account of her colossal size. There can be no doubt about 
the site of the large base upon which she stood, with its careful rock-cuttings and foun- 


1OM 
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Fig. 42. Plan of the Group of the “ Promachos”: actual state 
dation blocks of poros stone (Fig. 42, 1). Much is known about the statue itself from 


literary sourees Pausanias 
it ‘ ry sources. Pausanias tells us, that: 1) she was a bronze figure from the hand of 
W¢ 9 ‘ > TUS € Oo yf ] 1 . 
hidias, 2) she was made out of the spoils captured from the Medes at the battle of 
Marathon, 3) her shield was decorated with a scene representing the battle between the 
Lapiths and Centaurs by the well-know ; 3 | oa 
4] Jentaurs by the well-known engraver Mys, and 4) the tip of the spear and 
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the crest of lesa re : 
st of the helmet were visible by mariners approaching the port of Athens over the 


rou i Suni if) Saray TSS : 
te from Sunium. Three inferences may be drawn from what Pausanias says First 


an engraver makes decorations which are either incised or extremely low in relief, the 
VA Gy S) 9 J. 


Fig. 43. Plan of the Group of the “ Promachos ”: restoration 


ornament by Mys was probably near the ground, where it could be appreciated. In other 
words, the pedestal was probably low, with the shield resting on the pedestal, similar to 
the arrangement for the Athena Parthenos. Second—the spear was carried in an upright 
position, for only the head of the spear was visible from some part of the Gulf of Aegina. 


Third—as the Gulf of Aegina is visible from the base of the “Promachos” only in the 
Dor 
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Fig. 44. Perspective view of the Group of the “Promachos” from the Processional Way: restoration 
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direction of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis, the spear head and crest must have 
been higher than the ridge-pole of the stoai of the Sanctuary (it has been shown that the Acro- 
polis wall back of the south stoa of the Sanctuary was probably not as high as the ridge-pole). 

The ‘‘ Promachos” stood on the Acropolis until the time of Justinian, when she was 
ion to Constantinople and set up in the Agora. In 1203 the superstitious people of 
Constantinople broke up the statue, because, after the first siege and capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders, they fancied that the outstretched hand of the statue (by 
that time she had lost both the spear and the shield seen by Pausanias) had summoned the 
invaders from out of the west. Fortunately the mediaeval historian Nicetas Choniata has 
left us a minute description of the statue in the condition in which he saw it in Con- 
stantinople. After relating how the image was destroyed, he tells us that 
the statue had the following characteristics: 1) a standing bronze figure, 
30 feet high, 2) helmet with a horse-hair plume, 3) hair plaited and 
fastened at the back of the head, but with some locks straying over the 


brow from beneath the helmet, 4) a benign expression, 5) tunic falling to 
her feet, 6) aegis on her breast, 7) tight-fitting girdle, 8) left hand lifting 
her tunic (probably at the point where the upper part of the shield 


Fig. 45. 

; : E ‘ Coin of Athens, 
rested against the tunic), 9) right hand stretched out in front of her representing the 
and her face turned in the same direction, as if she were beckoning “ Promachos ” 


between the Pro- 
‘ : pylaea and the 
historian. Parthenon (Jane 

Before the height of 30 feet given by Nicetas was available for Harrison, Myth. 


fetes A : = 3 3 : nd Mons An- 
scholars, A. Michaelis, in 1877, had estimated the height of the statue ot ae id 
Sarees a 


at 25 feet and the height of the pedestal at 5 feet.* Nicetas did not p. 528) 


to someone.t This is a remarkably full description for a mediaeval 


say whether his 30 feet included the base or not, but, as he did not 

mention a base, the presumption is that the 30 feet referred to the statue alone. If he 
estimated the height by merely looking at the statue, he may very well have been 5 feet 
out. But there is a direct method of checking the total height of the statue and 
base, which we will now explain. We shall begin with the pedestal, and then endeavour 
to establish the level of the top of the spear and crest. That the pedestal was low 
in proportion to the statue, because the delicate decorations on the shield could be 
appreciated only if the shield were near the ground, has already been suggested. A coin 
of Athens (Fig. 45), representing the “Promachos” between the Propylaea and the 
Parthenon, confirms the probability of a low base. Furthermore, the huge egg-and-dart 
moulding (the eggs are no less than 0.305 m. on centers), represented in figure 46,° has 
always been associated with the pedestal of the “ Promachos.” For the large scale of the 


moulding suggests that it was used with some object of big size; a carved moulding of 


1 Nicetas Choniata, ed. Bekker, pp. 738 —740. 

2 A. Michaelis, Mitteil. d. arch. Inst. in Athen, 2 (1877), p. 89 sq. ce 

3 One whole block and a piece of another are on the Acropolis, both between the “ Promachos” Group 
and the Propylaea. Another whole block is in the court of the “ Library of Hadrian.” 
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witness the Caryatids of the Erech- 


this type is appropriate for a standing figure above it 
theum with the carved egg-and-dart moulding below them, an association which may well 
have been inspired by a similar combination in the case of the ‘“‘ Promachos” (earlier in 
date than the Maidens) and the crowning moulding of her pedestal; the carving of the 
huge eggs, the cramps and dowels all belong to the fifth century p.c. These facts help to 
associate the big egg-and-dart moulding with the pedestal of the ‘‘ Promachos.” There is 
a weather line on the top surface of the huge egg-and-dart moulding, which indicates that 
there was a course of stone above; the latter was set back 0.04m. from the face of the 


Fig. 46. Crowning moulding of the pedestal of the “ Promachos ” 


pedestal. With these data, then, we may restore the pedestal as shown in figure 47. The 
bottom of the egg-and-dart moulding is about on the level of a man’s eye when he is 
standing on the rock-cut platform in front of the ‘ Promachos,” which may well be con- 
sidered the ground line for the statue. This is about the lowest level at which the moulding 
can be placed, for a carved egg-and-dart moulding is not intended to be seen below the eye. 
The pedoeia) proper is shown resting upon a platform of marble—marble, because the ege- 
and-dart is marble—two steps high, which would keep people at the distance from the 
colossal statue desired by Phidias. The marble platform rested in turn partly upon 


a foundation of poros stone, of which many blocks are still in situ, and partly upon the 
Acropolis rock, which is unusually well dressed to receive it. A 25-foot “ Promachos ” me 7 
now be placed upon the pedestal (Fig. 47). The top of her crest rises to level 158 54 = 
above the sea (Fig. 47). If we stand on the site of the pedestal and look in all accor 
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we can see the ocean 


and this through a horizontal angle of about 30°—only in the 
SECCEOD of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis. The sight line has a southwestly 
direction, and the middle of the south stoa of the Sanctuary is about in the middle of the 
strip of visible ocean. Evidently it was the stoai of this Sanctuary which prevented the 
ancient mariners from seeing more of the ‘“ Promachos” than the head of her spear and the 
crest of her helmet; and, as the south stoa is nearer the sea than the east stoa, it is the 
ridge-pole of the south stoa—the ridge-pole of both stoai being at the same height—which 
concealed all but the upper part of the statue. To find out how much of the statue was 
hidden from mariners, we may 
proceed as follows: We have 
seen that the level of the ridge- geese Ske ee ee ‘all 
pole of the south stoa was about 


1,9:2 


155.70 m. above the sea. From 


measurement we ascertain that (56,62 
MARINERS 10K. OFF SEE NOTHING BELOW 


the horizontal distance from THIS | LIE 


Se 


the vertical axis of the ‘ Pro- RIDGE POLE | 
machos” to the ridge-pole at 
the center point of the south 
stoa is about 57 m. Further- 
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more, ships which round Cape 


— 5,70 — 


Sunium must pass Cape Zoster . e 
before they can hold a straight ih 


course for Piraeus, the port of 
Athens (Fig. 48). The shortest ae eee Sear oe ed eee a es 
distance between this course aan FET aaa & 


and the Acropolis les in a 
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southwesterly direction from 


the Acropolis and. in length 148,79 

amounts to about 10 k. Could Fig. 47. Levels for the “ Promachos ” 

the spear head and crest be 

seen at this distance, even on a clear day? We shall attempt to answer this question. 
We have just presented the necessary data for drawing a sight line through the vertical 
axis of the “‘Promachos,” the top of the ridge-pole of the south stoa at its middle point, 
and the eye of a mariner 10 k. away from the ridge-pole.t These data are represented 
graphically in figure 49. Placing level 156.62 m. (Fig. 49) on figure 47, we see that 
1.92 m. of the upper part of the statue could be seen by mariners 10 k. off. Mariners might 
also hug the coast between Cape Zoster and Piraeus, instead of holding a straight course. 


1 The reason why the top of the ridge-pole was probably higher than the Acropolis wall south of 
the stoa was discussed in connection with the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis. At a great distance, 
then, the ridge-pole was visible above the wall. In other words, the ridge-pole governs the sight-line we 


are considering. 
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Fig. 49, Sight line for mariners ten kilometers off, through the center point of 
the ridge-pole of the south stoa of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis and 
the vertical axis of the “ Promachos” 
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line cuts off 0.89 m. more of the statue: we find that only 1.53 m. of the upper part of 
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nae, trained, like all sea captains, to search for objects in the distance, expresses the 
opinion that an ungilded bronze statue, 1.92 m. high, might possibly be bai by sec’ 
eye at a distance of 10 k., but only upon exceptionally bright dove Only ese who naye 
visited Greece can appreciate how remarkably clear the Fone note can be after a good 
rain storm. The above sight line establishes the total height of the pedestal and statue 
quite accurately. Add to this the archaeological evidence at hand and especially the 


Fig. 50. Pisistratus’s foundation wall for the Old Temple of Athena, viewed 
from the west 


information supplied by Pausanias and Nicetas, and the reader will gather that the chief 
characteristics of the statue are fairly well determined. 

In the restored view of the Group of the “ Promachos ” (Fig. 44), the high terrace wall 
represented directly behind the colossal statue is not the western foundation wall of the 
Old Temple of Athena as restored by Pisistratus (Fig. 50); the latter foundation wall is 
about 30 m. back of the colossal statue. What indications are there that a high terrace 


1 If absolutely nothing but the crest and spear head were visible, say about 0.60 m. of the top of the 
statue, a somewhat similar calculation will show that the Acropolis wall might be raised 1.20 m. above 
the ridge-pole of the south stoa. It is difficult to believe, however, that an object only 0.60 m. high could 
be seen by the naked eye at a distance of 10k. or even 7k., unless that object were some sort of mirror 
expressly designed to flash in the sunlight. 
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wall stood so near the “ Promachos,” as shown in figure 44? If we take up a position 
about 0.75m. east of the southeast corner of the pedestal of the “ Promachos” and look 
north and south, we find that we are in a sort of shallow trench. It is about 88 m. 
wide; but in one place the width is 2.00 m. and in another 2.40 m. (Fig. 42)—in ea 
places probably unusually large stones were laid. The shallow mone is especially 
noticeable when viewed from the small propylon leading into the court in front of the 


Fig. 51. Shallow trench for the Mycenaean wall immediately behind (to the east of) the pedestal of the 


Promachos,” viewed from the small propylon leading into the court in front of the west facade of the 
Parthenon 


west fagade of the Parthenon (Fig. 51). As a rule only the high points of the Acropolis 
rock in the trench are knocked off, but here and there the face of the wall, especially the 
western face, is fairly well defined by rock-euttings. Such a rough shallow trench would 
be used in Mycenaean times for a retaining wall about 1.50 m. thick at its base (Fig. 1, a). 


Can the northern and southern limits of the wall be determined? Yes: the southern 


one with precision, the northern one less accurately. Starting from the southeast corner 


of the “Promachos” base, we are able to follow the trench southward as far as the 
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grooves in pe Acropolis rock cut to aid the footing of many people as they passed the 
corner. Looking westward from this corner, we observe that we are exactly in line with 
the north face of the wall which forms the northern boundary of the Sanctuary of the 
5 . 1s t+ AM1c “hea re ele P ‘ 
Brauronian Artemis. The wall back of the ‘“ Promachos” turned eastward at the corner 


Fig. 52. South corner of the Mycenaean wall behind the “ Promachos.” In 
the background are the rock-cut platforms for the small propylon leading 
into the court in front of the west fagade of the Parthenon 


we are considering, and its exact easterly direction may be established in the following 
mapner: We have seen that wall d, figure 1, was parallel to wall e (the foundation wall 
for the southern colonnade of the Old Temple of Athena). Therefore, as wall b lies 
between two parallel walls, it is highly probable that all three walls were parallel. We 
see now, in fact, why wall d, a later wall than either 6 or e, was not made parallel to 
the Parthenon—it was wall b which dictated the direction of wall d. It will be shown 
how far east wall b probably ran, when, later on, the height of the terrace which walls a, 
b, and ¢ supported is discussed. We find two indications to assist us in determining the 
northern end of wall a. First: the rock-cut trench can be followed northward from the 
southeast corner of the ‘“ Promachos” base for a distance of about 12 m. If we suppose 
that wall @ continued still farther northward, it will encounter small Mycenaean cross 
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walls (covered in classical times) at a distance of about 18 m. from the southeast corner 
of the ‘“Promachos” base.t. As wall a@ is Mycenaean in date (as will be proved later), 
and as there is no evidence that it met the small Mycenaean cross walls, we may conclude 
that it stopped somewhere between the last rock-cuttings in the trench and the small 
Mycenaean cross walls. Second: as already stated, the two foundations of conglomerate 
blocks at f, figure 1 (see also Fig. 41) are still in situ. They neither line with each other 
nor are their top surfaces at the same level, and they were, therefore, probably foundations 
for groups of statues. But the fact that they are parallel to each other suggests that there 
was a wall parallel to them and at no great distance from them. In fact, if we draw such 
a wall on figure 1 to the south of the foundations, wall c, we find that it will meet wall a 
not far north of the last rock-cutting in the trench back of the “‘Promachos.” Wall c 
cannot be traced eastward beyond the conglomerate foundations. 

The purpose of walls a, 6, and ¢ is made clear when we examine the Acropolis rock 
inclosed by them. In this enclosure there is not a single rock-cutting for a monument 
or building to be found. Clearly, from the earliest times the Acropolis rock was here 
covered with earth. In other words, walls a, 6, andc were retaining walls of the Mycenaean 
period; they supported a terrace of earth. 

We have two good indications as to the height of the retaining walls (Fig. 1, a, b, c): 

1. As they lie well within the circuit of the Mycenaean Acropolis walls, they were 
not military walls. Therefore the thickness of the wall would not be determined by 
military needs, but by the magnitude of the pressure caused by the earth fill and 
by whatever the terrace carried in the way of buildings, trees, etc. Now, a 
Mycenaean stone wall, 1.50 m. to 2.40 m. at its base, is a substantial retaining 
wall, and it consequently must have had a respectable height—say 4 m. to 5 m. 

2. When Pisistratus built his peristyle about the Old Temple of Athena, the foundations 
of his west fagade were not exposed to view: for the blocks of the west face of the 
foundations were left rough, not dressed as an exposed face would be (Iie 0): 
If further proof be necessary, we may cite the case of this same foundation under 
the Poreh of the Maidens, where the rough projecting blocks of the foundation are 
dressed to a vertical surface for a distance of 5 m. to 6 m—how much farther we 

cannot say, as the foundations of the Erechtheum conceal the finished surface beyond 
this distance (Fig. 53): the dressed surface has the orientation of the Old Temple 
of Athena, not that of the Erechtheum, and can be explained only if the wall were 
exposed in pre-Erechtheum days. We must suppose, therefore, that the west founda- 
tion wall of Pisistratus’s temple was concealed | by an earth terrace, which left visible 
only the stylobate (0.42 m. high) and the one well dressed course (0.30 m. high) 
beneath it. Furthermore, as there is no trace of a retaining wall between the Old 
Temple of Athena and the wall back of the ‘* Promachos,” we must believe that 
the terrace covered the whole area included between the Old Temple of Athena and 


' Kavvadias and Kawerau, ‘ ‘Avacxacpyh tips ‘Axoonddews, Utvaé I", 
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a a, b, and ¢, figure 1. Now, the level of the course upon which the exposed 
ieee of the Old Temple rested is 152.94 m., and the level of the rock-cutting for 
aes ; : > 
a IONS ee is oo m.: the wall, then, back of the “ Promachos” was 
ee a pe epee ene oe Me about correct for a retaining wall 
; b ae e x at its base. If we assign a level of 152.94 m. to the top of 
wall 0, the latter will cease to be a wall at about the point shown in figure 1, becaus 
the Acropolis rock rises at this ‘ paaegs 
point to the same level. ‘The 
inclined route south of 6b, then, 
runs between two walls, one 
of which, wall d, is slightly 
more than 2 m. higher than the 
other. But we have seen that 
the Panathenaie procession 
probably did not pass through 
this unattractive portion of 
road, and that, moreover, the 
route here was, possibly, re- 
served for sacrificial animals 
and purposes of general 
service. 

It appears that the Mycenaean 
terrace a, b, c (Fig. 1), and the Myce- 
naean structure replaced by the Old 
Temple of Athena are in some way 
to be associated with each other, for 
they had the same: level, and both 
dated from Mycenaean times.  Per- 
haps the builders of the Old Temple 


of Athena utilized a pre-existing 


Fig. 53. Foundation wall of the Old Temple of Athena, 
beneath the Porch of the Maidens 


Mycenaean general platform; and 
they probably left an open space to 
the west of the temple, so that the 
sculptures of the western pediment could be seen. Space always adds dignity to a 
building. 

Where have all the stones of the retaining walls a, 6, and ¢ (Fig. 1) gone, for there 
is not one of them in place today? As the walls were not for defensive purposes, there 
was no need for huge stones such as we find in the Acropolis wall west of the Sanctuary 
of the Brauronian Artemis. The stones were probably of ordinary building size, and on 
that account the inhabitants of the Acropolis in mediaeval and Turkish times found them 
convenient for the many houses which we know were built upon the Acropolis in post- 
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classic times. These particular Mycenaean walls were weil above ground, not like the 
many other Mycenaean walls on the Acropolis, which were deeply buried in classic times. 
For this reason, then, there is little wonder that the stones of our terrace walls found 
their way into the walls of more modern constructions. When the mediaeval and Turkish 
buildings were pulled down almost in our own time, the stones were thrown over the 
south wall of the Acropolis, where they may be seen in vast heaps to this day. 

A glance at figure 42 will show us that the southeast corner of the pedestal of the 
‘“Promachos” just touches the Mycenaean wall back of it. Evidently the wall was there 
when the “ Promachos” was set up. But why was the pedestal not made parallel to the wall, 
instead of being turned through a considerable angle? The reason for this, too, is evident 
upon reflection. By twisting her around somewhat, she was made to face the Processional 
Way, so that all participants in the sacred procession might see her well (Figs. 1 
and 44). 

One important point in regard to the Mycenaean retaining wall back of the “ Pro- 
machos” remains to be mentioned. If we stand at the southern end of the wall, we note 
that our position lies on a line joining the middle of the north fagade of the Parthenon 
and the central intercolumniation of the east portico of the Propylaea (Fig. 1). If the 
Mycenaean wall were high enough, it would surely hide part of the Parthenon from those 
coming through the Propylaea (frontispiece). If we now go to the northern end of the 
Mycenaean wall, we note that, in a similar way, the Mycenaean wall was likely to hide 
all the Erechtheum except the North Porch and the gable over the Main Building. In 
other words, only the north portico—the main entrance of the temple—was plainly 
visible from the Propylaea (frontispiece). It is possible that this hiding of the western 
portion of the Erechtheum had a good deal to do with the curiously irregular western 
facade of the temple. If the facade were to be largely concealed, why take any particular 
care in the design of the hidden portions (see p. 520)? 

Pausanias, immediately after his account of the “ Promachos,” mentions another trophy, 
namely, a “bronze chariot made from a tenth of the spoils won from the Boeotians and 
Chalcidians in Euboea.” It commemorated a victory of about 507 n.c.. when the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians and took some seven hundred prisoners. It is said that on the 
same day, after the victory, the Athenians crossed into Euboea and defeated the Chalcidians 
and captured some of them. The prisoners were taken to Athens and kept in chains 
until they were ransomed, when the fetters were hung up on certain walls within the 
Acropolis. Herodotus records the fact that the chains were suspended on wails injured 
by the fires of the Persians, over against the megaron that faces west. Out of the tithe 
of the ransom the Athenians made a four-horse chariot in bronze, which Herodotus saw 
on the left as he entered the Propylaea. He and other writers quote the inscription on the 
base. It was an elegiac couplet, in which allusion was made to the chains. There are 
two fragmentary bases, both belonging to the quadriga, as the inscriptions on them prove, 


" Herodotus, V, 77. 
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ast | ©) € seann century B.c. U.G., 17, 394, p. 190). Part of a vertical joint, passing 
through the inscription, is preserved: the joint has a band of anathyrosis, 0.05 m. wide 
along the top and a similar band on the front. The bottom surface has no relieving of 
the pressure along the front edge. The second base is of Penteli ark ie 
preserved, letters of the middle of the fifth century, of the same nee - 
ee Se a a Suu aes below the top of the base U.G., 17, 394, p. 190). 
of special interest to us is the fact that we find, upon comparing the two inscriptions 
that on the second base the two hexameter lines, the ne aoe te various mi 
suffered a partial transposition. On the first base the chains are emphasized, as though 
they were not near the pedestal; on the second base the chains are not emphasized, as 
though they were near at hand where everyone looking at the chariot could see them. 
Bert H. Hill has restored the length of the inscription from the height of the preserved 
letters and from the wording given by the ancient authors: he finds that the length of the 
inscription must have been about 2,76 m. From the above data we may infer that: 


1. The original chariot was destroyed, or carried off, by the Persians in 480 z.c.; 
2. Soon after 450 z.c., perhaps immediately after the conquest of Euboea in 446 z.c., 
the Athenians restored the trophy, setting up a new pedestal; 


Y 


Both Herodotus and Pausanias saw the new chariot; 
A. In Herodotus’s time the chariot stood outside the Propylaea, on the left as one enters; 


Pausanias saw the chariot somewhere near the ““ Promachos ”’; 


Ot 


6. The chariot may have been brought inside the Acropolis at the time of a second 
victory over the Boeotians and Chalcidians in 330 B.c.; 

7. Herodotus possibly saw it in the position afterward occupied by the monument of 
Agrippa, in which case it may have been moved inside at the time the monument 
of Agrippa was built; 

8. The length of the inscription indicates a quadriga in which the horses and charioteer 
were about life size; 

9. As the vertical joint in the black base passes through the center of the inscription, it 
follows that the base was jointed in the middle. The jointing of the entire base 
ean, then, be restored, with almost certainty, as shown in figure 54; 

10. The fact that the bottom of the Fleusinian base did not have its pressure relieved 
shows that the base rested on some stone softer than itself (probably poros stone, 
in which case there would be no danger of chipping the front face of the base at 

its bottom); 

ly the first inseription, it is a reasonable 


11. Since the second inscription copied close 
(except for the color 


presumption that the two bases were alike in other respects 


of the base, already noted); 
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12. Because the second inscription does not emphasize the chains, it may possibly be 
inferred that the chariot was moved somewhere near the chains, that is, somewhere 
near the walls over against the megaron that faces west: 

13. The “megaron that faces west” is probably the Old Temple of Athena, temporarily 
restored (without the columns of Pisistratus). 

Let us now examine the site itself, to see if any rock-cutting will indicate the position 
of the quadriga. Pausanias mentions the quadriga immediately after describing the “ Pro- 
machos.” Therefore the quadriga was probably near the “ Promachos,” but secondary to 
it in importance. There is a rock-cutting at 2, figure 42, suitable in width for our quadriga 
and also in depth (that is, west to east), if the monument ran back to the Mycenaean wall. 
The foundation of the monument seems to have been stepped down toward the front, due 
to the unevenness of the Acropolis rock and to the desire to secure a good and suitable 
foundation of poros stone for the front of the monument. The cutting has the same 

orientation as that of the ‘ Pro- 


? 


machos,” but is rougher and 
therefore probably later in 
date. The fact that the two 


orientations are the same pro- 


Sa bably means that the lines of 
LEE WS: 
Stn SE =r the later monument were de- 


signed to harmonize with those 
of the earlier—the “ Pro- 
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machos.” The west faces of 
Fig. 54. Bronze quadriga erected to commemorate a victory} both monuments actually line 


over the Boeotians and Chalcidians: restoration’ ; 
with each other. But the fea- 


ture of special interest is the 
rectangular cutting immediately south of 2, figure 42. This has a different orientation 
from the cutting which surrounds it. Clearly we are dealing with two periods of rock-cutting, 
one later than the other, the later being the large cutting for the quadriga, judging from 
its inferior workmanship. The rock-cuttings of two periods suggest the transference at 
a late date of the quadriga from outside the Acropolis to this place within the Acropolis. 
We have, then, enough data not only to assign a possible position to the quadriga, but also 
to attempt a restoration with some degree of plausibility (Fig. 54). The charioteer in 
figure 54 is as high as the famous bronze charioteer at Delphi. There is a space of 0.09 m. 
between the inscription as restored by Hill and the side edges of the base. The chains are 
hung on the Mycenaean wall directly behind the quadriga (Fig. 43). They are near the 
quadriga, as possibly inferred from the transposition which occurred in the inscriptions on 
the bases. The general relation of the quadriga, thus restored, to the * Promachos” and 
the Mycenaean wall behind the colossal statue is illustrated in figure 44, 
j As we ney established the fact that the Mycenaean terrace at a, b, and c, figure 1, 
still existed in the fifth century B.c., we may now discuss the use to which Pericles and 
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his anor: intended to put it. And in the discussion we shall include the area originally 
occupied by the Old Temple of Athena. The monuments which must have stood upon he 
Mycenaean terrace, as well as the Old Temple of Athena, were certainly destroyed by the 
Pee the designers in charge of the rearrangements on the Atropolie had, then to all 
intents and purposes, a free hand to do whatever they wished in so far as the ae under 
consideration is concerned. Perhaps the chief requirement which they had to keep in 
mind was the large increase in 
population in Athens immediately 
after the Persian wars,—more people 
need more space to move about in. 
There seems to be but one possible 
theory as to the intentions of the 
designers, which we will attempt to 
set forth in the following paragraph. 

As already stated, the artists 
under Pericles, who were responsible 
for beautifying the Acropolis, cer- 
tainly intended to demolish the tem- 
porary structure erected upon the foun- 
dations of the Old Temple of Athena 
immediately after the Persian wars, 
and it seems highly probable that 
they actually removed it, if we may 
judge by the more radical innova- 
tions they succeeded in accomplish- 
ing on the Acropolis. Was not the 
complete remoyal of the Old Temple 
of Athena the only way to open up 


a space in front of the Caryatids, so 


that their beauty might be properly 
if 


55. Deep rock-cutting for a large vertical wooden post 
at 4, figure 42 


appreciated? It seems probable, then, 1g. 
that the entire area, consisting of the 


Mycenaean terrace, the Old Temple of 

east of the latter, was to be converted into a large 
monuments of all kinds, and with, perhaps, 
there was plenty of earth. On the 
on the south the Parthenon, with 


Athena, and also some ground to the 
open space destined to be decorated with 
a tree here and there in its western portion where 


north of this area was to be the Erechtheum, and 


a generous distance between the two. Toward both the east and the west the Impression 


was to be that of openness, with mountains, each case, off on the horizon. Wane Ie 
pylaea was 80 much lower than either the Erechtheum or Parthenon, that it would count 
i i reece “ition, exc ic treme western portions of the 
for very little in this composition, except from the extreme western { 


3d 
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Mycenaean terrace, and even in such positions the observer was to look through the 
Propylaea, thus considerably prolonging the east and west axis of the area between the 
Erechtheum and Parthenon. The Acropolis wall toward the east need not have been high, 
for the precipitous Acropolis rock on that side forms a natural defence in itself. Note 
that the open area occupies almost the center of the Acropolis, and that its long axis 
emphasizes the long axis of the Acropolis itself. Thus it was the east and west axis of 
the Acropolis which Pericles and his advisers intended to develop. They had in mind 
an excellent general scheme. 

We will now consider the rectangular cuttings in the Acropolis rock at 3, 4 and 5, 
figure 42. Number 3 measures 0.50m. x 0.37m.; numbers 4 and 5 are alike and measure 
0.46 m. < 0.46 m. (Fig. 55). Débris of all kinds has accumulated in them since the excava- 
tions of 1885-1890. Today the meter stick descends into the holes for a distance of about 
0.50 m. without striking the Acropolis rock at the bottom. This depth is sufficient, however, 
to show that the holes were intended to carry 
large vertical timbers. The holes are sockets, 
similar in function to that for the central 
support of the armature of the chryselephantine 
colossal statue of Athena in the Parthenon, al- 
ready discussed. They are placed in line with 
each other, and the distance between them is 
laid out with almost military precision. But, 


Fig. 56. Coins, both of the fourth century z.c., 
representing the erection of small trophies. Left, 
from Herakleia in Bithynia, Heracles erecting more significantly, they have the same orienta- 


a trophy on a central post. Right, from Syra- tion ag that of the base of the “ Promachos,” 
cuse, a Victory, hammer in hand, in the same act : , 
and on that account we may suppose that they 
date from about the time of the “ Promachos.” 
What did they support? “Spoils from the battle of Marathon” seems the most likely 
answer to this question, since the ‘‘ Promachos” was erected to commemorate that battle. 
Moreover, we know that the Persians disembarked some war material at Marathon, which 
they were obliged to abandon, and that three of their ships were captured. After a success- 
ful battle the ancient Greeks almost invariably erected a trophy out of the captured 
arms. There are many literary references to the practice: two, selected at random, may 
be cited: 
1. Simonides, epigram 134: “These weapons of the hostile Medes the sailors of Dio- 
dorus dedicated to Leto as a monument of the naval battle.” 
2. Demosthenes, Third Olynthiac, 19-32: “... and many glorious trophies they erected 
for victories won by their own fighting on land and sea...” 
Coins, too, contribute their evidence—witness figure 56. The coin to the left represents 
Heracles erecting a trophy on a central post; the coin to the right depicts a victory in the 
same act, hammer in hand. The rock-cuttings for our posts are so big that the posts were 
capable of supporting a large number of arms, both light and heavy. <A restoration of the 
three trophies is attempted in figure 44 (see p. 520). 
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a rock-cut platform a few meters away (Fig me ‘j ii 
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already noted in the arate of the ge vee Be pa eis bee rae 
| ; 7 : \ é a mis and also in the court in front 

e the An facade of the Parthenon. If the supposition be correct, a search for traces 

of retaining walls on the north and west may be fruitful. On the on a are emery 

the Acropolis rock has been dressed in three places, 7, 8, 9, figure 42, fa 2 width of 


Fie. 57. Rock-eut platform in front of the “ Promachos ” 


0.65 m. to 0.70m. to receive a retaining wall parallel to the row of three trophies. The 
similar orientation of wall and trophies probably indicates that both were of the same 
date. On the west side of the platform we find no rock-cuttings, but, as the platform here 
faces the Processional Way, it is possible that steps which have left no traces took the place 
of a retaining wall. The rock-cuttings at 10, 11, 12 and 13 lead one to suppose that at an 
early date some monument stood over them, possibly a shrine, judging by the east-west 
orientation of the cuttings. There could have been no large building on the platform after 
the erection of the ‘“‘ Promachos,” as some writers suppose, because such a building would 
hide the numerous monuments which stood along the east side of the platform, the 
existence of which is certain from the many rock-cuttings in which they stood (Fig. 42). 


Probably the shrine at 10, 11, 12 and 13, if it ever existed, was destroyed by the Persians 
34* 
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and not rebuilt at the time of the erection of the “ Promachos”; and very possibly the 
terrace was further enlarged by means of the retaining wall at 7, 8, 9. This theory would 
accord well with the general embellishment of the Acropolis at this time. It is also barely 
possible that the shrine was either built, or rebuilt, after the Persian wars, and was not 
taken down until the days of Agrippa, when the quadriga may have been 
taken inside the Acropolis (as previously explained). 

There are only two more rock-cuttings in this entire group to which 
statues may be assigned even tentatively. The cuttings are numbers 14 
and 15 in figure 42, and the statues are the second and third mentioned 
by Pausanias immediately before he speaks of the “‘ Promachos.” ‘The 
statue which he first mentioned represented Theseus lifting the stone; the 


Fig. 58. Theseus 


lifting the rock: second, Theseus driving the bull of Marathon. The former appears on 
coin of Athens Athenian coins (Fig. 58), and on a few Graeco-Roman reliefs. Theseus 


(Jane Harrison, 
Myth. and Mons. 
of Ancient Athens, birth (sword and sandals). Pausanias tells us that the stone was real 


p. 522) stone, and that the rest of the monument was bronze. Theseus driving 
the bull of Marathon, which Pausanias describes immediately after 

Theseus lifting the rock, was a more popular subject in both ancient art and literature. We 
find representations of this group on Athenian coins (Fig. 59), on ancient vases, and on 
one of the metopes of the ‘“ Theseum.” Some of these, in agreement with what Pausanias 


is in the act of raising a large stone beneath which are the tokens of his 


says, represent him as driving the bull; others picture Theseus as struggling with it. From 
these data it is not difficult to make fairly accurate restorations of both 
groups. They are tentatively assigned to positions 14 and 15, figure 42, 
because 1) the rock-cuttings suggest bases suitable for such groups; 
2) the nearness of the cuttings to the “ Promachos” agrees with Pau- 


. 


sanias’s account; 3) Athena was Theseus’ protecting deity, and it is 


appropriate that groups in which he appears should be placed in the 


Fig. 59. Theseus actual shadow of her statue. 


driving the bull There are many rock-cuttings in figure 42, about which nothing can 
of Marathon: coin 


be said, except to remark that the cuttings for stelai e: listineuis 
of Athens (Jane i I > gs stelai can be distinguished 


Harrison, Myth, from those for other types of monuments. A further exception may be 

and Mons. of An- made for cuttings 16 and 17. Number 16 shows cuttings of two periods, 
cient Athens rep , ar. The laroer i 

, one over the other. The larger and later cutting effaced some of the 


p- 522) cr , : ues 
grooves for pedestrians. Evidently monuments of late date encroached 


upon the Processional Way. Number 17 is a cutting for a stele which 
was placed against the Mycenaean wall: the stele helps to locate the western face of 
the wall. If we attempt to restore the monuments which once stood in these various 
cuttings, the best that can be done is to select monuments the bases of which fit the 
cuttings—for the size of the cutting is a rough indication of the size of the monu- 
ment—and to select monuments which are appropriate for the position (Figs. 43 
and 44), - 
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Pausanias is 7 near the t his visi 
ae ee S now near the end of his visit, for he speaks of only two more monu 
nts before he leaves ‘opolis | | 
ae ore he leaves the Acropolis. These are the Pericles and the Lemnian Athena 
whie aS TQ 5 TA Wave’ * € re ; , i. a 
ch, as we have seen, probably stood near the northeast corner of the 


of the Propylaea east portico 


But, on his way from the group of the ‘“ Promachos” to the east 
POPES of the Propylaea, he must have observed a building to the north f | i _ 
Sine e h of the portico 
. ine Guide Bleu for Greece (1932, p. 55) is the only publication known to the writer 
in putich an attempt has been made to give a name © this eon It is ae . x 
tatively called the ‘‘ Heroon of Pandion.” Pandion was a legendary king of Ate and oe 

o as ‘ Sy Gy 


“it cis 
Fig. 60. Junction of the two interior foundation w alls of the so-called Heroon 
of Pandion, viewed from the northwest 


a heroon somewhere on the Acropolis; but there is no proof that this particular building 
was connected with him; it was more probably a dwelling for priests or priestesses, or 
an office of some kind. We shall refer to it, however, as the “so-called Heroon of Pandion,” 
but only because no name can yet be assigned to it with certainty. Although there is 
nothing left of the building except impressive foundations of poros stone (Fig. 60), yet, 
after close examination, we may draw a number of conclusions. The foundations were 
a system of water channels) of the time 
and west sides of the building are 
the building and the Acropolis 


built above and across a cistern (or possibly only 
of Pisistratus. The foundation walls of the east 
bonded into the north wall of the Acropolis, a proof that 
wall back of it were contemporaneous. As the Acropolis wall here was rebuilt soon after 
the Persian invasion of 480 B.c., we have a good indication that the building was standing 
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when Mnesicles started the Propylaea in 437 n.c. Furthermore, the level selected upon 
which to build the structure was much higher than the Pisistratean level of the cistern 
(Fig. 60). The new level corresponded closely to the level of the Acropolis rock at the 
east of the center of the Propylaea—a level which Mnesicles seems to have inherited 
from the Propylaea of Pisistratus. 

The original structure was practically a square building with a portico toward the south, 


consisting probably of six Doric columns in antis. Two rooms of unequal size lay between 


Fig. 61. Bust of Pericles in the British Museum (Furtwiingler, Meist. d. griech. Plastik, Tay. X) 


the portico and the Acropolis wall (Fig. 66), As the building was practically square in 
plan, the roof may well have been pyramidal in form. . 

Most probably the building was considerably altered sometime in the latter part of 
the fifth century s.c. The facade of columns seems to have been removed, leaving the 
two rooms back of it, however; for wall a, figure 66, was built at that time petneen 
the Propylaea and the south wall of the two rooms. The arrangement had six advantages: 
1) the Entrance Court of the Acropolis became practically square; 2) there was ae 
‘elbow room” about the Propylaea; 3) a good rectangular appearance was given to 
the northwest corner of the Entrance Court: 4) competition between the Solonvetie of the 
building and that of the east portico of the Propylaea was avoided: 5) the plane wall 


surfaces ‘ither side of » Propvlaea balance , 
faces on either side of the Propylaea balanced each other better; 6) the service space 


i 
f 
L 
4 


Antique marble copy of the Lemnian Athena 
(Furtwiingler, Mevst. d. griech. Plastik, Vav. 11) 


at Dresden 
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to the west of wall a, figure 66, was screened from public view. Judging from the 
rock-cut drain at a, figure 66, a reservoir to collect rain-water falling in the Entrance 
Court of the Acropolis was at least one of the possible utilitarian purposes to which this 
space was put. Although the direction of the Acropolis wall dictated the orientation of 
the building, yet the Acropolis wall is here so nearly perpendicular to the east facade 
of the Propylaea (Fig. 1, 3, 23 and 24), that the south front of the so-called Heréon of 
Pandion, which could only be seen in perspective, would appear to be perpendicular to 
the east facade of the Propylaea. ; 


10 M 


(9) 
[oe es a ES ee a | 


Fig. 63. Tentative locations for the statue of Pericles (at 1) and the 
Lemnian Athena (at 2) 


There could be no more fitting climax to Pausanias’s visit than the statues of Pericles 
and the Lemnian Athena. There are three extant ancient busts of the great statesman, 
all copies of one original, probably the head of the statue which Pausanias saw. The 
best bust is in the British Museum (Fig. 61). The face is serene and noble, and is worthy 
of the character of the man. He who was chiefly responsible for the conception and 
successful execution of the great projects undertaken by Athens after the Persian wars, 
who encouraged arts and letters and in general exercised a beneficial influence of 
vast magnitude over his fellow citizens, whose name is indelibly associated with the most 
brilliant age the world has ever known, richly deserved to have his statue placed upon 
the Acropolis. Unfortunately the exact spot where it stood cannot be determined with 
precision, A tentative position, however, will be assigned to it, when, in the next para- 
graph, the Lemnian Athena is discussed. 

The Lemnian Athena presented a climax of beauty at the end of Pausanias’s visit. 
a considered this statue to be the most marvelous of Phidias’s works, for he declared it 

...the most worth seeing of the works of Phidias.” And his judgment agrees with that 
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of other ancient writers lan says i is di 
s. Lucian says in one of his dialogues—‘‘and, of the works of 


Dine eh is : f 
idias, which do you hold to be the most admirable?” The answer is—* Why, the 
I , Or s x a . D) . we . x . ; ; 
emnian, surely, upon which Phidias deigned to carve his name.” In the same dialogue 
he 2oes Q 6) 7 66 A 16 4 7 iE ¥ < 

e goes on tO Say The Lemnian Athena is to furnish the outline of the whole face, the 


tenderness of the cheeks, and the shapely nose.” Pliny writes: ‘“‘ Phidias made of bronze 


a statue of Minerva so beautiful, that it took its name from beauty.”2 The statue is 
known—the identification, however, is not accepted by all authorities—from several 
copies, the best being that in Dresden (Fig. 62). The position of the stump of the 
left arm in figure 62 may indicate that she held a vertical spear in the left hand; 
furthermore, she may have carried her helmet in her right hand, instead of wearing it. 
These two details, however, are surmises and have; therefore, been omitted in the per- 
spective drawing of the Entrance Court (frontispiece, on the left). We are more fortunate 
in regard to the location of this statue than we are in regard to that of Pericles. As the 
Lemnian Athena is the last statue Pausanias mentions before passing through the small 
north door of the Propylaea on his way out of the Acropolis, there is a good chance that 
the statue actually stood in the rock-cutting represented at number 2 in figure 63 (see also 
Fig. 7). If this position be accepted, then there is some possibility that the statue of 
Pericles stood at number 1, figure 63, the chief reasons for advancing this theory being that 
Pausanias mentions the two statues almost in the same breath, and that there are no other 
rock-euttings in the immediate neighborhood, in which the bases of the two statues might 
have been located. 

Were these two statues purposely placed at the end of the usual route for visitors, so 
that the latter should leave the Acropolis properly impressed with Athenian statesmanship 
and Athenian art at their best? 


VI. Tur Part THE PrERicLeEAN ENTRANCE Courr PLAYED IN THE GENERAL SCHEME 


or THE ACROPOLIS 


Let us stand for a moment in the central intercolumniation of the east portico of the 
Propylaea. This is the opening from which the Panathenaic procession emerged, and from 
which those in the procession first caught a view of the interior of the Acropolis. From 
this same portico, too, every visitor to the Acropolis received his first impression of the 
interior of the far-famed Sanctuary of Athena Polias. It was thus an especially important 
point of view for those in charge of the Periclean improvements to consider. And let us 
contrast what we see with what those in the procession saw. We observe two ancient 
buildings in the distance, the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. The former first arrests our 
attention on account of its dominating mass and the vigorous shadows of its majestic peri- 
style. There is nothing between us and the temple to obstruct the view (Fig. 64), and the 


1 Lucian, Imagines, 4. 
2 Pliny, N.H., XXXIV, 74. 
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temple is wholly unrelated to everything around it. The Erechtheum is second in im- 
portance, because its mass is smaller. But it “plays second fiddle” for other reasons as 
well. We wonder why its facade, which faces the entrance of the Acropolis and on that 
account should have been carefully studied by its designer, is so irregular; and we are not 
at all favourably impressed with the subtle architectural quality called ‘“ proportion” 
which we expected to find conspicuously displayed in such a famous building (Fig. 65). 
After these first impressions, we become aware that we must walk over that uninteresting 
rocky incline before us, littered with battered blocks. Where are the statues which Pau- 
sanlas says, at exactly this point in his route, were so numerous, that he was forced to 
mention only the most remarkable? Gone, all gone! We must even hunt for the rock- 
cuttings in which the statues stood to prove that Pausanias was not uttering idle words. 
The ensemble today. is entirely lacking in both order and beauty. It is impossible to 
believe the ancient Athenians guilty of such an outrage upon good taste. 

The. ancient Greek of, let us say, 400 8.c., received an entirely different impression as 
he emerged from the Propylaea. He found himself in what may be called the Entrance 
Court of the Acropolis. The court was almost square in proportion, measuring, roughly, 
45m. east and west by 40m. north and south. On the east side rose a Mycenaean wall 
which averaged about 4m., or more, in height. On the south the equally high wall of the 
Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis met the gaze of our ancient Greek. In the north- 
west angle of the court was the building of the so-called Heroon of Pandion, with its 
businesslike fagade, 17.50 m. long, which materially helped to give a rectangular impression 
to the court. But what impressed our ancient Greek most—he was probably only sub- 
consciously aware of the rectangular form of the court—must have been the number and 
variety of the votive offerings, with the colossal ‘‘ Promachos ” of Phidias as the dominating 
feature of the composition. There she stood ahead of him, on the other side of the court, 
backed against a high wall, with the subsidiary monuments of her group so arranged about 
her as to set her off to the best advantage. 

Our ancient Greek, after the thrill caused by the marvels in the court has subsided, 
begins to look around him more in detail. What does he see? Probably the upper part 
of the Parthenon first catches his eye—the decorated portion. It rises above the east stoa 
of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis (frontispiece). Then his eye wanders to the 
North Porch of the Erechtheum—the principal entrance of that temple. The high My- 
cenaean wall back of the “ Promachos” fortunately hides the rest of the Erechthenm =the 
uninteresting portion.* To the left of the Erechtheum he sees the House of the Arrephoroi, 


‘In drawing the frontispiece the station point, or position of the observer's eye, was taken in the east 
portico of the Propylaea, 1.50 m. above the pavement at b, figure 66. If the observer were to move to the 
west portico of the Propylaea, the ridge-pole of the east stoa of the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis 
would be seen running across the frieze and cornice of the Parthenon, thus hiding more of that temple 
than indicated in the frontispiece. : 

‘ For the same reason as stated in the preceding footnote, if a person were standing in the east 
portico of the Propylaea, the top of the Mycenaean wall would appear to line with the bottom of the 
epicranitis of the Erechtheum. 


Fig. 64. 


Fig. 65. 
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The Parthenon today from the central intercolumniation of the 
east portico of the Propylaea 


central intercolumniation of the 


The Erechtheum today from the 
east portico of the Propylaea 


Or 


“1 
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and on his extreme left, the so-called Heroon of Pandion. He notes several exits from the 


court. Near the easter > high we ‘ig i : 
eastern end of the high wall on the right lies the entrance to the Sanctuary 


of the Brauronian Artemis. Two routes, bordered with monuments of every description, 


Phe first, much broader than the second, and provided with 
oy a f “oO r P | P "YVVEATGAG dy ] 

grooves for good footing, traverses the court diagonally in a southeasterly direction, and is 
headed for the Parthenon. It is the Processional Way. 


start from the Propylaea. 


From where he stands, the route 
Pe cha Sei Seay a the pale eOG of WG court itself. 
: , that hands » gateway must lead into a court in front of the west fagade of the 
Parthenon (frontispiece). The second route, rock-cut at the start, makes its exit from the 
Entrance Court in its northeast corner. Our ancient Greek knows that it will take him to 
the north portico of the Erechtheum, for he can see the route from one end to the other. 

The buildings and high walls about the Entrance Court make the latter one of the 
various units in the general scheme of the Acropolis. The rectangular form gives that unit 
an orderly appearance which contrasts admirably with the diversity of the many monu- 
ments. Our ancient Greek is thus enticed to linger and admire the handsome monuments 
which adorn it; but, at the same. time, he is subconsciously aware that there are other 
sections of the Acropolis of supreme interest for him to explore later on. He can actually 
see portions of the other sections from where he stands in the Entrance Court. Thus, the 
Entrance Court of the Acropolis serves the same purpose as the entrance hall of an im- 
portant museum of today, but on a much grander scale. The entrance hall of a museum is 
handsomely decorated with exhibits, but, at the same time, it is a center from which the 
visitor starts to see the different subdivisions of the museum. And some of the exhibits 
of the other sections are even partially visible from the entrance hall, to warn him that he 
must not linger too long in the entrance hall, however interesting he may find the objects 
there exposed. 

The high Mycenaean wall back of the * Promachos ” was the deciding factor in orienting 
the Propylaea of Mnesicles. Pericles and his advisers evidently found that the irregularity 
of the entrance into the Acropolis in the days before the Persian wars left much to be 
desired. The pre-Mnesiclean Propylaea had quite a different orientation from that of Mne- 
sieles’ (the difference is not far from 30°); perhaps the earlier orientation was due to some 
defensive requirement. Considerable order, however, was infused into the western portion 
of the Acropolis by making the new Propylaea parallel to the big Mycenaean wall back 
of the “ Promachos” and by giving the Sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis a new northern 
boundary wall perpendicular to the Propylaea. As for the north side of the Entrance 
Court, the so-called Heroon of Pandion was already perpendicular to the new Propylaea 
in so far as the eye was concerned. Furthermore, the new wall required to support the 
north terrace of the Parthenon also became perpendicular to the Propylaea, because it was 
made perpendicular to the big Mycenaean wall back of the “ Promachos.” Thus, those who 
were responsible for the changes on the Acropolis in the Age of Pericles succeeded to a large 


degree in bringing order and beauty out of confusion and ugliness (Fig. 66). 
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Honor and glory to the men who conceived and successfully carried into execution the 
noble undertakings a few of which we have endeavoured to outline. They have left Be 
world a precious heritage, the beauty of which will never cease to uplift man and to inspire 
him with the desire to accomplish great and useful deeds. 
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ADDENDA 


Page 468, third line from the bottom:—The manuscript was sent to the printers in 
October of 1936. Since then the heavy rains of November and December have thoroughly 
cleaned the Acropolis rock. As a result an additional statement concerning the Sanctuary 
of the Brauronian Artemis can be made. By marking out the four angles of wing D, 
figure 20, on the site, and examining carefully the Acropolis rock between the angles, we 
observe that the rock is dressed for the foundations in at least six places. They are as 
follows: north and west sides, in two places each; south and east sides, in one place each. 
In all likelihood other places would be found were the site to be cleared of the blocks and 
earth which now cover a large portion of the area in question. Obviously the dressed 
places noted above help to confirm the existence of wing D. 

In general, the projecting wings C and D would be suitable for specially revered or 
valuable objects which needed to be kept under lock and key, stoa E for votive offerings 
requiring protection from rain or sun, the open area of the precinct for monuments of 
robust character. 

Page 487, eighteenth line from the bottom:—We know from an inscription (U.G., I, 
44, lines 14-17) that about 440 n.c. the number of the guards on the Acropolis was only 
three. 

Page 504, fourteenth line from the bottom:—The facet that in Roman times the western 
frieze of the main building of the Erechtheum had no sculptured figures attached to it 
while all the other friezes were decorated with them (see Paton and Stevens, The Erech- 
theum, text, p. 240) is perhaps an indication that even in Greek times this section of the 
frieze was unadorned. This is another implication that the west facade was not considered 
from the first as important as the other facades, 

Page 508, last line:—The only other possible use for the holes which oecurs to the 
writer is that wooden masts for large banners or flags may have been inserted in them. 
But in that case we would expect to find circular holes. as the round form of the tree from 
which a flagpole is made is usually preserved, 
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ANCIENT CORINTH, A GUIDE TO THE EXCAVATIONS. Second edition, revised 


and enlarged, by Ruys Carpenter. 112 pages. Octavo. Paper. 18 figures, 
1 plan. 1933. 0.50. 
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